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Wnuo knows anything about Lithu- 
ania? Most people have a dim idea 
that itis a country of swamps and 
forests, where wild cattle, the real 
urochs (urus of Cesar), are still to be 
found. But names like Jagello, 
Keystutt, Hedwig, call up memories 
in very few minds west of the Vis- 
tula. For most of us west-Europeans 
the glories of the whole House of 
Gedimin are a sealed book ; we don’t 
know till we are reminded of the fact, 
that the old Polish dynasty of. the 
Piasts coalesced with the race of 
Gedimin far more closely than did 
Stuarts and Tudors when Henry VII. 
sent his daughter Margaret north- 
ward. Nay, as for the Piasts them- 
selves, not one in fifty of us knows 
are oe that interesting dy- 
nasty. ilna and its treaty, Lublin 
and its diet, to us they are much as 
the “ battles of crows and kites,” to 
which Milton Ct likens the 
struggles of the Heptarchy folks. We 
have a general notion that Lithu- 
anians, and perhaps Poles too, were 
heathens when all the rest of Europe 
was Christian, and that for their 
“conversion,” by the orthodox method 
of fire re sword, - Teutonic 
kni ept up a sort of permanent 
p< long after Sundin in the 
Holy Land had been found to be a 
losing concern ; but what the image 
of Perkunnos was like, what sort of 
worship was offered to the god 
Znicz, we know no more than we do 
how his godship’s name was pro- 
nounced. And, to tell the truth, we 
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don’t care ; which is very foolish on 
our part, for by this “don’t care” we 
fail of getting a notion how Prussia 
began to be a power, and how Poland 


_ gradually ceased to count for much 


in the commonwealth of Europe. 
The matter will be forced upon us 
by-and-by, whenever a good general 
European war gives Poland a chance 
of lifting up her head again. Russia, 
we all know, is making immense 
efforts to crush down that head alto- 

ether. Even the Cossacks, the sub- 
jects of Poland, are being deprived of 
the last remnants of: that liberty 
which was given them as the price 
of their desertion of their original 
masters. The Polish language is being 
more and more completely tabooed. 
Much to the disgust of the Prussians, 
to whom the variety of tariffs, and 
the practically double frontier gave 
great smuggling facilities, the differ- 
ential duties and the separate custom- 
houses of the kingdom of Poland are 
being done away with—even in its 
imposts the country is to be Russian- 
ized. But Poland apparently does 
not mean to be crushed. There are 
still Poles, if not in Poland, at any rate 
in Western Europe and in America ; 
and of these Poles a great many, and 
some of the most famous—the Czar- 
toryskis, Kosciuskos, Chodkiewicz, 
Mickiewicz, and others—are Lithu- 
anians. The union between the two 
has been far closer than any merely 
political union can be, for they are ofthe 
same race, not like English and Welsh, 
between whom, say what we may, 
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there never can be thorough amalga- 
mation. Hence it is natural enough 
that the Poles should propose to keep 
in 1872 the 500th anniversary of their 
union with Lithuania, though why 
they should choose to keep it in New 
York, seeing the Ozar is =e to 
be a great friend of the Yankees, and 
why Mr. Julian George Harney is 
their secretary, those who are not in 
their secrets cannot even guess. It 
is a fact, however, that now, when 
Poland seems at its lowest, the united 
people are thinking and talking 
about the close union that has so long 
existed between Poles and Lithu- 
anians. All the Polish writers—and 
they form in Paris a distinct and very 
active school—are at work upon the 
subject. Julian Klaczko, in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, points out 
how the policy of the Teutonic knights 
was just that which M. von Bismarck 
has been pursuing ; and Karl Szaj- 
nocha (pronounced Cheynoha), Po- 
land’s latest historian, devotes his best 
work, “Hedwig & Jagello” (pub- 
lished two years ago at Leopol in 
Gallicia), to the account of the union 
between the Piast a and the 
head of the house of Gedimin, and of 
the events which thence followed, up 
tothe diet of Lublin. But first a few 
words about the historian himself. 
His sad life shows that not altogether 
without reason, do “reds” and 
others abroad get up impossible plots 
and keep society in a permanent and 
unwholesome simmer ; where there 
is repression such as that which 
crushed Szajnocha, there will be al- 
ways a possible revolution smoulder- 
ing below the surface. His life, too, 
may serve to point out, for the hun- 
dredth time, the difference between 
Treland and that Poland with which 
it is so often compared. Think of 
what Szajnocha did, and what was 
done to him; and then read any 
numberof the /rishman orthe Weekly 
News, and ask yourself what the edi- 
tors and contributors, and whole staff, 
down to the was pears devil of 
these papers would have suffered at 
first starting and ever since too, had 
they lived in Szajnocha’s country. 
What Szajnocha suffered was just 
the ordinary rnal discipline of 
old Austria. Here is the story. One 
night, in 1834, some silly verses of 
the “ incendiary” sort were scattered 
about the pit of the little theatre of 
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Leopol. Our historian, then a stu- 
dent, was suspected to be the author 
of them. The police seized him, and 
overhauled his papers. Now Szaj- 
nocha, like many other lads, had _be- 
gun a tragedy, but had got no further, 
on paper at least, than the names of 
the personages, which he altered and 
re-altered so often, that three or four 
lists, in all which “ Paul,” the hero, 
stood at the head. These must, 
of course, in the minds of Austrian 
policemen, be lists of conspirators, 
and Paul must be the most dan- 
gerous of the lot. Search was at 
once made in the black-book, in which 
all the “suspected persons” were 
written down for somebody named 
Paul ; as it happened, the only name 
like it was Zegota Pauli, a well-known 
writer—well-known, «.e., to the Gal- 
lician public, and also to the Austrian 
police : so Pauli got eighteen months’ 
imprisonment because a foolish boy 
had made Pav) the chief character 
of a tragedy in embryo. As for the 
would-be dramatist, who was just 
seventeen, he was put into a damp 
dungeon, where he was kept two 
years. His mother went to the go- 
vernor, and begged that he might at 
least be brough to trial; but the 
“naternal’’ reply was, “No ; heads 
like that must have a good ‘squeeze.’” 
At last Karl Szajnocha was let out 
“for want of evidence,” as the phrase 
goes—a damning phrase, which cut 
him off from every public office, nay, 
from every liberal profession. One 
thing he had carried with him from 
his dungeon—such a sharp chronic~ 
rheumatism, that in one of his letters 
he asks an intimate friend: “ Have 
. ever had toothache? Well, then, 
have toothache in my arms, legs, 
all over me. It seems to flit about 
from one part of my body to another.” 
His life, it may easily be imagined, 
was a hard one. He had to earn as 
best he could the daily bread of him- 
self and his mother by private teach- 
ing, by “grinding” their lessons into 
schoolboys, by correcting the press, 
by editing a ladies’ newspaper. He 
soon began to “write ;” but in the 
greater part of Poland his works were 
on the “index ;” the sale was there- 
ropor- 
tioned to the sale, r his “History 
of Boleslaus the Great,” he only got 
fifty florins (£5) from his publisher. 
Towards the close of his life he was 


fore small, and the pay was 
0 
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somewhat better off: Count’ Golu- 
chowski, the new governor, got over 
the difficulty of his being a “liberated 
political prisoner” by appointing him 
provisionally to the sub-librarianship 
of the Leopol Institute. Here he had 
books and. leisure, the two great 
wants of a historian ; and he made so 
good a use of each as to earn the 
title of the Polish Thierry, the writer 
who par excellence made the times 
about which he wrote live before us 
in his pages. Like Thierry, too, 
Szajnocha was totally blind during 
the last years of his life; and like 
him he found means of keeping up 
his studies despite this iction. 
His young wife, with rare devotion, 
saw what was coming, and hastened 
to learn enough of Latin and Greek, 
and of the art of reading old MSS., 
to be able to read to him and to make 
extracts from original documents. 

And so he wrote on, without any 
of the encouragements which mostly 
lighten the historian’s task, wholly 
unknown outside the narrow circle 
of those who care enough for Poland 
to inquire what her writers are doing, 
till a premature death overtook him 
in January, 1868. 

So much about the historian ; and 
now something about the history. 
This union between Poland and 
Lithuania, which has lasted nearly 
five centuries, is remarkable as hav- 
ing been effected without the shedding 
of one drop of blood ; it is also remark- 
able as being just the most important 
fact in the history of the Slavonic 
race, and (though we are not afilicted 
with pan-slavism) we must not forget 
that this race occupies at least half 
Europe, and therefore has a special 
claim on our notice now that big 
kingdoms are so much in fashion. 

Lithuania in the fourteenth cen- 
tury was outside the pale of civiliza- 
tion. Innocent VI., in a bull dated 
1356, described Poland as in frontario 
infidelium in finibus Christianitatis. 
Beyond it, all was unknown. Dlu- 
pose, the chronicler, writes that the 

ithuanian winter lasts ten months, 
and that during it the sun shines for 
a few hours only, while, for the two 
months of summer, it never goes 
below the horizon. As for the for- 
ests, they are spoken of much as 
travellers nowadays speak of those 
in the valley of the Amazons. The 
forest of Bialowiéz, near Grodno, re- 
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mains to enable us to form an idea 
of what they really were. The 
country people still believe that no 
one has ever been fairly through it ; 
that a squirrel can get from Grodno 
to Moscow without touching the 
ground ; and that somewhere in its 
impenetrable depths is theparadise of 
wild beasts, where live the primitive 
pairs from which all the races are 
sprung, and whither when they feel 
their end approaching, all bears, 
stags, eagles, ravens, and suchlike 
betake themselves to die in peace. 
The natives of this wild land were 
more likered Indians than Europeans. 
Stubborn idolaters, Sarracens dicti 
Lithuani, they scarcely ever ploughed, 
and lived chiefly by hunting and 
fishing, made mead of the wild bees’ 
honey, drank mares’ milk, used 
poisoned arrows, and practised poly- 
gamy. Yet these poor nomades of the 
valleys of the Niemen and the Wilna 
were speaking all the time the purest 
form of “Aryan,” the form which 
most resembled the very early Sans- 
crit; and, though language is nut 
always a test of race, it is so here, as 
here there was in the country no 
trace of conquest by any Aryan 
people. Priests they had, of course ; 
and vestals to tend the never-dying 
fire of their god Znicz; and bards 
to sing at their chiefs’ banquets. One 
of these poor fellows, a blind bard, 
taken prisoner by the Teutonic 
knights, was brought out one feast- 
day at Marienburg to make sport. 
He thought to honour the company 
by comparing the Grand Master to one 
of the old Lithuanian heroes ; but 
there was only one of the company 
who understood a word of what he 
said ; so the merry knights handed 
him, by way of guerdon, a cup-full 
not of silver pieces, but of nut-shells, 
Yet, though a poor backward 
country, whose people were unknown 
and despised beyond their own 
border, Lithuania was not wholly 
shut out from the brotherhood of 
nations ; its princes began to marry 
Christian wives, and to allow them 
the free exercise of their religion, 
though they vigorously checked the 
prose nytaieg of the Franciscans; 
Olgerd and Keystutt, father and 
uncle of the Jagello of whom we 
shall soon have to speak, sent em- 
bassies as far as the Pope at Avig- 
non, and even over to England; and 
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their policy must have beensagacious knights; and, (adds the chronicler), 
or they would not have been able at “when he said he was coming, he 
once to resist the Teutonic Knights, always came.” 
to roll back the tide of Tartar inva- But Lithuania needed more for its 
sion, and to push theirown conquests salvation than model knights like 
as far south as Kiew. Olgerd aimed at Keystutt. Polygamy was in force 
conquering the Crimea, and getting there, and despotism of the extreme 
an outlet on the Black Sea: “It has kind which flourished two centuries 
been ourruin” (say the Polish histo- later in Russia, under Ivan the terri- 
rians) “that the later princes of his ble. Certain Poles who had gone 
line did not carry out hisidea.” He into Lithuania with Grandduke 
once very nearly took Moscow, only Witold were present one day at an 
sparing it in deference to the prayers execution ; two criminals were set to 
of the Grand Duke Demetrius. When hang themselves, and one urged on 
he had decided on drawing off his the other with the words, “let us 
army, he rode up to the city, and, make haste, the prince is growing im- 
breaking his lance against the gate, patient!” Even the boyards (men 
“Demetrius Ivanovitch” (said he), of war, boy or woy) were absolutely 
“never forget that the Lithuanian under the feet of their sovereign. 
— has struck the gate of Moscow.” Nothing but Christianity could miti- 
eystutt, Olgerd’s brother, was a gate these two evils, despotism and 
preux in an age when, according to polygamy; and Christianity was kept 
the German Minnesingers, the Chris- out of the country by the very men, 
tian knights were losing all title to the Teutonic knights, who were bound 
the name, yea, were spoiling the trade by the terms of their existence to in- 
of the Jew usurers. Often taken troduce it there. The knights felt 
pees by the Teutonic knights, that if Lithuania was Christian, there 
e usually owed his escape to the would be no more “pagan hordes” 
admiration which he inspired in his for them to make head against, and 
gaolers. Once, after eight months’ so they were not at all anxious that 
captivity, he got away in the dress the purer faith should make way 
of the Order, the well-known white acrossthe Niemen. They were always 
cloak with black cross, and on the ready, however, to foment disorders 
horse of the Grand Master himself; in the country. Olgerd dies and is 
but he took care to send back the succeeded by his son Jagello, to whom 
horse as soon as he had crossed the his uncle Keystutt, then eighty years 
frontier. He was as magnanimous old,does homage : “I willserve you” 
in victory as he was intrepid in defeat. (says he) “as faithfully as I served 
Here is an instance of this crude your father.” By-and-byJagello plots 
heathen’s conduct : Johannisburg has against Keystutt’s life; he is dis- 
just been taken by a night attack; covered and forgiven; but Keystutt 
the “white-cloaks” have surrendered; takes from him the governmentof all 
they are packed in the court-yard of except two provinces. Jagello plots 
the castle, while round them streams again, and this time to some pur- 
| ‘ a crowd of wild heathens, clad in. pose; he is helped by various 
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sheepskins, brandishingtheirbowsand neighbours, jealous of the knightly 
arrows, and calling for vengeance and Keystutt—helped above all by the 
for a wholesale sacrifice to Znicz. “ white-cloaks,” who ought to have 
Otho, the commander of the knights, known better; and at last Key- 
steps forward. “Son of Gedimin,” stutt is taken, his wife, her father, 
he says, “I am ready todie, but spare and brother are drowned ; and him- 
my comrades!” Keystutt takes him self, loaded with chains, is found 
by the hand: “Choose the four out a few days after strangled in his 
of them all whom you love best, and dungeon. A bad beginning this for a 
ride freely off; as for the rest,they prince who is by-and-by to unite his 
shall all have their lives, Keystutt country with Poland, to make his peo- 
hath said it.” When he, a despotic ple Christian, and, after immense pro- 
polygamous pagan, could so act, we vocation, to give the Teutonic knights 
need not wonder that, like a Saladin a crushing defeat. Few who have 
of these “Saracens of the north,” he so begun have so thoroughly managed 
always duly warned the Grand Mas- to expiate their early faults as Jagello 
ter before he made any inroad on the did. 
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German greed rendered necessary 
this union between Poland and Li- 
thuania. It is curious to see how 
the Germans have always maintained 
the character which shrewd old Frois- 
sart gives them: “ the Almaynes are 
by nature rough and clumsy, unless 
it is to take their profit, but in that 
they are expert and clever enough ; 
item they are very covetous, more so 
than any other people; never do they 
think of keeping any of their pro- 
mises, such folks are more worthless 
than Saracens or Pagans.” When we 
consider what was lately done in Den- 
mark, we shall feel that the likeness 
holds now-a-days. In the old time 
the Slave countries were the Germans’ 
far east, to be appropriated and used 
for the profit of that race which as- 
sumed that it had a “ civilizing mis- 
sion” over the whole of Central 
Europe. By the end of the fourteenth 
century three or four Slave kingdoms 
on the Elbe and Oder had been 
absorbed, Bohemia had been annexed, 
and Poland had lost Silesia, Pomera- 
nia, and other provinces. The aggres- 
sion was of long standing. Two cen- 
turies earlier, St. Stephen, King of 
Hungary, wrote to the King of 
Poland, “The Teuton locust, after 
having eaten up the Hungarian vines, 
will light down upon the Polish corn 
fields.” Just then a grand coup was 
being prepared, on the principle em- 
bodied in the line tu felix Austria 
nube, Louis of Anjou’s two daugh- 
ters, Maria, queen regnant at Buda, 
and Hedwig at Cracow, were be- 
trdthed to German princes: Maria 
to Margrave Sigismund of Luxem- 
burg, Hedwig to Archduke William 
of Austria. Meanwhile the Teutonic 
knights were slowly preparing to an- 
nex Lithuania; they did not hurry 
themselves, for they liked to keep as 
long as possible a miniature crusadin 
ground, where all the enthusiasts o 
Europe might carry on the war against 
the infidels, witha minimum of danger 
and a maximum of profit. Twice a 
year, at the two great feasts of the 
Virgin, noble youths from every Chris- 
tian country came into Marienburg 
with presents for the knights, took the 
vows, and donned the dress of the 
Order, and marched eastward, to break 
a lance or two against “ the Saracens 
of the north !” Minnesingers followed 
in their wake and celebrated their ex- 
ploits in songs, some of which have 
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come down to us, as those, for instance, 
of Peter Suchenwirt, who tells how 
Albert of Austria treated the Lithua- 
nians— 
“ Dragging along his captives hound 
ag in the leash the hunting 
ound.” 


It was an infidel-hunt, in fact, and 
not a Crusade. The Teutonic order 
had been founded by Duke Conrad 
of Mazovia, to protect Poland against 
the inroads of Lithuanian pagans ; 
its first care had been to strip Poland 
of almost all its Baltic possessions ; 
its next was to keep Lithuania 
heathen, in order that, as we have 
shown, its profitable hunting-ground 
might be undisturbed. Whenever 
Franciscan missionaries made their 
way into Lithuania, they were dis- 
countenanced by the knights ; when- 
ever a Lithuanian grand. duke medi- 
tated marriage with a Christian 

rincess, the Grand Master strove to 

reak off the match. It was not for 
the interest of the Order that the 
court of Wilnashould get accustomed 
to the sight of Christian ceremonies. 
Lithuania was to be eaten up piece- 
meal—to be slowly filled with Ger- 
mansettlers; the knights were (like the 
present King of Prussia, according to 
the character which Mons. Bismarck 
e of him in the despatch of 

ikolsburg) “specially fond of an- 
nexations.” When a Luthuanian 
prince was favourable to Christianity, 
they took good care to disgust him 
by Proving in their own persons the 
selfishness of its professors. The 


se Olgerd seemed at one time 
ikely to be converted, but he soon 
came to the conclusion that “non 


meam fidem sed peo appetunt ; 
et ideo perseverabo in paganismo.” 
This general German aggression 
Jagello, son of Olgerd, determined to 
meet by erecting Poland and Lithu- 
ania at once, and Hungary by-and-by, 
into a compact nonTeutonic kingdom; 
therefore in 1385 he sent a solemn 
deputation to claim the hand of 
Hedwig “for the profit of souls and 
the safety of our kingdoms ;” and a 
national diet accepted his proposal 
with enthusiasm. This would never 
do for German ideas ; the marriage 
was stigmatized as monstrous and 
impious, and the Teutonic knights 
wenerceem against “the felon” 
agello, and inaugurated it with 
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the splendid solemnity of the round 
table. A “table of honour” was laid 
in sight of all the army as soon as the 
enemy's frontier was crossed, and to 
this were invited the twelve most 
noble of the new comers. A special 
jury rich in heraldic lore decided who 
the twelve should be. There was 
need of precaution, for the guests were 
waited on by the chiefs of the Order, 
and carried off, moreover, in their 
“wallets” the silver dishes and 
golden cups (filled with doubloons) 
which they had used during the 
meal. This time so many nobles 


* joined the Order that two tables were 


id, and the number at each was 
raised from twelve to fifteen ; but in 
spite of it all the knights were igno- 
miniously beaten back, and Jagello, 
free from anxiety in, that quarter, 
ironically invited the Grand Master 
to come and see him baptized at Cra- 
cow, and to be his godfather. The 
match, however, and the conversion 
which was to go os it, were 
nearly broken-through by theromantic 
energy ofArchdukeWilliam. Hedwig 
had been noraee up at Vienna, where 
she had met the archduke, who was 
one of the handsomest men of his 
time ; while Jagello was represented 
to her as a monster of ugliness and 
barbarity. When pressed by her nobles 
she pleaded her previous betrothal ; 
and William, determined not to lose 
such an heiress, appeared suddenly 
in Cracow with a brilliant suite. The 
two met several times—danced 
together in the great refectory of the 
Franciscans—and Hedwig, who was 
a sort of prisoner in the hands of her 
nobles, very nearly eloped from the 
castle of Wawel. They still show 
the wicket by which she sought to 
escape ; the guard barred her way: 
“Tam your Queen,” said she; and 
seizing an axe from a soldier’s hand, 
this girl of fourteen began to batter 
the door and try to burst it open. It 
was only at the earnest entreaty of 
her nobles who ran up, and fell down 
on their knees, begging her to respect 
the memory of her ancestors, that she 
went back to her apartments. The 

ople outside rose, meanwhile, and 

unted William and his brilliant suite 
out of the town. Soon after, Jagello 
was baptized by the name of Ladis- 
las II., was married, and crowned in 
Cracow cathedral ; many of his nobles 
followed his example, becoming Chris- 


tians, and marrying Polish ladies: the 

Duke of Mazovia, head of the Piast 
dynasty, married Jagello’s sister 
Alexandra, the union between the 
two nations was begun. 

Meanwhile poor Archduke Wil- 
liam, who never married, though he 
was only sixteen at the time of 
his disappointment, addressed a 
letter to all Christian princes com- 
—s how his affianced bride 
iad been carried off by a heathen. 
The Grand Master preached another 
crusade, Russia was persuaded to act 
against Jagello, and a terrible storm 
seemed likely to burst on his head 
when the battle of Sempach (1386), 
in which William's father, Archduke 
Leopold perished, gave Germany 
enough to think of in another direc- 
tion; the Russian invaders were 
beaten out after having committed 
horrible cruelties ; and Jagello, gather- 
ing a large body of Franciscans, came 
back into Lithuania as an evangelizer. 
It was seldom a difficult process in 
those days to Christianize a people 
whose prince had already embraced 
the faith. In this case the king taught 
and preached ; but he doubtless helped 
conversions by giving to each neophyte 
a mantle of white cloth. It was the 
old story : whole tribes marched, the 
men in one group the women in 
another, to the river side, and were 
made Christians wholesale. One 
party were all christened Stanislas, 
another John, another Anna, another 
Hedwig, and soon. The snow was 
on the ground ; on a hill-terrace far 
above the town rose the image of 
Perkunnos, and glared the never- 
dying fire of the god Znicz. All at 
once a bellrang, the procession formed, 
the king at its head, the bishop of 
Cracow behind him. They walbed 
round the temple singing hymns. 
Suddenly a frenzy wank the monks ; 
some rushed on with hatchets and cut 
down the image of the god, and the 
sacred oaks which had sheltered his 
temple ; others poured buckets of 
water over the holy fire. The people 
looked on and trembled, expecting that 
Znicz would signally punish the profa- 
nation : but whenthe firewas quenched 
and the images were battered to pieces, 
they felt that their old gods were de- 
throned, and joined heart and soul in 
the Z'e Deum of the exulting Francis- 
cans. Jagello was not a man to be 
trifled with; two boyars, though 
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Christianized, would not wholly re- 
nounce the old faith ; they attempted 
a combination—“ a monstrous mani- 
cheism,” the chronicle calls it: they 
were put to death. At the same 
time he took care to show the new 
converts that Christianity would 
really raise their position. They tell 
us that all other reforming ere 
from Constantine to Henry VIII 
have made their religious reforms the 
occasion of increasing their temporal 
power; with Jagello it was quite 
the reverse. On Ash-Wednesday, 
three days after the burning of the 
an temple, the Lithuanian prince 
published an edict, which was styled 
Salubre monumentum jurium ac 
libertatum, whereby he granted to his 
subjects the right of henceforth dis- 
posing of their property at their 
pleasure, of marrying their daughters 
without their prince’s authorization, 
and soforth. By the same edict he 
abolished forced labour on the Grand 
Duke’sland. Lithuanians were hence- 
forth only compelled to help in works 
for the general weal, such as the 
building of fortresses, and the march- 
ing to meet the enemy. Thus the 
foundations of liberty and progress 
were laid in Lithuania—the country 
was linked, so to'speak, to the brother- 
hood of western nations. And, very 
soon, the firmness of the union be- 
tween Poland and the Grand Duchy 
was put to asevere test. The Teutonic 
knights at last managed to get up 
their “Crusade” in earnest. Nobles 
came, as usual, from all parts of 
Europe; Henry of Lancaster was 
there ; a Percy, a Douglas, a Bouci- 
cault, —— the chivalry of the 
west. The strange thing was that 
the Lithuanians were all Christians 
all the while, and the very town of 
Wilna which the Crusaders were be- 
_ was the site of the newly-built 
cathedral. “ How can you fight for 
these heathens, these children of the 
devil?” asked the French knights 
of the Poles who came to raise the 
siege. ‘“ Heathen, indeed; they are 
all_as good Christians as you are,” 
was the reply, “and we’ll fight _ 
in proof of it, four of us against four 
of you.” Whether the combat came 
off or not we cannot tell; it would 
have been wiser of the Poles to point 
to Samogitia, the province which 
the “white mantles” had wrested 
from Jagello soon after his accession. 
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“There” (they might have said) 
“vou have the real heathendom ; 
thither all those who cannot give up 
their idols have emigrated ; and just 
before beginning this ‘holy war’ 
against brother Christians, the Grand 

aster summoned the Samogitian 
deputies to Koenigsberg, and guaran- 
teed to them the free practice of 
idolatry, in order to keep them quiet 
during his attack on us.” Two sieges 
of Wilna, however, in 1390 and 1391, 
brought no result ; in the negotiations 
which followed the Grand Master 
had to recognise the validity of 
Jagello’s baptism, and even to confess 
that “King Ladislas II.,” was a law- 
ful prince, and specially in favour 
with the Pope. Plainly then the 
Order was losing its raison détre ; it 
must cease to be, and its territory 
must be absorbed by its neighbours, 
unless its Grand Master could make 
himself, as Albert of Brandenburg 
did by-and-by, an independent secular 
prince. The man was there; Conrad 
of Wallenrod, Grand Master in 1390, 
had no love for Rome, and used to 
say that if he had the arranging of 
things he would allow only one priest 
in each country, and would take care 
to keep him shut up in a high tower, 
that he might be out of the way of 
doing mischief. The man was there, 
but the hour was not yet come. If 
Luther could have made his ap- 

arance a century or so earlier, 
Jonrad would have turned Pro- 
testant, and would have set up the 
kingdom of Prussia at once. As 
it was, pride of race kept him aloof 
from the Hussite movement, which 
was distinctivly Slave ; and therefore 
the only thing to be done was to 
tempt the Emperor by proposing to 
dismember Jagello’s dominions, in the 
interests of “ the great German idea.” 
“We don’t want much” (said the 
Grand Master to the Emperor Sigis- 
mund), “give us just what your pre- 
decessor Barbarossa granted us— 
Lithuania and the Baltic shore, and 
youshall have Poland and all therest.” 

Jagello, who knew of these in- 
trigues, took care to conciliate Sigis- 
mund. When his wife’s sister died, 
the ae Hedwig at once took 
the title of Queen of Hungary, and 
urged her husband to push her claim. 
But Jagello assured the widower that 
he had no intention of doing so; 
whatever happened he would keep 
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peace with Western Europe, on the 
same principle on which he resisted 
the ambitious schemes of Witold, son 
of Keystutt, who was anxious to 
spread the kingdom to the south and 
east, and to carry, as Olgerd had done, 
the Lithuanian arms up to the gates 
of Moscow. Jagello felt that the 
final struggle between himself and 
the Teutonic knights must shortly 
come, and he wished to be prepared 
for it. ; 
During Hedwig’s life the “ white 
mantles” had a firm friend at 
Cracow. Among the archives of 
the order preserved at Koenigsberg 
occur little notes, sent by her with- 
out her husband’s knowledge, urgin 
the knights to desist from such an 
such proceedings, which were exceed- 
ingly annoying to King Ladislas. She 
often (say the chronicles) got into 
disgrace at Cracow through her efforts 
> hae peace. With others she 
was not so long-suffering. We have 
seen how she seized an axe to batter 
in a door that barred her progress. 
Early in her married life, while her 
husband was converting his Lithu- 
anians, she took horse, in the depth 
of winter, and rode across her king- 
dom to bring Gallicia back to its 
allegiance. It was only to the Teu- 
tonic knights that she was yielding 
and forbearing ; for she never forgot 
that her father had been one of them, 
and that his flag hung among the rest 
in the “hall of the banners” at Ma- 
rienburg. The knights, of course, 
took advantage of this feeling. “O, if 
the King Loys was still among us” 
(they would write), ‘“‘ we should not 
have tocomplain. He was our de- 
fender always, therefore pray we 
night and day for hissoul.” Hedwig, 
however, saw the faults of the order. 
She had caused to be translated into 
Polish the visions of St. Bridget—not 
the Irishwoman, but her Swedish 
namesake, Princess of Nericia, who, 
rosa rorans bonitatem, as they called 
her, had died at Rome in the odour 
of sanctity. Now, St. Bridget had 
seen with her own eyes the scan- 
dalous conduct of the knights along 
the Baltic shore, and she proclaims 
against them “ the speedy judgment 
of God for all their cruelty and pride 
and injustice, because they care not 
for the souls of the Prussian people, 
and have no pity on their ies, 
oppressing them with grievous tasks, 
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wresting from them their liberties, 
‘not teaching them the Command- 
ments, withholding from them the 
sacraments, and driving them to a 
hell worse than their old idolatry. 
Therefore” (she said) “the days come 
when the knights shall have their 
jaw broken, and their right arm and 
their right leg plucked off. They 
shall live, but it shall only be to 
bear witness to their own wicked- 
ness.” Hedwig knew that the 
charges thus made against the order 
were true, and she warned them. 
“While I live” (she said to Conrad von 
Jungingen, Wallenbrod’s successor), 
“you will be safe ; but when I am 
gone the chastisement of God will 
soon fall upon you, and a war will 
arise which will be your ruin.” 
Hedwig must have been a noble 
princess, or she would not have left 
such a name behind her. She is the 
heroine of the whole Slave nation, 
standing to them in the place in 
which St. Margaret stands among 
the Scots. One story among many 
which are told of her will serve to 
show her character. In 1387 the 
newly-married couple were making a 
royal progress when, according to 
the custom of the time, the king’s 
party began foraging, “ purveying,” 
all over the country round, and 
carried off the peasants’ cattle. The 
plundered folks came up in a body, 
and with many tears begged that 
they might have back what was 
their whole worldly wealth. Hedwig 
was shocked at the scene, and the 
king, seeing her strong feeling about 
the matter, went himself, made 
inquiries, and restored the plunder. 
“Take comfort” (said he, when he 
came back), “they have got their own 
again.” “Ah !” (replied the queen) 
“but who will give them back the 
tears they have shed?” Hedwig’s 
influence survived her; Jagello 
wished to keep the peace, and 
Conrad von Jungingen was equally 
peaceably disposed. Foreseeing what 
must be the ultimate fate of the 
territory of the Order, he took every 
means to enhance its value, improving 
agriculture, fostering trade, behaving 
in a way which earned for him the 
scorn of his knights, who were 
indignant at being transformed into 
“scribes and merchants.” Conrad’s 


brother, Ulric, was at the head of 
the malcontents; and though the 
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Grand Master, on his death-bed, 
besought the Chapter to keep 

eace and not to elect Ulric, their 
first act was to hasten on the ruin of 
their Order by choosing the warlike 
Ulric. Jagello now knew what to 
expect. For fifteen years he had 
been the victim of a tortuous policy 
which the knights must have found it 
hard to reconcile with their Christian 
principles. As we have said, the 
Grand Master was always trying to 
make Sigismund, Emperor Elect and 
King of Hungary, join in his scheme 
for the partition of Poland; at the 
same time he was addressing to 
Hedwig the most affectionate letters, 
styling her “ Queen of Poland and 
heiress of Hungary,” and urging her 
to assert her hereditary right to her 
sister’s crown. The Polish historians 
of the Parisian school, notably M. 
Julian Klaczko, naturally anxious 
to stand well with the French, are 
fond of comparing the diplomacy of 
that day with the policy which has 
made Prussia the present exponent 
of the “great German idea.” With 
them Bismarck is a Grand Master, 


combining all the audacity, greed, and 
craftiness of the whole series. Like 
the “ white mantles,” he has the art 
of blinding men’s eyes to the real 


character of his designs. His 
“federal execution” on the Eyder 
ought to have opened their eyes ; but 
still the world in general believed in 
him right on to the eve of Sadowa. 
The duplicity which offered Hungary 
to Hedwig they compare with the 
hint that under certain conditions 
France might be allowed to absorb 
Belgium. The quibble whereby the 
knights made war on Lithuania, “an 
independent State,” while keeping 
peace with that Poland with which 
it had been incorporated, finds its 
parallel in M. von Bismarck’s ab- 
surdly cynical assertion that he was 
at peace with Christian IX. of Den- 
mark, and was in 1864 only making 
war on the unjust possessor of the 
Duchies. France hates Prussia 
enough without having her anger 
constantly kept alive by Polish 
writers ; but the persistence with 
which the Poles keep their case 
before the French public, the con- 
fidence with which they compare 
Prussia now with Prussia then, and 
find the same unscrupulously ag- 
grandizing spirit in her chiefs now 
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and then, certainly lead to the con- 
clusion that, if their programme is 
carried out, the restoration of Poland 
will be a sune gud non in the recon- 
struction of the map of Europe. The 
French certainly owe the Poles a 

ood deal. It would have fared 

adly with the Emperor’s army in 
their retreat at Leipzig had not the 
Polish lancers charged repeatedly to 
protect the rear. Poor fellows ! they 
had to get off themselves as best they 
could, leaving Poniatowski in that 
muddy little stream, where he sank 
crying, as Beranger has it— 


“Rien qu’ une main, Frangais, je suis sauve!” 
All through the Russian campaign 

too, they had done good work. ad 
Napoleon really cared to re-establish 
their old kingdom then, by making a 
stand in Lithuania instead of running 
away as soon as he got across the 
Niemen, he might have not only 
raised Poland as one man, but have 
brought over to his side fully one- 
third of Prussia. Since 1815, al- 
most every Polish rising has been 
made in the expectation that France 
would, at least, intervene ; and every 
time theexpectation has been bitterly 
disappointed. Nowadays, to restore 
Poland might not prove so difficult 
as we fancy it would be. All depends 
on whether France could give Prussia 
a crushing defeat at the beginning of 
the campaign ; granted a second Jena, 
and the Polish Prussian provinces 
would at once rise ; while, if Russia 
goes on progressing the wrong way as 
steadily as she has been doing since 
her serfs were emancipated, Russia 
would be powerless to help her neigh- 
bour, and would ultimately have to 
cede part at least of her share of 
Jagello’s kingdom. Austria, of course, 
would, it is assumed, be on the 
French side, and might easily be in- 
duced, by compensations elsewhere 
to give up Gallicia and Cracow ; and 
thus a fair nucleus would be formed 
strong enough to maintain itself, an 

to gather round it any other frag- 
ments of the great Slavonic kingdom 
which might, from time to time, be 
able to detach themselves from Rus- 
sia. All this depends on the French 
being able to give the Prussians 
a good thrashing—a point about 
which Englishmen are very sceptical, 
but on which no Frenchman, what- 


ever his politics, feels the slightest 
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doubt. We have spoken of the inter- 
nal state of Russia; nobody knows 
much about it ; but those who know 
the most are the least hopeful 
for the future. Every now and 
then we hear of strange sects—some 
going back to the horrors of human 
sacrifice, others reproducing the 
wildest mysticism of the middle ages 
—apparently thriving in the midst of 
a nominally Christian community. 
Then, the emancipation has (we are 
told) reduced the value of land, estab- 
lishing a kind of communism, whereby 
the idle and profligate have their 
rents made up for them out of the 
— of the industrious; doing, in 
‘act, what some of our Irish agitators 
would do for “the Celtic peasant.” 
It is quite clear that Russia does not 
hold well together. It is like a western 
China—resembling China, too, in the 
incredible corruption and omg =! of 
all kinds of officials. The Polish 
writers are for ever urging that the 
Russians are not Slaves, not Aryans at 
all, but Muscovites, plus Tartars and 
Finns and Samoyedes. “Take from 
them what they have robbed us of, 
remembering that our Poland once 
stretched from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea, including the Ukraine, and even 
Russia to boot, and you will 

we the Czar very few Aryan sub- 
jects. He will rule, as the old Czar 
of Muscovy did, over a mass of Asiatic 
hordes, whom the cruel despotism of 
the Norse Warangers reduced to 
something like the consistency of an 
European state.” So say the Poles, 
and so says every Prussian-hating 
German liberal ; and most German 
liberals, though they hate the Poles 
—even Heine had always a hard 
word forthem—hate M. Von Bismarck 
much more. It is just the same with 
our own ultra-radicals ; they certainly 
do not love the Irish, not they ; if 
they had the chance to-morrow, they 
would act as the Cromwellians did in 
days happily gone by ; but still Mesers. 
Beales and Bradlaugh, and the whole 
setof them, will pat Mr.G. Moore, P., 
on the back, and wil] declaim against 
landlordism and social] tyranny in Ire- 
land, hoping, if possible, to make Ire- 
land the cat's paw wherebyto draw the 
chestnuts fur themselves out of the 
fire of agitation. So it is with your 
German liberal: see what rl 
Blind says iv the Fortnightly on this 
question, “Who are the Russians ” 
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He takes away the Ruthenians, he 
takes away the name of Russian alto- 
gether, and leaves a heterogeneous 
mass who don’t want any scraping in 
order to prove that they are of Tartar 
breed. te then, the day of national- 
ities is at hand, all this writing is not 
idle words ; it shows a complete re- 
pudiation, on the part of a large 
section of the Slave family, of Russia’s 
claim to be head of that family. “ You 
may hold, if you please, your pan- 
Slavonic con at Moscow, you may 
catch a few discontented Bohemians, 
jealous of Hungary and of M. Dedk’s 
dual ea ae you are not 
Slaves after all. You will find, when 
the time comes, that the true Slaves 
understand one another, and that 
they will combine to shake you off.” 
This is what the Polish- Lithuanian 
celebration in America means, and 
this is the meaning of the “ history,” 
which the Poles in Paris are never 
weary of writing, and for which 
they always seem to find readers. 
“The people’s war is yet to come. 
France’s part in it will be to 
destroy Bismarckism. Then, instead 
of a Junker-governed Prussia, we 
shall see a republican, possibly a 
federal Germany. Austria will retire 
into her non-German provinces, 
forming of them a group of kingdoms ; 
and then will be set up that for which 
Polish and Lithuanian martyrs have 
so long shed their blood side by side, 
the true barrier against the Tartar 
now, a8 it was against the Ottoman 
of old, a great Slave kingdom, homo- 
geneous and therefore guided by one 
will Thenceforward Muscovy will 
sink into her proper place,and Europe 
will be quiet.” 

That is the programme ; it is very 
neatly drawn out, and highly satisfac- 
tory toeveryone, except to M. Von Bis- 
marck and the Russians ; but (as we 
said) it can never be even attempted 
unless the French beat the Prussians 
out and out in the war which every 
one says must come by-and-by. 
Whether in any case the Poles are 
the people to set up astrong kingdom 
may at least be doubted by those who 
remember their history. Slavus 
saltans was their sobriquet through 
the middle ages, and at Paris they 
still abundantly earn their title to it. 
A Polish patriot for whom the end of 
life seems to be a mixture of baccarat 
and love affairs, is no very pleasing or 
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hopeful object for the philanthropist. 
In reading about such a man, one 
cannot help being reminded what a 
large alee of American Fenians 
were captured in houses where no 
decent citizen would, willingly be 
found. . 

But we must return to our history ; 
our digression may serve to remind 
the reader that history of this kind 
has a great deal more than antiqua- 
rian interest for those who write it. 
Jagello, as we said, knew that Ulric’s 
election meant war; so, determined 
to put his enemies in the wrong, he 
laid his case before the Pope, who 
used very strong language about the 
enormity of “crusades” against good 
Catholics, and ordered the knights, 
on pain of excommunication, not to 
trouble the Lithuanians. The Grand 
Master, nothing daunted, asserted 
that the bull condemning his Order 
was obtained by undue influence, 
and appealed, priest though he was, 
from the Pope to the Emperor. 
A secret treaty was made with 
Sigismund, who, in consideration of 
370,000 Hungarian florins, 40,000 
paid down (the Holy Roman Empire 
was always fond of subsidies, as we 
found to our cost, ina long series of 
wars, from William III. to George 
IV.) agreed to play to the last the part 
of mediator, and then to throw off the 
mask and proceed to dismember 
Poland. Here, again, our Parisian 
Poles find another point of comparison 
between the Prussia of 1866 and that 
of 1409. Prussia in 1866 astonished 
the world by the abundance of her 
treasure, and the perfection of her 
weapons. “I have a whole tower 
full of gold (Ulric used to say), more 
than enough to conquer ten king- 
doms;” and Eberhard Windec 
Sigismund’s secretary, says “} 
counted the 40,000 pieces m self, one 
by one, all good money, each marked 
“with the big lily” (the cognizance of 
Anjou) at the same time we read 


that the foundries of Marienburg 


were turning out cannon of wonder- 
ful calibre the like of which were not 
known in any other country at that 
time. 

Strangely enough,the Grand Master 
still kept up the fiction that by attack- 
ing Lithuania ive he claimed as 
Prussia the other day claimed the 
Duchies) he was not making war on 


Poland ; and he had the coolness to 
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send toJagelloclaiming that he should 
remain neutral in a conflict which 
might come off between the Order and 
Witold son of Keystutt, Grand Duke 
of Lithuania. “A war with Lithuania 
is ‘a war with Poland,” was Jagello’s 
reply. “After all it is as well to 
begin at the head as at the feet,” re- 
torted Ulric, and at once laid siege to 
Dobryzn on the Vistula, on the high 
road to Warsaw. The war lingered 
for a year, till, in July, 1410, the 
decisive battle was fought at Griin- 
wald,on the slopes of the Tannenberg, 
in the south of what is now East 
Prussia. In this battle, the very name 
of which is unknown to most English 
readers, more troops were engaged 
than had ever yet been brought into 
the field by any Christian powers. 
Jagello had more than 100,000 ; the 
Grand Master more than 80,000. 
These were not all “ white mantles,” 
of course ; there were the feudato- 
ries of the Order and their mercenaries, 
and there were large bodies of Germans 
who came to help in this strife of races. 
Jagello had, besides his Poles and 
Lithuanians, several bands of Czech 
and Wallachian mercenaries, and a 
troop of Tartars, whom Withold, very 
popular among the Khans, had easily 
drawn to his standard. In equipment, 
however, and discipline so far as it was 
then understood, Jagello’s men, many 
of them armed with only bows and 
slings, were a mere rabble compared 
with the troops of Ulric supported by 
the Marienburg cannon. “ This vile 
herd has more spoons than ‘swords,’” 
said the Grand Master as the two 
armies came in sight. The Teutons, 
moreover, had for their encou 

ment the news which Jagello had for 
three days been carefully hiding from 
his troops, that Sigismund had at 
last shown what he meant to do. 
His ambassadors had hitherto been 
always with Jagello, going from one 
army to the other, with attempts at 
mediation ; but three days before the 
battle they put into Jagello’s hands 
a letter which they had brought with 
them “from Sigismund to his well 
beloved Ladislas II,” containing a 
plain declaration of war. It was hot 
July weather ; the Polish army was 
hidden in the thickets of Griinwald ; 
their enemies were exposed on the 
hill-side of Tannenberg. Jagello waa 
in no hurry to begin the fight; he 
went twice to mass, and let the day 
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run on so far that the knights grew 
impatient, and held a council of war. 
Some of the elders remembered an 
old custom in chivalry of sending two 
naked swords to an adversary who 
was disposed to be backward in coming 
forward. Not totakeupthis challenge 
at once was to forfeit all honour. Two 
heralds were forthwith sent with the 
swords, and, to show that Sigismund 
had at last taken sides, one was his 
liegeman and carried the blazon of the 
empire, the black eagle on the golden 
shield. The Poles did not catch the 
meaning of the symbolical gift ; no 
wonder, for it was misunderstood 
even by many of the knights. The 
time of such usages had passed 
away ; we find it in books like the 
chronique de petit Jehan de Saintré, 
where one of the Chapters tells how 
Saintré sent by two heralds of arms 
twonaked axes to Messire Enguerrant. 
But the Poles thought it was an 
insult directed at the poverty of their 
equipment when the heralds in 
courteous phrase presented the 
swords in the name of all the 
brethren of the Order, “that they 
may serve to you for succour and 
encouragement in the fight for which 
you shall choose the ground. Where- 
fore lose no more time, and hide not 
in the darkness of the wood, and 
shelter not yourselves in your unman- 
liness, for yeshall not beable to escape 
the battle which ye are trying to 
shun.” Jagello’s eyes, we are told, 
filled with tears. ‘‘ We seek no other 
encouragement” (he replied) “save in 
God, in whose name we accept your 
swords, and mean to give straightway 
the signal for battle. And as to the 

round on which we shall fight, we 

ave no skill to fix it ; for God only 
knoweth and marketh out the place 
of battles. Already He has chosen 
both for you and for us.” Straightway 
the king put his army in battle array, 
he gave the watchword “ Cracow and 
Wilno,” and his troops began to 
make their way out of the wood, 
the Poles singing that famous hymn 
to the Virgin which St. Adalbert 
their apostle wrote and bequeathed 
to them as an heirloom. They suffered 
severely from the Prussian cannon as 
they pushed across the Tannenberg 
plateau, but at last they got to close 

uarters with the “white mantles.” 

eanwhile Witold on the left wing 
was hard pressed ; his Tartar allies 
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fled at the first shock spreading alarm” 


along the whole line. It was not till 
after hours of hard fighting that 
Jagello gained a victory which atoned 
by its completeness for the severity 
of the struggle. Eighteen thousand 
of the Teuton army were slain, 40,000 
taken prisoners, all the dreaded 
cannon were lying over the field, 51 
standards were captured. Among 
the dead were the Grand Master, the 
High Treasurer, and nearly all the 
chiefs of the Order. Jagello went 
out at night to see the field, over 
which the large white cloaks of the 
knights formed as it were a vast 
winding sheet. By his side was 
Janusz, the octogenarian Duke of 
Warsaw, decendant of that Conrad 
Duke of Mazovia who had first 
given the Order a footing on Polish 
ground, that they might be for the 
defence of the Piast kingdom. 

The war was over; St. Bridget’s 
prophecy was fulfilled ; the king, in- 
deed, was merciful: at the peace of 
Thorn (1411) he took nothing from 
the knights but his own territories of 
Samogitia and of Dobrzyn: but the 
war told fatally on the Order never- 
theless ; it was as the chronicler ex- 
presses it, “bellum magnum bellum 
stupendum bellum lamentabile.” Its 
first result was, that “the villeins 
and townsmen and many of the Prus- 
sian nobles fell upon the strong places 
of the Order, and gave them up to 
the King of Poland, swearing fealty 
to him, as also did ths bishops and 
priests, so that there had never been 
such a wholesale treason seen before- 
time in any country of Christendom.” 
The fact is the Prussian people had 
been sadly oppressed by their Teu- 
tonic masters, whom they called 
“crucifiers” (kreuziger) instead of 
cross-bearers(kreuzritter). This fall- 
ing away was only anticipatory to 
the great “league of Marienwerder,” 
whereby, in 1440, the whole country 
revolted from its masters, and, placin 
itself under Poland, forced the Gran 
Master to become the liegeman of 
Casimir IV. 

Threeyears after the decisive battle 
of Griinwald, the first parliament of 
the united kingdom of Poland and 
Lithuania was held at the little fron- 
tier town of Horodlo. Hitherto the 
two people had been as distinct as 
England and Scotland were before 
the Union. Now it was agreed that 
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joint parliaments should be held from 
time totimeeither in Poland or Lithu- 
ania, as the king might decide. This 
was the third act in the connexion 
between the two: first came the 
bringing in of Christianity, then the 
salutare monumentum jurvum et li- 
bertatis, assuring equal civil rights to 
the Lithuanians, and then this parla- 
mentum, giving to both countries the 
game political rights. Naturally a diet 
of the whole nation meant in those 
days a gathering of none but the men 
of gentle blood ; but Polish writers 
are always eager to prove that these 
were very numerous, and that patents 
of nobility were constantly given for 
public services, as well as for prowess 
in the field. Under Sigismund Au- 
gustus whole towns were ennobled, 
and the number of electors was 
200,000—a much higher per-centage 
of the population than that of the 
electoral body in France before 1848. 
We were prepared to believe this: 
when every Pole who ever comes to 
the front is sure to be a count at least, 
it is easy to imagine that the nobles 
must always have been a numerous 
body ; but we were not prepared for, 
M. Klacako's statement that coats o 
arms in Poland were not personal, 
but belonged to a whole clan. When, 
therefore, a man was ennobled, the 
king did not give him a coat of arms 
according to the fashion in all other 
western countries ; he caused him to 
be adopted into some of the existing 
“houses.” These rody (clans), each 
with itsown herb (blazon), were very 
like the Roman gentes ; thus every 
noble Pole, like every patrician Ro- 
man, had three names, the middle 
one being that of his “ house,” each 
house being made up of a group of 
families. Lasting was thus a kind 
of adoption ; it might even be done 
without the sovereign’s intervention. 
After a great victory the Constable 
Zamoyski enrolled a member of his 
most distinguished soldiers in “ his 
house of Jelita.” At this diet of 
Horodlo the same thing went on on 
a large scale: almost every Polish 
“house” received under its blazon 
several families of Lithuanian boyards. 

Never has the world seen so close 
a union cemented between two states, 
long hostile, and in very different 
states of civilization. A great empire 
was in fact founded without the 
shedding of a drop of blood. The 
Parisian Poles are never tired of con- 
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trasting this Polish annexation, based 
on the Gospel, and accomplished in 
the name of liberty, with later annex- 
ations, Russian and other. It is 
worth while to quote a few lines of 
the preamble to the Act of Union : 
the language throughout is based on 
the idea that it was a marriage, a 
love match, between the two states :— 


“In the name of God. Amen. He will 
never know the grace of salvation who shall 
not be builded upon love. Love alone 
laboureth not in vain. Bursting forth of 
itself, it quencheth hatreds, sweeteneth old 
bitternesses, assureth peace to all, bringeth 
together what was scattered, lifteth up that 
which hath fallen, helpeth all, offendeth no 
one. Whoso fleeth for refuge under love's 
wing shall find safety, and shall not fear 
the threats of any. It is love that maketh 
laws, governeth kingdoms, foundeth cities, 
guideth commonwealths to the best issue. 
8 Wherefore we, prelates, barons, 
and nobles of the Polish Crown, wishing to 
shelter ourselves under the shield of love, 
and filled with a pious feeling, have joined 
and bound ourselves, and by this document 
declare that we join and bind our houses, 
our generations, families, blazons, and coats 
of arms, with all the barons and boyards of 
the Lithuanian land, in order that hence- 
forth and for ever they may use our arms 
and mottoes which we have inherited, in 
sign of the true love we bear them, even as 
if they had received them from their own 
ancestors. Let them join themselves, then, 
with usin love and brotherhood; and let 
them become our equals by sharing our 
arms as they are our equals by oneness of 
faith, of rights, and privileges.” 


Superior as Poland wasin powerand 
in civilization at the time of the Diet 
of Horodlo, it claimed no superi- 
ority. All the public offices in Lithu- 
ania, high and low, were secured to 
natives. The complete fusion of the 
two governments was not effected till 
the Diet of Lublin (1569), when the 
race of the Jagellos became extinct in 
Sigismund Augustus, and Poland hav- 
ing determined to establish an elec- 
tive monarchy, it was necessary to 
see if Lithuania also would put aside 
the claims of its old royal family. 
Sigismund Augustus, the most fin- 
ished gentleman of his day—tho- 
roughly “ corteggianesque "—to use a 
word of the time—was a great con- 
trast to Jagello, not only because, by 
this unhappy elective monarchy 
business, he undid what the other 
had done, but also personally. Ja- 
gello still retained traces of heathen 
savagery. His character indeed im- 
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proved immensely : the long-suffering 
opponent of the insolent Teutonic 
knights was a different being from 
the savage conqueror of Keystutt ; 
but to the last he was suspicious— 
suspicious even of Hedwig, and 
coarse in his tastes, his favourite pro- 
verb being that “one must burn a 
waxlight to God, and a little candle 
to the devil.” Strangely enough the 
reason assigned for his death, is that 
he had “the bad habit of staying out 
late in the woods to hear the songs of 
the magne Stanislaus Augus- 
tus, the romantic lover of Princess 
Radziwill, was quite a different cha- 
racter. He was a prince of great 
culture, spoke several foreign lan- 
guages, had a large collection of 
Cellinis, and indulged in all the 
fashionable tastes of the day. He 
was not, however, deficient in poli- 
tical sagacity. He saw on what side 
danger threatened. Just as western 
Europe, after having spent millions 
on millions at Sebastopol in putting 
Russia hors de combat, hastened as 
soon as the war was over to furnish 
her with capital to build her rail- 
ways, her great strategic lines, and 


thus to do away with the only 
obstacle which nature has hitherto 
opposed to the “mission” of the 
Czars; so at that time England was 
supplying Ivan the terrible with engi- 


mechanics of all kinds. Un 
this point Sigismund writes thus to 
our Elizabeth :—“ We once more as- 
sure your Majesty that the Czar of 
Russia, the foe to all liberty, is daily 
strengthening himself by his trade 
and by his intercourse with civilized 
nations. Your Majesty is not un- 
acquainted with his cruelty and his 
tyranny. Our sole hope rests on our 
superiority in arts and sciences ; but 
soon, thanks to the imprudence of 
neighbouring princes, he will know 
as much shoud them as we do.” 
Very cool this of Sigismund to wish 
to consign Russia to chronic bar- 
barism in order to prevent it from 
being dangerous. owadays, too, 

oles have much the same wish, 
hopeless as it must be. Instead of 
locker for good treatment from an 
enlightened Russia—such treatment 
as Ireland, for instance, in these 
better days has begun to receive 
from enlightened England—Poland 
thinks that the Se 
ment of Russia would so slow, 
and the result so questionable, that 
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she would have wholly disappeared 
before the time for conciliatory mea- 
sures had arrived. She is right— 
half a loaf no doubt is better than 
no bread; but it is very doubtful 
whether in politics a half truth is 
not more mischievous than no truth 
at all; and Russia has got hold so 
strongly of a half truth in reference 
to her “mission” that nothing but 
force will keep her from carrying it 
out, and all the more vigorously the 
greater her “enlightenment.” 

In its way, at the time of the Diet 
of Lublin, the Polish Parliament was 
themost independent body in Europe. 
It was assembled at fixed intervals, 
the king issuing letters patent to the 
nuntit (representatives) who formed 
the commons; the paladins, castel- 
lans, and bishops forming an Upper 
House. When Parliament met, after 
the mass of the Holy Ghost had 
been celebrated, the nuntit chose 
their “marshal,” and came to kiss 
the king’s hand in the House of 
Lords. The Chancellor then laid 
before them the matters for debate, 
and the bills which Government 
wished to pass. They then begged 
leave to retire into their own 
“ house ;” and there began debates in 
which there was certainly quite 
as much freedom of discussion as the 
most advanced Liberal could wish for. 
Whether the Lower House could do 
anything, except in the way of sug- 
gestion, is not so clear. Of sugges- 
tion there was certainly no lack. 
Grand-marshal Zamoyski was bold 
enough to say to the king rege sed 
non vmpera, in the doubtful Latin 
which was the Polish parliamentary 
language, at a time when our Lords 
and Commons were yielding to every 
little whim of Elizabeth. When it 
was a question of establishing a 
censorship of the _ the Lower 
House addressed the Upper in the 
following style :—“ Leave that kind 
of work to tyrants; you are not 
here to do things of that sort. Free 
men ought to rejoice to have light all 
around them. Suppress a work and 
you insure its circulation. When 
Cato wrote a libel on Caesar, Caesar 
did not dream of suppressing it ; 
he wrote a pamphlet in reply : Do 
as Cwsar did.” 

_ Anyhow, just then Poland was at 
its apogee ; it was free, prosperous, 
and powerful. The failure of the 
line of the Jagellos, who, hereditary 
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grand dukes of Lithuania, had 
always been elected, as a matter of 
course, to the throne of Poland, 
threw the united nation into the 
abyss of anarchy—or, rather, Poland 
lunged into it voluntarily, attracted 
S the prospect of unlimited con- 
cessions to be exacted from successive 
candidates. The idea seems to have 
exerted on the minds of the men of 
the time a painful fascination : they 
dreaded what was coming, yet they 
could not resist the longing after the 
unknown which took possession of 
them. Lithuania, however, struggled 
hard to keep herself from going to 
ruin hand in hand with Poland. The 
extinction of the Jagello family 
broke the legal bond between the 
two peoples ; and, though Sigismund 
Augustus ceded “ to the republic and 
the illustrious crown of Poland” all 
his family rights over Lithuania, the 
Lithuanians did not approve of being 
given way in this summary manner. 
Hence a good deal of difficulty. 
The king’s object was to get the re- 
presentatives of both countries to 
agree that the change in dynasty 
should make no difference in their 
political union. The Lithuanians 
were anxious to get a separate Par- 
liaent, and to vote independently at 
the election of king. The diet of 
Lublin (1569) was convened to ar- 
range this difficulty. The account 
given of it by contemporaries shows 
us what a wonderful change has 
passed over Eastern Europe in three 
centuries. A Polish diet was then 
important enough for all Europe to 
send ambassadors to watch proceed- 
ings. The Pope, the Emperor, the 
King of Sweden, the Grand Duke of 
Moscow, the Sultan, and even the 
Grand Khan of Tartary, all had their 
representatives at Lublin. The de- 
bates were long and stormy, and 
more than once the Lithuanian 
deputies seceded in disgust—not that 
they ever thought of breaking off the 
union between the two countries. 
Ivan the terrible was too dangerous 
for that ; but the great Lithuanian 
families—the Radziwills, the Chod- 
kiewicz, the Pacz—all except the 
Czartoryskis—were anxious to keep 
up “particularism,” to prevent 
Lithuania from being merged in 
Poland, fearing lest, when this hap- 
ned, their special influence would 
lost. They felt as the Duke of 
Hamilton and his party felt in Queen 
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Anne’s time, and as a good many felt 
in Ireland seventy years ago. 

The smaller Lithuanian gentry 
dreaded the carrying of the final 
Act of Union for another reason. 
They disliked protocols and treaties 
with an instinct which had in it some- 
thing almost prophetic. “There 
were no parchments between us” 
(said one of them), “on the day of 
Griinwald. Poles and Lithuanians 
were brothersthen. We would rather 
trust to good faith and good sense and 
tradition, than to signed documents.” 
Sigismund, however, disciple of mo- 
dernism, felt that goodwill and 
brotherhood, strong enough so long 
as theline of the Jagellos had lasted, 
would be a very weak bond when 
kings came to be elected. He would 
not give way an inch ; he would not 
even leave Lithuania her seal, the 
symbols of her old independence, 
When Chodkiewicz begged him on 
bended knees to spare at least this 
vestige of the old Grand Dukedom, 
he only replied, “ You must not kneel 
to any one but God.” Thenceforth 
every trace of difference between the 
two peoples was done away, and 
Warsaw became the joint capital, and 
the sole seat of the Diet. 

To us this annexation may seem 
something not so very different from 
that which Russia has been making 
of her share of Poland ; but in the 
eyes of the Polish writers it is of 
course quite another thing. “Our 
annexation was made under the 
auspices of liberty, after a previous 
connexion of two centuries had put 
both peoples to the test, and had 
cool their liking for each other, 
and their 
together. 


ue of getting on well 
sides, Poland did not, 
even then, introduce any of that ab- 
sorbing centralisation which is the 
curse of the present day. Lithuania 


had still a distinct army, a special 
ministry, a separate statute book, 
and these she retained till 1791. 
Then in that last expiring effort of 
Polish independence the Lithuanians 
claimed to be entirely incorporated 
with their brethren, gave up their 
distinctiveness, and insisted on wiping 
out over trace of particularisin.” 
Unhappily the constitution of 1791 
was made when Poland was at her 
last. gasp, and all the two peoples 
eould do was to go down hand in hand 
into the tomb which the ruinous 
system of electing their = had 
4 
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dugforthem. “Since then” (says M. 
Klaczko, the latest of these Polish 
Parisian writers) “the gibbets of 
Wilno have always been loaded when 
the gallows of Warsaw were full.” 
Thus it seems there are unions and 
unions. Poland and Lithuania might, 
we should have said, be deemed one 
after the “espousals,” “the union 
based on love,” at Horodlo ; but when 
we come to Lublin we see how much 
remained to be done to complete the 
union. And the Lublin diet does 
not wholly accomplish the work ; the 
convention of Warsaw is still needed ; 
as here at home, though the 
nited Kingdom had been united, 
parliamentarily, for a good long 
time, differences in marriage laws 
and such like are constantly crop- 
ping out to remind us that the union 
is not quite perfect. Poland, indeed, 
dealt well with Lithuania; and the 
Lithuanians have been among the 
most distinguished of the Poles. As 
we said, theCzartoryskis, Kosciuszkos, 
Mickiewicz, are Lithuanians. Besides, 
the glory of the Jagellos, who were 
Lithuanians, has eclipsed the fame 
of the old native dynasty of the Piasts. 
Poland, during their rule, set the 
world an example, which she might 
have known the world was sure not 
to follow, of moderation and magna- 
nimity. ‘ Why should I seek to rule 
over more nations,” said Sigismund, 
father of Sigismund Augustus, when 
Bohemia and Hungary were offered 
to him, “while I find it so hard to 
give happiness to those over whom I 
was born to rule?” Frederick II. 
told the truth when, writing to the 
Emperor Ferdinand, in 1655, he said, 
“Poland has always kept Germany 
from the invasions of barbarians by 
flinging herself as a buckler in front 
of her. She has always been a use- 
ful neighbour, never attacking nor 
oppressing any neighbouring state, 
content with her own territory, and 
leaving to everyone his own.” 
Louis XIV could not understand the 
conduct of Sobieski in rushing to the 
defence of a state which in the time of 
his predecessor, John Casimir, had 
meditated the partition of Poland. 
Poland, in ma Bes been among the 
nations just like one of those dis- 
interested men whom we often meet 
in the world, and who somehow 
get no credit for their disinterest- 
edness. Some selfish, cold man 


who is only kept by “ society” 
from being in appearance the scoun- 
drel that he is at heart, denounces 
such an one as being homo levis, 
unsafe, shifty, not quite settled in 
his opinions, a little random ; and so 
the poor fellow, who is brimming over 
with goodness, and full of the desire 
to help all who want help, gets snub- 
bed,.and cold-shouldered, and “ mis- 
understood,” and at last sinks under 
the surface. Is not this the fate of 
too many Irishmen? Is there not a 
certain resemblance, more than super- 
ficial, between the two peoples, though 
surely none between the two coun- 
tries 

But our object was not to trace 
resemblances of this kind. We wanted 
first to show that the partition of 
Poland was not new in Empress 
Catherine’s day; it was meditated 
long ago by those Teutonic Grand 
Masters who started that “great 
German idea,” which M. von Bismarck 
is bent on carrying out ; and, next to 
point out the undeniable fact that 
there is still lifein Poland, and that 
her people, by referring to anni- 
versaries of Lublin, and by keeping 
up the memory of the old union be- 
tween the Piast heiress and Jagello 
the Lithuanian, are bent on showing 
to Europe that the moment the 
“people’s war” begins, which is to 
set free every enslaved “nationality” 
they will be ready to begin also. We 
may smile and say that Poland has 
always been beaten, even before she 
was so thoroughly Russified as she 
has been forced to become during the 
last five years. Still, such a war is 
only staved off by buttressings which 
a moment may sweep away: 
“Europe is on the brink of a volcano.” 
Poland who refuses to join the 
Moscow pan-Slavonic congresses, or 
to meet any of Russia’s advances, in 
spite of the way in which she is snub- 
bed by Prussia at Posen and by 
Austria at Leopol, “this Job of the 
nations who is continually being 
urged to curse her God and live,” is 
not more determined in her clinging 
to autonomy than are some half dozen 
other nationalities. What will be 
the result of such a war; who can 
foresee? The main thing for us to 
do is to hold well together whatever 
happens, and to try to show the world 
the spectacle of a union as thorough 
as that between Poland and Lithuania. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Bur by this time my readers will be 
anxious to hear something of the 
mysterious little stranger lately 
brought before their notice. 

Ida von der Liihe—who and what 
was she ? 

That has in some measure been 
told; as it has already transpired 
she was in some way related to the 
first part of the Montfort family, 
how must now be explained. 

Ida’s mother, the beautiful Clara 
Murray, and the first Lady Montfort 
were sisters, both daughters of Lord 
Widelands, the proudest nobleman in 
all England. is eldest daughter 
marrying the Earl of Montfort gained 
in no small degree the respect and 
esteem of her father ; the youngest, 
marrying for no such rewards, but 
according to the dictates of her own 
heart, gained his undying anger and 
scorn. And yet Heinrich von der 
Liihe, poor though he were, and an 
unknown foreigner, was in all re- 
spects worthy of her. Gentle, cour- 
teous, high-minded, of noble family, 
a gentleman in the highest accepta- 
tion of the term, beautiful, with a 
type of beauty rarely met with, 
and a voice the admiration of all 
London. What more was wanting 
but money and a high position to 
make him a fitting husband for the 
beautiful Clara ? 

But these two all-important points 
were wanting, therefore when Clara 
braved all to become his wife she in- 
curred from that moment the irre- 
concilable enmity of her father. 

Words, petitions, entreaties, were 
of no avail, nothing would soften 
bim, her name from henceforth was 
never mentioned. Banished alike 
from sight and memory, she was left 
to die in a far off land, unnoticed, un- 
forgiven, as though she had been a 
criminal of the very blackest die. 
_Poor Clara ; she did not long sur- 
vive her marriage. Always slight and 
delicate, the change of life and cli- 
mate, some thought, may have been 
too much for her. Others, that with 
all her devotion to her husband she 

ished under her father’s anger, 
separation from her whole y. 


Whatever it was, something was 
amiss ; day by day she drooped and 
faded, till but a few weeks after the 
birth of her daughter, she closed her 
eyes, never to open them in this world 


in. 

From that day her husband never 
held up his head. His heart was 
bound up in her, and when she was 
taken, he felt he had nothing more to 
live for. A few years he lingered on 
but at last he too drooped away, an 
was laid in the old churchyard, with 
the silver poplars overhead, and the 
Rhine flowing beneath, by the side of 
the wife he had loved so well. 

But the little child—what was to 
become of her? What indeed! That 
thought often weighed on the poor 
father’s heart, till at length help ap- 
peared in the shape of an old uncle 
of his own—an eccentric, certainly, 
devoted to antiquities and curiosities, 
but good and kind withal, and as he 
expressed himself willing to furnish 
a home for little Ida : what could her 
father do but accept of it ? 

A strange home it was, no doubt, 
for any woman, more especially for 
the little fairy maiden, that one bright 
ss” was carried within it. 

he house, dark, low, and gloomy, 
unfurnished but for the two rooms 
occupied by the owner, and another 
now hastily prepared for the little 
guest; this one, large, dim, and 
ghostly, with creaking boards and 
narrow windows, seemed more calcu- 
lated to inspire a feeling of terror 
than homeliness into a child’s heart. 
Such at least were the feelings ex- 
pressed by the nurse, the child her- 
self expressing no feeling at all on 
the subject, but only opening her 
large dark eyes, and turning them 
from side to side, as if taking it all 
in, then returning quietly to the trac- 
ing of various designs on a piece of 
per, with an old pencil—her favour- 
ite and never-wearying occupation. 

If the change really affected her, 
none ever knew. Trautchen said it 
did—that her child ceased to be a 
child from the moment she set foot 
in that dismal hole—that she ceased 
to care for her dolls and — 
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but would sit for hours looking out 
of those little windows trying to draw 
what she saw there ; and if she her- 
self mourned over their narrowness, 
the little one would exclaim that she 
liked them, they let in such a beauti- 
ful effect of light, or that they made 
just the right frame for her picture. 
Or, when it grew too dark for that 
occupation, she would sit in a corner 
with her bands in her lap, her great 
eyes looking out into the darkness, 
and if asked what she was doing, 
would answer she was making the 
story of her life. 

“A gloomy life, in all truth,” 
Traiitchen would say, “if it gives you 
that look in your eyes, my treasure.” 

Whereupon Ida would look up 
wonderingly, as if she did not quite 
understand, and answer— 

“ What do you mean, Traiitchen ? 
My life's not gloomy now, and my eyes 
are what God made them. You told 
me so,” 

“Yes, yes, dear heart—quite true. 
God send my little flower the sun- 
shine later, and then old Trautchen 
will die content.” 

Ida was right. Her life, to other 
children so gloomy, was not so to her. 
She had never had companions, so she 
did not want them. She knew but 
little of a parent’s love, so she did not 
ask for it. She never knew a child’s 
bright life, so she did not mourn 
over her want of it now. The old 
dark house was her home ; she loved 
every nook and cranny of it, and 
was never tired exploring it. Its 
master inspired her with reverence 
and admiration, because he was great 
and clever and knew so much ; his 
occupations, so mysterious and lonely, 
only increased the feeling. His face, 
wrinkled and worn, with its lofty 
brow, and deep-set earnest eyes ; his 
shrunken form, wrapped in its blue 
dressing-gown ; the head,surmounted 
by a skull-cap of scarlet velvet—a 
figure so repellant to other children— 
only attracted the wonder and admi- 
ration of her artist-eyes. His man- 
ner even, so grave and abstracted, had 
some sort of fascination for her ; and 
the rare intervals in which she saw 
him, or was addressed by him; during 
the first year or two of her stay, were 
treasured up as something sweet and 
pleasant to her heart. 

In truth, during that early period 
of her life, unless brought directly 


under his notice, the old man forgot 
altogether the existence of his little 
charge ; and when he did by chance 
come across her, except fora few kind 
words—a smile, sweet though grave, 
touching to little Ida even in those 
early days—and a pat on the head, he 
never paid her any other attention, 
And yet for all this Ida loved and 
admired him, and longed only for an 
opportunity of becoming better ac- 
quainted with him. 

One at last offered, and she was not 
slow to avail herself of it. 

It wasa dark, wet day, too wet for 
the customary stroll with Trautchen 
under the limetrees, or into the pretty 
woods to slip down grassy banks and 
gather cherries ; so, after a fruitless 
half hour's mournful gazing from the 
window, and reiterated questionings of 
Trautchen—-who, already deep in the 
mysteries of settling and putting to 
rights, an occasion long looked for, 
and seized upon this rainy day—as to 
when it oa be fine—questionings 
feebly answered at first from the re- 
cesses of some cupboard, and finally 
left altogether unnoticed, Ida thought 
it high time to give over altogether, 
and turn to some more exciting occu- 


pation. 

“ What shall I do?’ she thought. 
“ Ah, I know; I'll mount upon my 
horse with wings, and flythrough the 
passages.” This was another of Ida's 
amusements, not that she had ever 
heard of Pegassus—poor child, her 
amaunt of knowledge was as yet 
sadly circumscribed—but the idea 
had suggested itself to her of the 
delightfulness of possessing such an 
animal, and once thought of, her 
lively imagination furnished the rest ; 
so, whenever her impetuous little 
nature felt itself unusually restrained 
and pent in, such as on this mornin 
when she longed to be in the fiel 
and must perforce remain indoors, she 
would mount in imagination upon her 
steed, and fly like the wind through 
the narrow winding passages, fancy- 
ing herself at one time nearing the 
clouds, at another over the seas, in 
new worlds, scenes, each gaining for 
her a truth and a reality that only a 
oetic fancy can bestow, seeing them, 
iving in them for the time, giving in 
truth to “these airy nothings a local 
habitation and a name.” 

Often as she had flown along the 
house, through its many passages, 
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that one amongst others in which the 
door of her uncle’s studio was—the 
sounds of her rushing movements 
causing a feeling of wonder in the old 
man’s mind, dispelled as quickly by the 
conviction that it was only the wind, 
which was not remarkable, as those 
sounds only occurred in the long dark 
winter evenings, or on a wet day, such 
as this one—often as she had passed 
that door she had never yet seen it 
open, that circumstance only weaving 
the halo of mystery closer still around 
its occupant and his ways, and giving 
him and his room a place among her 
other wonder-worlds through which 
her flying courser carried her. But 
this day, at last, as she was in the act 
of leaping in imagination through a 
far off sea of purest «xther—rising 
each moment nearer and nearer to 
moon and stars—suddenly her steed 
was checked with violence, brought 
with one rapid bound to earth 
again, and stationed still and silent 
before the open door of the room of 
wonders. Open it wasat last, and no 
one iaside, the temptation was too 
strong—see it she must ; so, pushin 
thedooralittle widerajar, she venture 
boldly as far as the threshold, and 
gazed wonderingly within. A strange 
medley there met her view—-musty 
old volumes, piled one upon another 
in wild disorder, some open upon the 
table or on the ground, others packed 
into long shelves surrounding the 
room ; antique busts and figures, some 
without arms, others without legs, 
some with no head at all; massive 
stones, huge pieces of old oak, ske- 
letons of animals, human skulls ; 
here and there an old picture, or 
iece of coloured glass, or rare em- 
roidery, throwing in a bit of rich 
colouring on the otherwise sombre 
scene ; somehow the sight pleased 
her, and for a minute or twoshe stood 
contentedly contemplating the whole. 
“T wish I might go further,” she 
thought ; ‘‘this is the nicest room I 
ever was in, untidy and dirty, but 
such pretty dirt. Oh, what a beauti- 
ful little white face over there ! she’s 
no arms, poor thing, but the face is, 
oh, so pretty. I'd like to make one 
like it. Come, let me try ; here’s my 
pencil, and a bit of paper—there’s no 
one here~—I must.” So,seating herself 
on the floor before arare model of the 
Venus de Milo, she began her work 
in good earnest ; and,so rapt was she 
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in her occupation, that she did not 
hear a gentle footstep approaching, or 
see that the guardian of the sanc- 
tuary had himself entered and was 
contemplating with some astonish- 
ment the little creature before him. 

Never before had he observed her 
so intently, and now that he did the 
sight seemed to please him, for he 
smiled kindly upon her, as she sat 
there buried in her work. 

And no wonder, fora pretty picture 
she was no doubt, in her little white 
frock, her dark hair shining here and 
there with gold, hanging loosely over 
hershoulders, her long lashessweeping 
her well-rounded cheeks, bright with 
a rich red, brought there by her 
previous exercise, before her the little 
white Venus, behind a window 
coloured purple, scarlet and gold, 
around models of antiquity of every 
shape and size and form, she—the 
only young thing there—looked to 
him like some emblem of innocence, 
having lost her way in his gloomy 
sanctum. He would not move for fear 
of disturbing her, but stood watch- 
ing her with that same quiet smile. 
Anxious at last to see what she could 
be doing, he ventured to approach the 
least bit nearer, when the sound 
startled her, and throwing down 
yous and paper, she rose at once to 
ner feet, lifting her wonderful eyes 
for a moment to his face, then bending 
them low before him, while a crimson 
blush covered her face, she stam- 
mered out “I beg your pardon, please 
forgive me.” 

“For what, pretty child?” he an- 
swered, laying his hand kindly on 
her head. 

“You're not angry then,” she said. 

“Why should I be angry at your 
making a copy of my little Venus ? 
No; no child, and a very good idea 
you have of it,” said he, taking the 
paper from the ground and looking 
at it through his glasses. 

“Who taught you?” 

“ No one,” she answered. 

“No one! Oh, then you must learn, 
but learning’s a bad thing after all,” 
he went on half to himself, “ the self- 
taught always know most.” 

Ida did not answer. For a moment 
a bright idea bad siezed her, that she 
might now really be taught, dispelled 
as quickly by her uncle’s next words, 
wordsshe could hardly understandand 
could not dispute, as her conviction 
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was her uncle was the cleverest man 
in the world, and that what he said 
must be right. 

“You must find out things for 
yourself, child, those always do who 
are worth anything, the light within 
is their master, follow yours, little 
one, and it will all come right.” 

“Where is it?” she answered, 
looking wonderingly into his face. 

“ Where, ah where ? in the soul it 
may be, you have it, my child, it 
shines out through your eyes.” Then 
examining her picture again, he ex- 
claimed, “ you're a born artist, little 
one, cherish your gift, it is one of the 
best Heaven has to offer.” 

Ida never forgot those words, 
dimly comprehending them at the 
time, they dawned upon her later, and 
paves to form her character in after- 
ife. 

“Your name, child ?” he said then 
abruptly. 

“ Ida von der Liihe,” she answered ; 
rather astonished she should have 
lived so long under his roof, and yet 
that he should not know her name. 

“ Ah, yes, poor Heinrich’s child, I 
know. He was a bit of an artist 
himself, in his way. Such a soul for 
music!” he went on again half to 
himself, “ too much soul, they said— 
too much heart—too much feeling. 
Ah, poor fellow, the angels thin 
differently where you now are !— 
Every gift developed to the full— 
wonderful—wonderful !—and_ happi- 
ness with it—strange world that!” 
And there was a long pause, while 
the old man’s eyes seemed fixed on 
some object unseen, a sight that gave 
them that strange, sad, far off look, 
while the calm smile still played 
about the lips. Ida watched him 
intently, wondering what he saw— 
heaven, eeene-eee that beam of 
sunlight breaking through the dark 
ae forcing its way through that 
window’s purple colouring, shining 
subdued and sobered upon his up- 
turned face, might be a message, an 
opening for him, into that far off 
country. Ida almost thought so— 
she had heard stories of such things 
from Traiitchen, strange stories, she 
could scarcely understand, of a ladder 
that had stretched from earth to 
heaven, where angels walked up and 
down of a cold dark night in winter, 
when heaven opened and angels came 
and brought the world their message 
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of the Holy Christmas Child, and 
many such like things, that mappent 
long ago, it was true; but she was 
always told if she were good, she 
should see heaven and the angels too 
some day, and her uncle was good, 
and he might see them now, perhaps, 
so she watched him earnestly, almost 
fearfully, expecting she knew not 
what, when he startled her by ex- 
claiming, as if to the beam of light, 


“ Grusset mir freundlich mein ‘ Heimath’ 
Land, 

“Tech bin gefangen, ich bin in Banden 

“Ich” 


Then breaking off suddenly he 
turned to her—“ yes, child, we're all 
oes here, you as well as I. 

‘ather and mother have burst their 
bonds, we must wait, wait awhile 
the Master’s good pleasure.” 

This was very curious, rather fright- 
ening indeed, that idea of being pri- 
soners ; prisoners were shut up in a 
dark place, and were fastened with 
chains, she knew, but though she and 
her uncle did live in a dark house 
they could get out when they liked, 
and she saw no chains, there were 
none on him, nor on her own arms 
either, round and dimpled, stretched 
out now, half involuntarily, as if to 
show him how free and unfettered 
they were. He looked at her and 
smiled, “poor little one, you cannot 
understand this now,” and he laid his 
hand kindly on her head. Ida looked 
at him, longing to know more, feeli 
everything about her so vague, an 
strange, and wonderful, that day, but, 
he did not answer the look—turning 
—— as was his wont to something 
on. - They take care of you here, do 

ey ” 

“ Traiitchen does,” she answered. 

“That is well, and you learn some- 
thing with her.” 

Pp “ Yes, my verses and my hymns, 
and my reading and writing, and my 
singing.” 

“ Your singing, you can sing then,” 
looking down amused at the little 
creature, who boldly professed such 
an attainment. 

“ Yes, Traiitchen teaches me many 


- 
“Very pretty ones, no doubt, you 
must sing me one some day.” 

“Oh, I will,” she answered, only too 
proud to think this great man should 
care about her singing. 
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“And your drawing,” he said, 
taking up the sketch again, “no one 
teaches you todraw,” you said. 

“No one,” she answered rather 


sadly. ; 

“Well, well, another day—time 
enough for teaching, observe and 
think, and feel now, and practice too, 
and then a little teaching will do all 
the rest.” 

This was a little beyond Ida, very 
beautiful and clever too, she was sure, 
but too clever for her just at present. 
She began to have an undefined fear 
too, that by this time Traiitchen 
would be looking for her and would 
find her, maybe, and these delightful 
moments would pass away never to 
come again perhaps. Ob, she wished he 
would say something else, before the 
dreaded moment came! 

He did, and her little heart beat at 
the words, “ When will youcome again 
and finish it?” he said, looking at her 


copy. 

Oh, may I?” she answered, her 
bright eyes sparkling with pleasure. 

“Pretty child, so you like to come, 

ou’re not afraid of great uncle, and 
fis dark old den.” 

“Tt’s not a den, and I love it,” Ida 
answered, catching his hand in both 
of hers, “and you too,” she whispered 
in a lower voice. 

“God bless you, little one, there are 
not many to love the old man now. 
Come when you will, but be very 
tender with them all,” he said, looking 
round on his hoard of treasures. 

“Yes, yes,” she answered, “I'll he 
bar? good.” 

hen as Traiitchen’s voice resound- 


ed through the passages, making the 


old man shrink within him, she 
darted quickly off, feeling instinct- 
ively, the less of that voice he heard 
the better, that somehow it might 
interfere with her present pleasure, 
and that pleasure was too great to her 
just then to think of losing it so 
easily ; Traiitchen’s summons there- 
fore had never been so quickly obeyed. 

Thus began a new era in littlelda’s 
life, an era that did most in forming 
that life, and making her what she 
became hereafter. 

Daily now, after the morning’s walk 
with Traiitchen, a little figure might 
be seen in the quaint old doorway of 
the room of wonders, who wouldsteal 
forward and place herself at its guar- 
dian's feet, sometimes with paper 
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and pencil making daring copies of 
everything she saw; a Fra Angelico 
would not daunt, a shapeless scull 
could not alarm her ; of this last she 
had been told that nothing in God’s 
world was ugly, all had its uses, for 
artists more especially ; nothing must 
be passed byas “common or unclean,” 
all must be loved, observed, and 
studied, each for them had its special 
lesson. Strange teaching as rogards 
a map of black decay ; but then this 
old man was strange in thought and 
word and deed, his teaching then 
must of necessity be strange too. At 
other times thedrawing was laid aside, 
and books were taken up instead, 
books of all kinds and sorts and 
degrees. Nothing was forbidden her, 
nothing taken from her, evil seeme 
to have no place in her guardian’s 
creed, he looked beyond it, passing 
by it as something necessary in this 
world of time, but looking onward to 
the day “when good shall be the 
final goal of ill,” when all that was 
here called evil shall be seen to have 
had its place and uses in the vast 
system of man’s life here below. 
Strange teaching this too, and danger- 
ous, no doubt, not so to him, who 
turned involuntarily from sin and 
wrong to all that was high and pure 
and good, who had passed through 
life to the very borders of eternity, 
from whence he now took his stand, 
contemplating with quiet wonder the 
mighty whole, conceiving from his 
constant study of the world of nature 
such vast ideas of the love and 
wisdom of its great Creator, that 
nothing he felt could by him be 
tolerated, that would not end at last 
in good : and strong in this his‘faith, 
calmly he went forward on his way, 
looking right through the darkness 
to the light of day, feeling that “ the 
darkness is no darkness to thee, for 
the night is as clear as the day, the 
darkness and light to thee are both 
alike ;” and feeling this, he trusted for 
the rest. 

Beautiful for him this doctrine, and 
who could blame him ? but for others, 
for the young especially there was a 
subtle danger in it all, a danger that 
—— the little one committed 
to his charge and breathed its blight 
upon her. Who was there to warn 
her in the course she had now begun ? 
Who was there to tell her of the 
dangersof the life that lay outstretched 
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before her? Who was there to tell 
her of the evil and pomt her to the 
good? The books she read were 
often full of evil, underlying the 
beauties they contained—true she 
passed it by, as something she could 
not understand—yet the tone was 
dangerous, and could not but have 
some effect upon that mind so easily 
impressed. The talk she heard of 
clever men who came about her uncle 
was hardly calculated either to help 
her on her way ; the conventional was 
by them wholly disregarded, scorned, 
and trampled underfoot, ifit interfered 
with the attainment.of their goal—a 
goal, beautiful in general and high 
and noble—precious above all things 
to an artist’s soul, precious therefore 
to her who sat and listened, and heard 
and drankit in, making their doctrines 
the foundation of her afterlife. A 
pity for her, though it all looked great 
and broad and glorious now, a danger 
lurked beneath, and none was by to 
breathe a word of warning in her ear. 
Poor little Ida! no wonder her life in 
England seemed stiff and cold, and 
narrow, after a life and teaching so 
thoroughly the opposite—so thor- 
oughly that the Germans designate 
by the expressive word “ genial.” 
But we have passed to later days 
in Ida’s life—not all at once did this 
teaching become her creed—at first 
much passed by her, unheard and 
uncomprehended — old and young 
philosophers that gathered round her 
uncle, hardly noticed, but to bestow 
a word or two of admiration on the 
little creature, so quiet at his feet, and 
if they thought of her at all, they 
imagined her engrossed with her own 
ursuits, and so she was at first, but 
' degrees the pencil or the volume 
were laid aside, and she paused and 
listened wonderingly to the words 
they uttered, trying if she could to 
fathom them; failing sadly at the be- 
ginning, but by degrees the light began 
to dawn upon her, a light too often 
of her own making, and therefore 
too often wrong, but yet that pointed 
out a meaning of some kind or other 
to the novel words she heard. But 
as years went on, the real truth often 
broke in upon her, sometimes a werd 
or too spoken by one of them, compared 
with the books she had been reading, 
orsomething in nature she had ob- 
served, or some thought as pes unde- 
veloped.of her own, would bring the 
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meaning all at once before her, some- 
times one of them would stop and ° 
speak to her, directly looking over the 
volume of art, philosophy, or poetry 
she was reading, and point out its 
meaning to her; branching off into 
other words of glorious beauty, that 
sent a thrill of rapture to her heart, 
and a dazzling brightness to her eyes; 
at other times, when the evening light 
was waning, and the book or study 
must be laid aside, her uncle would lie 
back in his high carved chair and 
speak to her, as only he could speak, 
leading her on into unknown worlds 
of light and mystery and dazzling 
beauty, not gradually or step by step, 
but speedily and rapidly, so that 
thought almost gave way before the 
wondrous things he uttered, and she 
could only follow breathless and 
amazed along the lightning path he 
led her. Sometimes he would pause, 
and she would either sit and ponder 
or question him as to the meaning of 
what she had heard; at times he would 
explain quite carefully, at others the 
question was unheeded, and he would 
turn off upon some other track, so 
that she could only hear and strive to 
follow, and wait for the time when 
the meaning would arrive. 

Perhaps that time in this world 
would never come—never, till beneath 
the rays of that sun which would make 
“many things to become plain to her.” 

But not alone were mind and brain 
developed, her precious talents were 
also nobly cultivated, cultivated not 
as others are; she was sent to no 
school, she had no especial teacher, it 
seemed as if by chance she ever learnt 
at all. 

As far as her painting was concerned 
she followed strictly her uncle's advice, 
studied, copied, observed and learnt 
from nature, but yet she was dissatis- 
fied, she felt she needed more, and 
how to obtain it she could not tell. 
At last among the throng of learned 
ones round her uncle, an artist of 
great celebrity, from Aiisseldorf, ar- 
rived. From the first he took an 
interest in the pretty child and longed 
to have her as a model, but from the 
moment he saw her drawings, and 
powerful attempts at painting, the 
interest increased tenfold, and he 
plainly told her uncle of her genius, as 
yet so undeveloped, and said it was 
a sin it should be so, and that he 
meant to take her back with him to 
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study’; his wife should look after her 
and make her quite at home, and she 
should have the teaching that would 
help her to work as perfectly as she 
conceived, 

Those were happy days to Ida, 
when she worked all day with other 
students, in a real artist's studio, 
beneath that noble master’s eye, who 
marked with pride her progress, and 
helped her onward with his mighty 
hand, when the very air she breathed 
was art, the friends she made were 
artists, the world she moved in was 
seen only with artistic eyes. Oh how 
much of the beautiful in art and 
nature was spread out before her! 
what she had longed for, thirsted 
after, now at length realized. How 
small she felt amongst it, how 
gigantic was her task! nigh to 
overwhelm her, were it not for the 
genius strength within, a strength 
that pushed her onward, in spite of 
every failure, a strength that those 
must have who conquer in the fight. 

Thus was Ida’s artist-talent deve- 
loped, the cultivation of her voice was 
something similar. 

We haveseen how from her earliest 
days she took her place among her 
uncle’s circle of friends ; it was in one 
of these days, when she was yet but 
a little child, that the conversation 
turned, as it often did, on liberty, and 
this day especially on songs of liberty ; 
one or two were mentioned and sung 
with spirit by one of the younger men. 
“But there is another,” he said, “a 
right good one, set. to the tune of 
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unlike any child they had ever heard, 
those impassioned lines beginning — 
“ Ach Ihr armen Narren hoffen stets und 
harren, 
“‘ Dass der Freiheit’s Morgenroth anbricht.” 


Amazed they heard those clear 
tones welling forth, rising with scorn 
or passion, or sinking with pity, as 
the song continued, amazed they 
watched that fairy form, with head 
erect, and eyes grown bright with 
fiery fervour, as her passionate appeal 
went forth—she seemed to understand, 
to feel it all—as she stood there a 
very incarnation of thespirit of liberty, 
gathered into the form of a little 
child. 

“ Brava, brava,” they exclaimed 
with rapture; “‘we greet thee with 
full hearts, thou beautiful little free- 
dom’s child.” 

“How did you learn that, little 
one ¢” said her uncle, his eyes shining 
brightly, though the tone was calm. 

“T learnt it from Traiitchen,” she 
answered, her little face covered with 
blushes. 

“ Traiitchen’s a brave woman,” said 
he, “did she teach you any more ?” 

“Oh yes, she taught me, ‘der Frau 
Wirthin’s Tochter’ the (landlady’s 
daughter.”’) 

“Sing it, sing it, dear child,” said 
they all. 

And she did sing it, with a look this 
timesosad and mournful, anda voiceso 
low and full of deepest pathos, that 
not one amongst them but felt that 
music in his heart, and not an eye was 
there but shone the brighter for his 


Weber's valse, T can’t rightly remem- tears. 


ber it, I wish I could, I can only 
remember lines here and there,” and 
he repeated some. 

“ Ah, I know,” said a little voice at 
his side, “ Traiitchen taught me.” 

“Does the little Fraulein really 
know it?” he answered, “ would she 
tell it to me, then?” 

“‘ What is the child saying?” said 
her uncle. 

“That she knows one of the songs 
of liberty I can’t quite remember.” 

“ Ah so; and will she sing it now?” 
he answered. 

* Yes, yes, will the little ‘ Fraulein’ 
sing it too ?” 

“T will,” she replied, and stood 
straight before them, a very atom 
among that circle of great men, and 
sang in @ clear child’s voice, but 
with a strength and depth and spirit 


_ From that day Ida’s fame as a 
singer was established, from that day, 
often and often was she called upon 
to cheer or soothe or sadden them, 
by her wondrous gift of music. And 
how glad she felt to fling it forth 
before them, how proud she felt—as 
years went on and such things became 
clearer to her mind—to think she was 
allowed to offer her gift to such a 
circle! Proud she felt, in truth, and 
honoured, feeling sure they looked 
upon her singing as a precious gift 
from heaven, worshipping the power 
that brought it forth, and prizing it 
even as she did herself. 

Truly, Ida, those words spoken long 
ago by yourold uncle, applied then to 
painting, but applicable equally to 
music, and every other gift were not 
lost upon you, and every word spoken 
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those around you, only heightened 
the impression, for each one there was 
a@ worshipper of some sort at the 
shrine of nature and of art himself. 

No wonder, Ida, you were looked 
upon asa strange enthusiast, when 
you left your magic circle for the cold 
conventional one of a quiet everyday 
English life. But Ida was not alone 
the giver on these occasions, many a 
one there stretched out his hand to 
offer in return any of the help he could 
bestow. 

From one she learnt her notes, 
another a dreamy old professor who 
looked on music as his God-given 
child, taught her music, its art and 
science, and how to play herself; 
anotheran Italian—aschance so willed 
it—who had slipped in amongst them, 
taught herthe art of singing, and how 
to develop her voice. tween him 
and the professor a ceaseless war was 
waged on the subject of their country’s 
music. One fighting bravely for 
Beethoven, Mendelsohn, Mozart, and 
the classic ; the other pleading as hotly 
for. Rossini, Donizetti, and the 
operatic, ending always in each calling 
upon Ida to exemplify his theory, 
but ending always in the beauty of 
her singing, causing them to forget 
the subject that had called it forth, 
and casting them both down humbled 
as worshippers before the shrine of 
music as a whole. 4 

Such may give some idea of the 
early life and training of Ida Vonder 
Liihe. Training we can scarcely call 
it, unless it be that the somewhat 
fitful and irregular development of 
her talents may be called a training 
in her art. But in spite of its fitful- 
ness and irregularity—lessons left off, 
maybe for weeks and months together, 
while her instructors were away, to 
be resumed again with tenfold vigour 
on their return, instruction then that 
others would receive in a month, 
crammed perhaps into afew days—but 
in spite of this, such a system was 
just the very one that suited her, 
whether its suiting her showed its 
being best is another matter. Discip- 
line for head and heart was what 
she needed, and discipline in any 
form she never knew. True her 
good nurse Traiitchen taught her 
something of the kind in early 

ears, doing her best to make her 
little lady good and true and gentle, 


and Ida tried in some degree at times 
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to follow hercounsels ; but, then, such 
counsels what were they, as years 
went by, and Ida learnt to look on 
life so differently ? Not that then the 
good and true were laid aside, but 
somehow the good was looked upon 
with different eyes, and the true to be 
attained, no matter at what sacrifice. 
The true so different in its meaning to 
that, the simple Traiitchen thought 
it so veiled and overshadowed, often 
that the honest soul could only clasp 
her hands and raise her eyes to 
heaven, when Ida repeating the lessons 
she had learnt, strove to enlighten 
her on a subject so mysterious, “I 
thought the truth so plain and 
simple,” she would exclaim, “ but you, 
dear heart, make it as difficult as 
saying the Bible backwards.” 

Then Ida would only smile, and 
look down calmly from her lofty 
pinnacle till at times she saw the good 
woman really troubled at the doctrines 
she expounded ; then she would throw 
her arms round her neck and say she 
was the “bestest Traiitchen” in the 
world, much better than all the clever 
people pet together,” which generally 
soothed and set the rufiled soul at 
rest. But one day, when Traiitchen 
had been to church, and had heard a 
stirring sermon from the good pastor, 
even this failed ; so Ida took more 
— than usual in trying to make 

er meaning plain, and convincing 
Traiitchen her way was best, so much 
she said, and used so many holy 
beautiful words, that the poor nurse 
at last was mystified herself, and tried 
to think her pretty “ Fraulein” must 
be right after all, answering her 
somewhat as Marguerite answered 
Faust-— 
“* Das ist alles recht schén und gut, 
‘“‘ Ungefiahr sagt das der Pfarrer 
“Nur mit bisschen audern Worten.” 


From that time Ida never broached 
the subject again, perhaps she thought 
it best to retire from the field, leaving 
a good impression, or that she feared 
really to grieve her good nurse, or 
more likely than either, she thought 
it waste of time to teach a simple 
countrywoman, a German philoso- 
pher’s idea of truth. 

But if'spite of her silence, Traiitchen 
watched her darling and prayed over 
her. — her too in what way she 
could from the snares she knew must 
gather round her, and this influence, 
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slight though it were, had its good 
effect on Ida, it was the only stead 

safeguard she ever knew ; and thoug 

it could not curb that wild impas- 
sioned nature, or lead the wanderings 
of that untamed spirit, yet it was a 
hedge of some sort, though Ida 
hardly knew it at the time ; it was 
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only when it was withdrawn, and 
Traiitchen was taken from her, that 
she knew what a wholesome guide 
and stay she had lost. 

Perhaps if Traiitchen had lived 
Ida’s life might have been a different 
one. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


A Frew months after Traiitchen’s 
death, Ida had reached her sixteenth 
birthday, when a new era in her life 
began to open out before her. 

It was a soft calm evening in the 
latter days of June, when the sun had 
been so hot all day that Ida could 
= rise with it, and work the few 
cool morning hours in her beloved 
studio, devoting the rest of the day 
to thought or books, or quiet of some 
sort in her uncle’s room, too hot even 
to reach her favourite haunt in the 
green wood, beyond the town, too hot 
to stir till the evening, when with a 
great deal of entreaty she enticed her 
uncle out to the shady gardens above 
the Rhine, to listen to the music of 
men’s voices, sung in harmony s0 
sweet and pure, as seemed to soothe 
all weariness torest, and hush earth's 
din and discord into “ holy calm.” 

Little did Ida know as yet of din 
and discord, kept still and sheltered 
in that quiet German town; little did 
she know of it as yet, or think that 
on this special evening the first note 
of that chord would sound, beautiful 
at first and full of harmony, yet 
containing within it a power of discord 
so intense as might destroy the music 
of her life hereafter for ever. 

On this summer evening then, calm 
and unconscious, Ida and her guardian 
sallied forth to the shady gardens 
above the Rhine. They seated them- 
selves under an old chestnut tree, a 
little apart from the ae Ida lying 
back with hands clasped and eyes 
closed, giving herself wholly over to 
the influence of “‘ sweet sounds,” un- 
mindful of those that continually 

and repasse before her, 
admiring from a respectful distance 
the pretty little lady. 

But on this was one amongst 
the crowd did more than that, a tall 
man, with a dark handsome face, and 
eyes that looked dreamily out from 
under the cover of their heavy lids, a 


stranger evidently, and unversed in 
the customs of the place, if not, he 
would hardly have approached those 
two so nearly, seating himself right op- 
posite them, when everyone else knew 
the old professor, and his niece's love 
of solitude, and respecting it would 
not think of intruding uponit. But 
he being a stranger did not know, and 
struck with admiration at sight of 
that little fairy form under the 
chestnut tree, he did not see why he 
should not take up a comfortable posi- 
tion close at hand, and observe it at 
his leisure. 

Ida, utterly unconscious of his pres- 
ence, sat there calm and still, a smile 
upon her parted lips, a tear dro 
hanging on the long dark lashes, till 
the last notes of the tenor voice rising 
high above the soft accompaniment 
of men’s voices died away, then witha 
deep drawn sigh opened hereyesat that 
instant and fixed them full upon him. 
He positively started at their wild 
beauty, this b/asé man of the world 
felt himself rivetted tothe spot, by one 
look of those deep, dark, wondrous 
eyes. She, unlike most girls, did not 
at once withdraw her gaze, but con- 
tinued observing him as intently as he 
from under his half-closed lids, was 
even now observing her. With a true 
artist’s feeling, she could not but 
be struck by beauty, be it in man 
woman, or child, its beingin a man did 
not make it the less striking to her, 
or the less a reason for not studying 
the beautiful in God’s creation ; be- 
sides, in this man she saw at once the 
face she needed for a picture she was 
just now painting, which gavea double 
reason for her scrutiny. To do her 
justice she had no idea how he was 
observing her, she could not imagine 
that those eyes apparently closed 
could see anything, so she sat and 
watched his face from time to time, 
as she would one of Velasquez, only 
with more interest, as the beautiful in 
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nature must ever exceed the beautiful 

‘in art. Little thought she how that 
before very long that face would 
stand as frontispiece to the one great 
poem of her life. ; 

When she reached home, as she 
wished her uncle good night, she said 
in her quick, abrupt way, “ Uncle, I 
want a face I’ve seen this evening ; 
it’s exactly the Mephistopheles I'm 
looking for, for my new picture.” 

“ So, so, dear child,’ he answered 
dreamily ; “you must have it.” 

Most people would have asked 
first what and whose this face was 
he promised her so readily, but 
then this man was not like most people, 
as we have seen. He knew that the 
little girl under his care was like 
those around him, devoting herself to 
some grand work—a work before 
which all else must bow, if she were 
in truth a real follower of her art— 
therefore all that was necessary to 
the carrying out of that art must, if 
possible, be obtained. He never 
paused to consider the distinction be- 
tween her—a young, beautiful girl— 
and the men which formed the rest 
of .his circle, and if he had, he would 
have been at a loss to understand the 
difference, where art was concerned. 

Strange guide this for any woman, 
and more especially for this one. 
Strange coincidence, too, that the first 
sight of this man should strike Ida 
in no other way than his being a per- 
fect impersonation of the fiend Me- 
phistopheles! Was that first sight 
prophetic? Perhaps so. 

d in what way did Ida strike 
him ? As something fascinating, from 
her wild beauty—the more so from 
its being so uncommon, so unlike any- 
thing he had ever seen—something to 
give an interest to his enforced life of 
solitude in this little German town— 
something, the very observation of 
which would serve to amuse and dis- 


tract his thoughts, even if it went no 


further. Her observation of him, too, 
had not escaped his notice ; it puzzled 
him—that look—so intent and ear- 
nest, neither shy nor trembling, bold 
nor unwomanly, one he could not 
understand, and had never seen in the 
face of any other woman. But some- 
how that look—fascinating though 
it was—was not apogee to his 
mind ; he would have liked some sign 
of tremulous fascination on her part, 
such as most women evinced when 
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under the power of his eyes—eyes 
that had done wonderful things in 
their day, and of which he was by no 
means ignorant ; but nothing of this 
was there in her case, and somehow 
this fact a little mortified him, and put 
him on his mettle to try his power 
when occasion offered. Sabai this 
motive, mingled with his own feeling 
of admiration, prompted his return to 
the gardens the very next evening, 
and taking up his position in the very 
same place ; but if so, he was doomed 
to disappointment, for this evenin 
she did not come. Wearied wit 
waiting and watching, annoyed that 
his watch was to no purpose, and an- 
noyed with himself for being annoyed, 
he at length rose hastily, in the very 
middle ot one of the most thrilling 
German valses—played to perfection 
by that common baud—and hurriedly 
left the gardens. Where to go he had 
not exactly made up his mind ; to his 
hotel, perhaps ; but what should he 
do there? Nothing but what he 
could do just as well where he was— 
smoke his cigar. Besides the night is 
beautiful, he thonght, “* Why not take 
a stroll first, and see what’s to be seen 
in this wretched hole—unfortunate 
fellow that I am, to be doomed, all 
for lack of a few hundreds, to vege- 
tate in such a place! and not even 
this little girl to amuse me to-night— 
where can she be?” Thinking thus, 
and strolling leisurely along, his hands 
in his pockets, his cigarin his mouth, 
looking very handsome, rather cr 
and very much bored, he chanced a 
of a sudden to lift his eyes for a mo- 
ment, just as he was passing an old 
fashioned gabled house on the out- 
skirts of the town, and there, as good 
or ill luck would have it, looked out 
from one of those narrow windows 
that very little face that had so im- 
pressed him. 

Yes, there she was, more beautiful 
than ever, he thought, quite a picture 
set in that Gothic frame—the chin 
upon the little hand, like one of 
Raphaei’s child-angels; the dark hair 
brushed back from the broad full 
forehead, the large wild eyes uplifted, 
looking far away Snot the calm 
blue sky and the shining stars. 
“ Beautiful she is, indeed,” he thought ; 
“almost worth the fool I’m ma cing 
of myself staring at her in the dark, 
as if I were ashamed of myself. I 


must be off, though, before some faith- 
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ful friend or guardian comes and 
sends me; and here’s one coming, if 
I’m not greatly mistaken ;” and he 
moved out from under the shadow. 
The movement startled her from her 
reverie, and looking down shesaw him, 
and at once fixed upon him the calm 
quiet gaze of the night before. With a 
thrill at the heart--man of the world 
that he was, he thought himself incap- 
able of feeling—he moved away, to 
dream by night and muse by day of 
the little wild dark face, set in its 
Gothic frame, looking out at him by 
the light of stars. 

And she thought more than ever 
what a face it was for her picture. 

“Tf he were only some poor man I 
might hire for a thaler or two,” she 
thought ; “ but he’s not, he’s evidentl 
a gentleman ; some great one, too, 
think—a prince in disguise, perhaps, 
like dear old Traiitchen’s fairy tales. 
How funny to think of offering a 
‘thaler’ to a prince to sit to me! 
But I wish, all the same, I could get 
hold of him. If I werea man I could 
just go up and ask him, but I’m a 
woman—bah! Butif I ama woman 
I’m an artist too, and an artist must 
risk something for her art. Risk 
what? Nothing,thatIcansee. But 

oor Traiitchen wouldn’t have seen it 
in that light. Dear me—dear me; 1 
— must wait and do nothing 
ras ”» 


She meant to keep to this intention, 
but circumstances were too strong for 
her, and blindly she yielded to them. 
A day or two later, when a few refresh- 
ing showers had somewhat cooled the 
air, Ida set out alone for a ramble in 
the woods. Tired at last with wan- 
dering, she seated herself on a grassy 
bank, covered with mosses and wild 
flowers, her back against a tree ; and, 
taking out her sketch-book, proceeded 
to draw from memory the face that 
had so struck her. A more difficult 
task she found it than she had 
imagined, and after sundry attempts 
she flung down her sketch-book dis- 
gusted, saying, half aloud, “It’s no 
use ; if he would only come |” 

The words were no sooner spoken 
than he appeared, as if by magic, 
standing right before her. She started 
up, almost frightened and half in- 
clined to run away ; when he, instead 
of merely passing by without a word, 
approached her—hat in hand—and, 
deeply apologizing for the liberty he 
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was taking, informed her he had lost 

his way, and would she have the 

—_ goodness to direct him how to 
nd it. 

How much of this story was a 
fabrication of the moment she had 
no means of knowing, so she only 
answered, at once without the least 
embarrassment, that she was too 
happy to give him any information, 
or rather, as she was going back to 
the town herself, if he would follow, 
she would act as his guide. 

Renewing his apologies with many 
thanks, he too gladly accepted her 
offer, thinking it at first rather odd 
she should make it ; but changing his 
mind as he went on, seeing her perfect 
simplicity, and how much as a mat- 
ter of course she did it. Again, he 
would have liked her manner a little 
different, and again felt a slight 
degree of mortification at her sang 
Jfroid towards himself ; he that was 
in the habit of seeing women tremble 
and quiver at his approach, to. be 
treated as if he were no one, was a 
little galling. But then she was such a 
child, perhaps new to all these things, 
and such a beautiful child, too, he 
could not feel it in his heart to be 
very long vexed with her; besides 
this walk was giving him the oppor- 
tunity he had sought, so why should 
he quarrel with his bread and butter ? 
“T wish she would say something, 
though,” he thought, as he walked on 
in silence behind her, “instead of 
turning round every now and then to 
look at me and seeif I’m following her.” 

And she was thinking all the time, 
not of him as a man, but of him asa 
picture, and those looks every now 
and then directed towards him, were 
to impress his face upon her memory ; 
for, much as she would have like 
to ask him point blank to sit to her, 
some undefined dread of what poor 
Traiitchen would have said, kept her 
back and made her pause. When 
they had walked on some time longer, 
he thought “well, this silence has 
lasted long enough in all conscience ; 
it’s very pleasant looking at her, cer- 
tainly, but it’s not everything. I’m 
not usually shy, why shouldI be, now ? 
she’s only a child after all ; I wonder 
Lever thought of hesitating on the 
matter.” But he did hesitate, child 
though she were; something about 
her, with all her simplicity and frank- 
ness, kept him back. 
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At last, when they were nearing thing it is, to be sure!” Then aloud 
the town, he felt the case was grow- to her, with another low bow— 
ing desperate—the moments were “I’m sure, I feel highly flattered 
slipping by and nothing had been you'do me too much honour ; if I 
done—he must begin. There,aturn can be of any use to you, it will only 
in the road might furnish an excuse, give me too much pleasure.” 
and approaching a little nearer he “Oh, thank you,” she exclaimed, 
said, taking off his hat as he did so, blushing again, she scarce knew why ; 
and looking down on her as only he she was always in the habit of being 
could look— treated with the greatest deference, 

“T hope I’m not ae. you out of why, then, should this manner make 
your way, I see the road branches off her feel so silly? She did feel silly 
there ; are you sure this is your way more so even when she looked up and 
as well ?” their eyes met. 

Instead of answering his question, Oh, what was it then that sent such 
to his utter astonishment, she burst a curious feeling to her heart, and 
out with “don’t stir, don’t stir, I be- made her feel as if she would like to 
seech you ; it’s exactly the look, ex- runaway? His eyes were on her all 
actly the manner, it couldn't be better. the time, watching every turn of 
Oh, if I only might take you now.” her expressive face ; with a thrill of 

For the first time in his life, he felt triumph he saw his advantage, it 
completely taken aback, and at a loss rewarded him instantly and revived 
how to answer a woman ; he simply _ his good opinion of himself ; for before 
stood there like a fool, without saying ‘that, he felt just a little cast down at 
a word. Seeing his look of astonish- her regarding him only in the light of 
ment, she began to fear she'd done a lay figure, whether beautiful or 
something very odd ; and, forthe first otherwise he could not eventell. His 
time in her life, was at a loss how to courage was returning now, he would 

“proceed, so she could -_y hang her ask her— 
a and blush a deeper blush than “I hope it’s a pretty picture,” he 
she had ever done before. said, in that gentle voice of his. 

She looked so pretty, so humble, “Oh, it’s hardly begun,” she an- 
and innocent standing there; she swered ; “I’m thinking it out now.” 


appealed at once, as all prettywomen “But the subject, may I ask what 
did to what he called his heart, and it is—or is it a secret ¢” 
becoming master of himself again “A secret, oh, no,” she answered ; 


immediately he said, in his softest “it’s one from Faust.” 
voice and most courtier-like man- “Oh! and I’m tobe the Faust,” he 
ner— thought. “I hope she’s the Margue- 
“I beg your pardon, I’m afraid I rite ; that'll be some fun at least.” 
did not quite understand, I’m so Then aloud—“ From what part of 
stupid about German ; but did you Faust ?” 
want me to do anything for you ?” “ Well, from a part that’s not gener- 
She looked up a moment and said ally painted, I think, at least I never 
suddenly, half under ber breath, saw it—it’s the scene between Mephis- 
“Oh, there it is again!” then once topheles, Frau Martha, and Margue- 
more blushed crimson ; such a new rite, and the moment I want to seize 
thing for her to feel put out in this is when Mephistopheles approaches 
manner, she felt quite provoked with Marguerite for the firsttime. Do you 
herself, “such nonsense,’ she thought, like the idea ?” 
“as if I were doing anything wrong, Colonel Harvey—for my readers 
T'll speak at once— have, of course, discovered that he it 
“Oh,” she said, looking up amidst was—was aman too well versed in 
her blushes, “it was my fault, but the ways of the world to betray the 
you looked so exactly the idea of a extreme annoyance he felt, so he only 
picture I'm painting, I couldn’t help answered—“ It appears to me most 
calling out ;” then ing brave as original ;” but inwardly he thought to 
she went on, and looking straightinto himself—“ Well, that is cool, 1 must 
his face, exclaimed “Oh, I should so say ; first she stares at me, and tells 
like to paint ou!” me she wants me for a lay figure, and 
“So,” he this isthe mean- then that lay figure is to be the 
ing of all these what an odd devil. Upon my word, I’m half in- 
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clined to be angry, only she ts so 
pretty, and appears tq take it all as 
such a matter of course. I wonder 
what she can be! I must try and 
find out.”” Then turning to her, “ Are 
you very fond of painting ?” he said. 

Standing still once more, and look- 
ing up, with .a glow of enthusiasm in 
her child-fa0e, and a wild light in her 
eyes, she said with energy, and accent- 
ing with scorn the first words—“ Yond 
of it/ that is no way to speak to a 
painter about her art !” 

“Gracious goodness!” he thought, 
“this energetic reality is quite appal- 
ling, what shall I say next ?” 

No woman of the world had ever 
so daunted him, and he felt half per- 
plexed, half amused by it, pend 
when he looked at the size of the crea- 
ture who had the power to do so. 

“T—I did not know,” and he al- 
most stammered, “that I had the 
honour of addressing a real artist.” 

“ What did you think I was, then ?” 
her cheeks glowing again. “A false 
one! playing with Art! Do you 
know,” and her eyes literally shone 
like stars of fire, “ I should look upon 
that very much in the light of sacri- 


“Worse and worse,” he thought. 
“How shall I ever get out of this 
hobble ?” and in German, too. . “ No, 
really,” he continued, aloud—“I did 
not mean that; I only meant I 
thought you were an amateur.” 

“T don't quite know what you mean 
by that,” she answered, and paused for 
his reply, but as none came, she said, 
half to herself, and with a strong touch 
of scorn in the voice, “Ah, perhaps 
it’s the distinction between artists 
for pleasure and those paid for it,” 
then looking. up with a curl of those 
sensitive lips, “/’m not paid for it, 
- yet I’m something more than fond 
of it.” 

“T’m sure,” said he, looking at her 
earnestly, “whatever you take up 
must be with the whole heart.” Then 
to himself, “I think that'll get me 
out of the scrape.” 

“T should hope so,” she answered, 
quickly. “I don’t understand the 
meaning of trifling.” 

How often those words, and the 
look that accompanied them, haunted 
him since ; he felt in Ais turn posi- 
tively humbled before her, to get rid 
of the feeling he asked when he should 
have the honour of sitting to her. 
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“ Oh, yes,” she answered, dreamily, 
as if only half hearing him—‘“ I for- 
got—let me see—could you come to- 
morrow ¢” 

The energy of a few moments ago 
was quite gone ; she did not even look 
up, or seem to care whether he came 
or not, 

“This will never do,” he thought ; 
“T seem to have angered her past for- 
Gow I must try and set it right.” 

hen to her aloud, with quite a mel- 
ancholy tone of voice, and looking 
most penitent—“ I’m afraid I have 
vexed you, Fraulein, with my stupid 
speeches—I’m very sorry, but you 
can’t expect a rough soldier such as I 
am, accustomed to knock about in 
camp and barracks, to feel, as you do, 
about your noble art.” 

He could not have urged a better 
plea, and he knew it.. He knew that 
in the secret heart of every woman 
lurks a lingering admiration for the 
man whose rough and perilous calling 
is so different from her own, that no 
matter how she may have exalted her 
nobler pursuits in her heart of hearts, 
she honours him for the dangers of 
his, and in spite of all her vaunting, 
looks up to him for being what she 
never, in all her life, could approach 
to. He knew this, and more than this, 
that when the man who tells her so 
looks calm, and quiet, and gentle, as 
if he could not hurt a fly, that the 
effect, instead of being diminished, 
will be increased tenfold. And this 
was the exact case at that moment. 
She looked up at him, her heart soft- 
ened in an instant, and with a smile, 
brighter, he thought, than any he had 
ever seen, and again that deep blush 
said, quite simply, ‘I’m afraid I was 
rude,” then looking down said gently, 
** No, you could not feel of course as I 
do. You're a soldier; then?” 

“ Yes, you will think the less of me 
for that, I fear.” This was said in 
the same gently mournful tone he 
had never found yet to fail, nor did 
it now. 

“No, indeed, I do not,” she an- 
swered quietly. “I honour soldiers, 
oe, have their grand work to do 
a 


“She'll get into the heroics again, ” 
he thought, “if I don’t stop her. I 


shouldn’t care to be questioned about 
my work, except in one or two in- 
stances it would hardly bear inspec- 
tion, I think,” and involuntarily his 
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mind wandered back to his everyday 
London life—late breakfast, ride in 
Rotten-row, “récherché” luncheon, 
lounge in the park, five o’clock tea, 
dinner, the opera, a concert, a 
ball, or entertainment of some sort, 
ending up with a whist party, of 
which he was feeling the effects now 
in his “se’jour” in this little, dull 
German town. “Not very grand, 


this,” he thought, and he felt almost 
that it was so. 
“TI may come then, and sit to you,” 
he said, gently. 


“Ob, yes,” she answered, “ thank 
ou. 


“ But where shall I come ?” 

‘Here,” she replied, as they 
stopped before an old-fashioned, 
gabled house; “ this is my house, and 
there is my studio up there—do yon 
see? quite high up. I won’task you 
to come in now, as my uncle is so 
rg be strangers, but to-morrow, when 
I have told him, I’m sure he will 
have great pleasure in receiving you. 
What way are you going now ? Ishould 
ask if you wanted me any further as 
your guide.” 

This was said with the old frank- 
ness of manner, as if it was nothing 
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at all to walk through the streets 
alone with a man, and a man as hand- 
some as he knew himself to be, and 
a stranger to boot. This simplicity 
and reality were quite perplexing to 
him. In all his experience—and his 
was not a short one, he had never 
met anything like it, and he felt al- 
most at a loss how to deal with it. 
He was not sure that he liked it, yet 
its very originality fascinated him, 
and on the whole he was not sorry at 
hisappointment, though one made with 
a little less show of openness would 
have been more to his mind. He re- 
_— to her question, taking off his 

at, aud standing bare-headed before 
her, “ Oh, no, thank you, my hotel is 
close here. I should not think of 
trespassing any further on the good- 
ness of my guide, much as I am alive 
to the exceeding pleasure of her 
society.” Then with a low bow, 
“ Shall it be early to-murrow?” “At 
eleven, please,” she answered quickly, 
and rushed past him into the house, 
not before, however, he had observed 
another and even deeper blush, and 
had the satisfaction of knowing that 
he it was who had called it there. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Next morning, punctually as the 
clock struck eleven, Colonel Harvey 
was ushered up the old creaking stair- 
case of the old gabled house into Ida's 
studio. She advanced to meet him in 
a coarse holland blouse, thrown over 
her dainty little form, looking, he 
thought, even prettier and more 
original than ever in this curious 
attire. 

He himself, in a simple suit of grey 
tweed, — plain, but faultlessly 
made, looked so unmistakably the 
high-bred English gentleman, so 
utterly unlike the careless, ill-dressed 
set Ida was in the habit of meeting, 
whose habiliments at no time, but 
especially at this early hour of the 
day, could bear a too close scrutiny, 
quite took her aback, and made her 
revert once more in her own mind to 
the idea of a prince in disguise. 

Her start was not lost upon him, and 
it pleased him and as a sort of 
tonic upon his nerves, already rather 
shattered by his early walk and 
mount up these high dark stairs. 


He had meant to be striking and 
attractive, and it was not unpleasant 
to find he had succeeded. 

“T am punctual, you see, Fraulein,” 
he said, standing in the doorway, 
and making her a low bow. 

It was curious, though his appear- 
ance and attitude were precisely the 
same as yesterday, it was more of him 
as a man, than of him as a picture, 
she now thought. 

“You are very good,” she answered, 
with a slight embarrassment, not lost 
upon him either. “Won't you come 
in? Dmafraid you were hardly pre- 
pared for so untidy a place as this.” 

“On the contrary,” he said, “it 
looks too artistic to give one time to 
think of anything else.” 

He thought he had made a perfect 
speech this time, but he was mis- 
taken. She saw at once it was a 
mere compliment, and as such de- 
testable. So she only answered 
shortly— 

“But you know you don’t care for 
the artistic 1” 
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* Pardon me,” he answered, “I 
never said that.” Then in a softer 
tone, “ And even if I did—one may 
learn, may one not? With sucha 
teacher one could hardly help it.” 

This sort of thing was not at all 
to her taste, so she replied with 
earnestness, looking him full in the 
face— 

“No, one does not learn such 


things.” 

“Pm shut up,” he thought ; I’d 
better not attempt any more of that 
kind of thing.” So he only an- 
swered, in as grave a tone as hers— 

“T’m sorry to hear it.” 

She was almost taken in this time 
herself, but as her conviction ad- 
mitted of no dispute, she merely 
turned towards the canvas, and 
began searching among her brushes. 

“ May I luok at some of these ?” he 
said, moving towards her paintings, 
scattered everywhere about the room. 

“T think I must say ‘no’ just at 
present,” she answered, gently. “ As 
the light is so perfect now I should 
like to begin at once.” 

“Oh, certainly. Where shall I 
place myself ?” 

“There, if you please,” she said, 
pointing to a chair opposite. 

“T may sit, then?’ inwardly re- 
lieved that such was the case. 

“Yes, it’s only a study of your 
head I mean to make to-day,” and 
she proceeded to lift down a huge 
canvas laid upon her easel, 

“Let me help you,” he said, coming 
forward and taking it gently out of 
her hands. 

“Thank you; but I assure you I 
can manage it quite well myself. 
I’m accustomed to these things. I 
should have moved it before only I 
was working at it this morning. 
That is where you will be when 
have made the study first, I thought 
it best to begin in this way, as 
yours is not an easy face to take.” 

“T am sure you know best,” he 
answered, pleased she should take 
such interest in his face, but a little 
vexed again she should speak of it so 
much as a matter of course. As she 
was arranging the smaller canvas, 
he had time to observe the larger 
one, and in that moment he saw the 
outline of a girlish face, sweet, 
grave, and simple, the head drooped, 
the eyes bent down, the long eye- 
lashes sweeping the soft, rounded 
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cheek, just the expression, though 
the face was not quite the same, as 
he had seen in another little face, 
bending under his own gaze, only 
the day before. He was about to 
exclaim at the likeness when some- 
thing stopped him. He felt, for 
some reason, she might not like it, 
so he merely said, as if half to him- 
self, as he watched the tiny figure, 
before her easel, and the little hands 
busy preparing her work— 

“Wonderful that such little things 
should accomplish such great works.” 

She looked up quickly, and said 
abruptly— 

“Size is not power.” 

“No, I know,” he answered, smil- 
ov down upon her, “or you should 
only do the work of fairies.” 

“Their work is great and 
she answered with warmth, feeling 
that because she was so little she 
was thought only fit for little things, 
which by no means pleased her; 
then, leaning against her easel, and 
looking up at him with her great 
earnest eyes, said— 

“Do you know one of my favourite 
theories is the Great being con- 
tained in the Little. What do you 
think of the undying soul being con- 
tained in the form of an infant ?” 

She was looking full at him, so he 
could only say, feeling very foolish 
all the time, that it was, indeed, 
wonderful, hoping in his heart she 
would not continue the discussion. 

She did not, but turned again to 
her pe, saying she hoped he 
would not tire himself standing ; if 
he would sit down opposite she 
would be ready directly. He did as 
she desired him, discarding at the 
same time any idea of fatigue. 

“Yes,” she answered, in English, 
“your countrymen, I believe, despise 
the idea of ever being tired.’ 

“Do you speak English ?” he said. 
‘* And here have I all the time been 
labouring on at my bad German. 
bet, el you stop me sooner %” 

“Because I hate English,’ she 


answered, vehemently. 

“ Oh, I’m sorry for that,” he replied, 
quite amused by her energy. 

“ Yes, I do, and England and the 
English, too,’ she continued, with 


eater warmth. “I may say so, for 
’ve the misfortune to be half English 
myself.” 
““Are you, really? But you can’t 
35 
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a me to look upon that in the 
light of a misfortune.” 

“T don’t know what you feel ; I 
know what J feel myself.’ 

“But why ?” 

“ Because,” and her cheeks glowed, 
while her little frame trembled with 
emotion, “I feel that some day I 
shall be dragged off there myself.” 

“But you can’t expect me to look 
upon that in the light of a misfortune 
either,” he answered, trying to look 
grave ; though something about her 
excitement tickled him, and nearly 
made him laugh. 

“T'm sure you expect me to look 
upon this banishment as something 
delightful ; so delightful do / feel it, 
that I know it will kill me.” 

“Oh, don’t say that, please ; why 
should you feel so bitterly against my 
poor country ¢” 

“Your poor country! don't say 
that ; you know you think it the best, 


the richest, the greatest, the grandest, 
the noblest, the freest country in the 


world. 

“ And if I do?” 

“Then, why not say it? It’s this 
reserve, this stiffness, this coldness, 
this heartlessness I can’t stand.” 

“How do you mean ?” 

“T mean, if you know all these 
things about your country, why not 
talk about them? instead of keeping 
it all down in your proud hearts ; 
that there never were such a people, 
never was such a country, and yet 
not having the opennessand simplicity 
to show one grain of enthusiasm 
about it in your conversation.” 

“Oh, I see,” he thought, “she 
wants me to rave about Freiheit, 
and Tretheit, and Schénheit, like 
her beloved Germans ; the very idea 
makes one laugh,” and an irresistible 
smile did cur] the corner of his lips. 

* Ah, yes, you're laughing at me,” 
she answered, “just like your proud 
nation, thinking foreigners and women 
not worth an answer. I wish, instead, 
you'd told me how rude I was, for I 
am rude,” she said, half penitently, 
“but I can't help it; the idea of 
having ever to live there drives me 
wild,” and she shuddered. 

“Tm very sorry to hear you say 
80,” he answered, very gently ; “for, 
if you do ever come there, it may 
give me a chance of meeting you 
again ;” then seeing her eyes lifted 
quickly, as if to pierce to his real 
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feelings, he changed the subject and 
said, “I could, if you would let me, 
read you a regular discourse on the 
uses of reserve, as opposed to the 
openness you rave about, but I would 
not bore you with it.” 

“Tt wouldn't bore me, it’s not easy 
to do that, but neither would it con- 
vince ; give me enthusiasm before all 
things!” and so saying she clasped 
her hands together, and lifting her 
flashing eyes to heaven, looked a very 
See of the spirit she eulo- 
gized. 

He gazed at her with wondering 
admiration, feeling that for such a 
creature he could almost learn to be 
an enthusiast ; he did not say so, for 
he felt she would not like it, but only 
asked her calmly, if she had ever been 
taken as the “ Maid of Orleans.” 

“Yes,” she answered ; “why do you 
ask ?” 

“Because, if I may say so, you 
appear a most fitting emblem of her.” 

‘I'm glad,” she replied, with the 
sparkling light still in her eyes, “she 
is one of my greatest heroines ; but 
Tam taking up your time and we are 
doing nothing ; shall we begin work 
in earnest now ?” 

“T am quite ready.” 

“Well, piease remain just as you 
are now, your head in profile, no not 
quite so much, so as 1 can see both 
the eyes, droop them a little, please, 
there, that isjust it ;’ and, taking her 
brush in hand, she began steadily to 
work in silence, fixing her eyes upon 
him from time totimein amanner that 
made him feel, he did not quite know 
how ; he wondered if she felt anything 
of the same sort, but then she might 
not, as she did not know his eyes— 
drooped apparently upon the ground 
—were looking at her all the while, 
in a way those eyes only cowld look ; 
and which would, had she known it, 
have made that little impressionable 
creature positively tremble. 

At last, when after nearly an hour's 
quiet working, she looked up and 
said, “ there, thank you, that will do ; 
I give you your freedom now, and am 
very much obliged to you for wearing 
your chains so patiently.” 

“But what if I did not feel the 


- chains ! I had no idea it was so late,” 


he said, taking out his watch. 

This was true, he had not felt thetime 
hang heavy whilst in the neighbour- 
hood of this strange child ; who fasci- 
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nated whilst she mortified, bewitched 
whilst she puzzled him, and ended 


by making him doubt if his heart was - 


as dead as he had long settled it to be. 

“May I look at myself?” he said, 
approaching her. ; 

‘I’m going to say ‘no,’ again ; for 
you would not know yourself just 
now.’ 

“Why ; have you changed me s0 ? 
I should like to see myself as you 
have made me.” He was standing 
close to her as he said this, his dark 
eyes bent down upon her; she felt 
their glance, few women there were 
who did not ; why then should not 
this innocent child? She felt that 
tone too, so tender, gentle, and full of 
music; somehowit sent acurious thrill 
right through her, and made her bend 
her head low as she had done once 
before, perhaps to hide the blush 
rising all over the little face ; but he 
saw both the blush, and the movement 
made to hide it, and he was content. 
He did not ask any more to see him- 
self, but quietly followed her out of 
the room down stairs to be introduced 
to her uncle. 

She opened the door of the old 
study, where her uncle, in the blue 
dressing-gown and scarlet skull-cap, 
was sitting among his treasures, and 
going up to him, whispered some- 
thing in his ear. He started, as if 
roused from a dream, but rose at once 
to greet the stranger. Colonel Har- 
vey bowed low before him, thinkin 
all the time what a queer old 
“dryasdust” he was. The old man, 
instead of returning it, remained look- 
ing fixedly at him, and as if still 
hardly roused from his dreaming said, 
half to himself, “Yes, yes, what a 
likeness.” 

At a glance Colonel Harvey saw 
the professor was taking him in, and 
ata glance saw the upshot was not 
satisfactory, and though feeling half 
indignant was determined to smother 
his indignation for the sake of the 
little girl, and do his best to make 
her guardian alter his opinion, so 
making another low bow, he said, 
“The Herr Professor also sees some 
likeness in me ?” 

“Yes, yes,” the old man answered, 
with a sigh, and turned, with a 
troubled look, towards Ida. 

“Well, my child, is the picture 
finished ?” 

“Oh, no, dear uncle, only just 
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begun,” she answered, smiling, and 
taking his withered hand in hers. 

He laid the other on her head, and 
said, in a feeble voice, “God guard 
my pretty one from every harm.’ 
There was silence for a moment, and 
Colonel Harvey watched them both 
standing together, thinking what a 
picture they made, with the glorious 
sunlight shining in upon them 
through the bright colouring of the 
ac my window; even he could not 

elp thinking of stories he had heard 
long ago of dying saints and their 
attendant angels, and wished for the 
moment he was worthier of them. 
The silence was broken again by the 
old man’s voice saying, as he pressed 
his lips upon the child’s forehead, 
“Take care, darling, don’t paint too 
much.” 

“What do you mean, uncle ?” she 
answered, looking astonished. “ You 
tell me to slacken in the following of 
my art !” 

“Well, well, never mind, child,” 
and he turned from her with another 
sigh. “I must not be inhospitable 
to my guest.” 

But the guest, thinking that the 
case was growing worse, instead of 
better, was busy sae mend it by 
ap aring to interest himself in the 
0 1 man’s treasures. He thought, 
and thought rightly, that by no 
better means could he ingratiate him- 
self in his favour. 

Ida’s gaze followed him, as he 
walked from one to another, her eye 
resting with pleasure upon the tall 
figure in its quiet suit of gray, re- 
lieved by the one scarlet flower in the 
button-hole, the bend of the artistic 
head, with its dark shining hair, the 
well-shaped hands, one holding care- 
lessly the high-crowned hat, the other 
tenderly handling the treasures he 
was examining. He felt her eyes 
were upon him, though he did not 
actually see them, and to convince 
himself of the fact, turned quickly 
round, and their eyes met. Again 
that tell-tale blush, and again a hasty 
movement made to hide it. “So, 
so,” he thought, “I’m somethin 
more than a la: figure of the devil 
after all. I'll follow it up with the old 
fellow now, and see if 1 can’t act the 
part they’ve assigned to me.” Soex- 
claiming, as if with a show of deep 
interest, “ Dear me, have you got this 
curious medallion? I only saw one 
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the least like it, and that was in 
India.” 


In an instant the old man was at 
his side, inquiring for full particulars. 

“T’m afraid I can’t give you many,” 
he answered, “it was in a scene of 
such confusion I saw it; but I 
couldn’t help being struck by it, all 
the same.” 

“Naturally, naturally; but what 
scene could have engrossed you so as 
to prevent your giving such a gem the 
full attention it merited?” 

“ Well,” said Colonel Harvey, with 
a show of embarrassment, “a scene 
that must engross the attention of 
anyone of my profession. It was 
just after the siege of Lucknow.” 

“T forgive you,” he said, holdin 
out his hand for the first time. “An 
‘were heap at that famous siege Al 

“Yes ; but what of that ?” 

“What of that! A soldier should 
not speak so of the scenes of his coun- 
try’s glory.” 

Colonel Harvey, remembering Ida’s 
words, began to feel he was approach- 
ing dangerous ground, and hastened 
to change it. Now was the time to 
brag, if he had never bragged in his 
life before ; and he must do the best 
he could in a matter—to do him jus- 
tice—wholly new to him. 

“Yes, I was at the siege,” he re- 
plied; “I was there on the staff. My 

resent regiment does not go to 

ndia.” 

“But tell us something about it,” 
said the old man, seating himself, 
prepared for a good story. “I've 
never spoken to anyone who was 
there ;” and Ida’s eyes looked the 
interest she betrayed. 

“Well, well,” he Sen “T’m in 
for it now. What a muff I do feel! 
All I can say _ thankful no one 
hears me but these two simple crea- 
tures. What should I do if one of 
my own fellows were by? But as 
they're not, I may as well begin, and 
have it over.” 

And he did begin, and made so 
interesting a story, that Ida’s cheeks 
glowed, and her eyes sparkled with 
enthusiasm ; and the old man, stretch- 


ing out his hand again, seemed to 
have forgotten all his fears, and beg- 
ged him to stay and share their din- 
ner. 
And though that dinner was a 
German dinner, and a dinner at one 
o’clock besides, Colonel Harvey did 
stay, and what's more—felt that 
“ Braten” raw fish, salad, grease and 
water, with lumps of soft bread float- 
ing in it by way of soup, ill-cooked 
vegetables, and pastry, only palatable 
to a school-boy, was a repast well 
worth the trial, if presided over by a 
little lady with large shining eyes, 
and a dark wild face, like one of the 
fairy creatures in her own weird Ger- 
man stories. 

“ Ts she one of them ?” he thought, 
as he left the house that day, “to 
have so bewitched me? Who could 
have thought that I, of all people, 
could have left the house at eleven 
o'clock, to devote my morning to the 
caprices of a child, and end by partak- 
ing of a German dinner at one o'clock! 
I declare I can hardly believe it of 
myself. But I'll do it again, I know; 
the next time those great eyes look 
at me, and what wonderful eyes they 
are !” 

And what did Ida do when he was 
gone? She went again to her paint- 
ing, and set to work to all ap ce 
with great energy, but if, half an hour 
later, anyone had come into the room, 
they would have seen the picture 
very much in the same condition in 
which she found it, and she herself 
aes before it, her chin upon her 
hand, her great eyes ee far away, 
and her thoughts—where 

With a start she rose at length 
from her dreams, muttering to her- 
self some indignant words at her 
laziness, for the jirst time in her life ; 
but a smile played over her face all 
the while as she said— 

“Well, he’s not going away just 
yet, so I needn't hurry. I can work 
all the faster when he comes to-mor- 
row. 

And when she said those words 
she smiled again. 
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MR. DIXON’S NEW VOLUME.—HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 


Ir was Shakespeare who conceived 
the idea of instructing Englishmen in 
the history of their own country by 
a series of plays whose plots and 
persons were drawn from the chroni- 
clers. Walter Scott, with a different 
purpose, has contributed in almost 
equal measure to the same good 
work. If neither the great drama- 
tist, nor the modern inventor of 
the historical romance, had written 
—how many English women, or even 
men, ae ossess sO much as a 
smattering of English history? It is, 
as a Tule, through the imagination 
that memory is papenenty impress- 
ed. The old chronicles—full of bustle, 
anecdote, and character—were capa- 
ble, in a measure, of effecting this. 
But, little accessible in Elizabeth’s 
time, they had passed quite out of 
popular remembrance at a later period 
—and history, written with the dry- 
ness of a state paper, and the pomp 
of an epitaph, had succeeded. Com- 
mon sense had begun to protest 
sturdily against the “dignity of 
history ” before Knight's pleasant 
pages, and the agreeable but less 
reliable volumes of Macaulay ap- 
ared. More than either, Mr. 
ixon is doing—for we hope his 
work is but begun—to popularize 
in the best sense the history of his 
country. Mr. Dixon’s vivid and la- 
borious volume on “ Her Majesty’s 
Tower,’* so exact in statement, so 
amusing and brilliant in description 
—so shrewd in analysis of character 
and detection of motive—and so 
thoroughly true in feeling, will make 
— read history, who never in- 
tended anything so serious, and will 
make them know it, after some of 
the pleasantest hours they have ever 
passed over printed pages, better 
than many a diligent student after 
years of plodding research. ‘ 

The second volume of Mr. Dixon’s 
sparkling and vigorous history has 
appeared. Itis written with the same 
level excellence, and stamped with the 
same conscientious thoughtand labour 


that characterized its predecessor. It 
will help the reader to an estimate 
of a portion of those new lights which 
Mr. Dixon throws upon his subject 
to reprint here the very brief and 
pregnant preface of this second 
volume. 


“This volume contains the story of the 
Anglo-Spanish Conspiracy; a story which 
has not yet been told, except in patches, 
and only then without the connecting 
bands 

“*T have already noted these studies as a 
work of identification, Among other things 
now made out in the Tower, may be named : 
—the situation of our early Court of King’s 
Bench and Court of Common Pleas,—the 
connexion of St. Thomas of Canterbury with 
the Water Gate,—the lodgings of Lady Jane 
Grey,—the crypt of Sir Thomas Wyat and 
the men of Kent,—the chamber of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer,—the apartments of Bishop 
Leslie,—the various towers in which Raleigh 
lodged,—the two prisons of Lord Grey,— 
the dungeon of Guy Fawkes and Father 
Fisher,—the locality of the conferences of 
Father Garnet with Father Oldcorne,—the 
home of the Wizard Earl and the three 
Magi,—the tower from which Seymour 
escaped, —the room in which Overbury was 
poisoned,—and the lodgings in which the 
Earl and Countess of Somerset lived. The 
new facts will enter into a good deal of our 
history and biography. 

“ But the interest of this volume (it may 
be hoped) is general rather than local; ly- 
ing mainly in the new lights under which 
recent research permits a student to tell the 
great story of our national life. 

“In making these Studies—the occa- 
sional labour of my pen for more than 
twenty years—I have received much help 
from Sir THomas D. Harpy, Deputy- 
Keeper of the Public Records, and from 
Lieut.-Colonel F. C. Wuimrerr, Major of 
the Tower. J. E. Garpner, Esq., has 
opened to me his unrivalled Collection of 
Old Prints and Drawings; and A. Kixe- 
STON, Esq., has lent me his critical eye and 
ready hand in reading and copying the 
State Papers in Fetter-lane. I tender 
them my warmest thanks.” 


The volume contains beside, the 
stirring story of “The Gunpowder 
Plot.” The romance of the Lady 
Arabella Stuart, and the no less 


* “Her Majesty's Tower,” by William Hepworth Dixon, Vol. II. London: Hurst 


and Blackett, 
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striking episdde of Sir Thomas Over- 
b 


“OF the tragedy which closed the 
brief and equivocal career of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, Mr. Dixon frames 
some of his finest chapters. They are 
instinct with the life of the times— 
the peculiar frivolities, the subtle and 
determined rivalries—the depravities 
and the superstitions of that strange 
period are brought upon his canvas 
with an effect at once horrible, gro- 
tesque, and splendid. Poets, priests, 
witches, courtiers, poisoners, come 
not like shadows but realities, and 
cross and mingle on the stage. As 
usual his narrative is rapid, but never 
hurried. In this brevity is a world of 
art. In this narrow compass the 
wealth of a world-wide selection. In 
this latter respect it may be compared 
to some of the more treasured mosaics 
of St. Mark’s, in which the curious 
will recognise bits in the minute tes- 
selation, brought together from the 


remotest corners of the globe. There 
is not a page for which evidence has 
not been carefully weighed and con- 


troversy _ . There is not one 
in which the profound student will 


not see proof of vast and recondite 
reading. Thought and labour are 
everywhere evidenced in those bril- 
liant descriptions in which the mere 
reader for pleasure will see no more 
than the Roaeation of his proper 
pastime. 

Of the court kept by the first 
of the impure house of Stuart, 
Mr. Dixon speaks with righteous 
severity :— 

“The tale of Prince Henry and Lady 
Essex having been locked in a room 
may not be true; but Lady Suffolk and 
Lord Northampton had the sort of fame in 
the city which left them open to suspicion 
of the vilest acts. In that dozen years, 
during which they reigned at court, the 
tone of life in the upper ranks had under- 
gone a change. To those who had seen 
the stately and decent court of Gloriana, 
that of her successor on the throne ap- 
peared like a cock-pit and a bear-garden. 
Fulk Greville, in a ripe old age, which was 
certainly not penitential and severe, des- 
cribed for the amusement of after times 
the vices of great lords and ladies as he 
saw them; a picture of courtly manners, 
to be mated only in the annals of some 
Cesar in ancient Rome, some Regent in 
modern France. Lady Suffolk was no 
solitary queen of vice, nor was Northamp- 
ton the only broker in his country’s shame. 
All ranks seemed rotten ; the finest ladies 
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to wear their prices, so to speak, upon their 
sleeves. A royal closet, unclean with the 
litter and language of a kennel ; galleries 
besieged by gamesters, pensionersand jades ; 
ante-chambers choked by sorcerers, poison- 
ers, and pimps; a garden walked by 
bravoes, ready for any service, however 
foul and dark, that stood beyond the hang- 
man’s reach; with a bald and febrile man 
of middle age presiding over the dice and 
drink, the sale and cozenage ; scenes which 
were varied and disturbed by Lake’s re- 
ports, by Montagu’s divinity, and by 
Archie’s broad grins :—such was the court 
in which the hoary and dying Northamp- 
ton was seeking to obtain the Staff. 

“ Having failed in his hope of catching 
the Prince of Wales, he turned his face 
elsewhere, and having made his calcula- 
tions, taught his pupil how to bend her 
beautiful, burning eyes on Carr.” 


And now a word about Carr :— 


“Robert Carr was a Scottish lad of 
handsome person, for whom James had 
conceived a sudden and ridiculous whim. 

“The King, who could not live without 
having some youth about him whom he 
could pat and pinch, tickle and slobber, 
had cast his eyes in turn on Herbert and 
Hay, young fellows with flowing beards, 
pink cheeks, and empty skulls, who rarely 
troubled their brains with anything worse 
than a masque and a saraband. He kept 
his darling for a time, and then dethroned 
him for some newer and fairer face; but 
the darling of a day was seldom so unlucky 
as not to retire ennobled and enriched. 
Hume, Herbert, Hay, were all created 
Earls. 

“The Countess of Suffolk, knowing that 
the King was blind to the beauty of women, 
laid herself out to supply him with removes 
of handsome boys. She spent her days in 
seeking for arch eyes, pink flesh, and grace- 
ful forms; and when she had found her 
Ganymede of an hour, she curled his locks 
and sweetened his breath to the royal taste. 
She taught these youths to leave politics 
alone; and to devote their talents to the 
service of beauty, as imaginary Knights of 
the Fortunate Isles, and to fight for such 
golden truths as— 

“‘ Beauty supplies the world with valour ; 

None but lovers can be happy; 

No fair lady ever yet was false. 

“Carr was the youngest of these curled 
and silken favourites. A page of Hume, 
he had spent some months in Paris, where 
he learned to dress and dance, to ride and 
run the ring. Coming to court he put on 
his best attire, and walked into the Tilt- 
yard, when the King was present, in a 
scarlet frock, a foam of lace, and an em- 
broidered shirt. Contriving to be knocked 
over in the game, he caught the King’s eye 
by his fall; and when James was told that 
the pretty boy was one of Hume's old 
pages, he carried him up into his room, put 
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him into bed, and nursed him with his own 
hands, until the strength of a roe returned 
to his feet and the bloom of an apple to 
his cheek. Thus began his fortunes. In 
a few months the King dubbed him Sir 
Robert, paid his debts, put jewels in his 
ears, swore him of the bed-chamber, and 
promised him the Lady Ann Clifford for a 
wife.” 

Carr’s companion, the victim of 
the coming tragedy, is thus intro- 
duced :— 


“ By the side of Carr stood a young man, 
poor as himself in purse, but richer in the 
gifts of wit, of policy, and of speech. This 
youth was Thomas Overbury, a member of 
the House of Commons, a Puritan in 
morals and in thought, if not in opinion, a 
poet, a prose writer, a politician of con- 
summate power. These lads had come to 
court in company. Something in Carr had 
taken the fancy of his more intellectual 
mate ; who, measuring James from head to 
heel, had seen his way to making use of 
Carr in his attempt to rise. Swearing a 
league of friendship, the two young men 
had come to Whitehall with an under- 
standing that, in seeking a fortune which 
they were to share alike, Carr was to find 
beauty of person, while Overbury, was to 
find strength of brain. They meant to 
make a figure in the world. 

“In their first five years at court they 
rose very high; for Carr, who was to en- 
joy the pleasures, while Overbury was to 
exercise the powers, of the high station 
they might win, was lifted from the posi- 
tion of a private page to the state of an 
adviser, and the rank of a viscount. Over- 
bury, careless of show, was satisfied with 
being dubbed a knight; and consulted in 
every affair of State. A man of subtle and 
commanding genius; equal to many kinds 
of work ; with powers of mind which made 
him easy master of every craft, Overbury 
had raised Carr to the height on which he 
stood; but neither King nor Court as yet 
knew the strength of Overbury and the 
emptiness of Carr. While the new Vis- 
count reigned at Court, Overbury was the 
actual minister of the Crown. ‘There was 
a time,’ said Bacon on the trial, ‘when 
Overbury knew more of the secrets of State 
than the whole council.’ What Bacon 
said afterwards other people knew at the 
time. In the city taverns, it was a pasquil 
that Carr ruled the King, and that Over- 
bury ruled Carr.” 


Mr. Dixon’s authority will not 
improbably direct that large class of 
desultory readers who have not yet 
made acquaintance with them, to 
the writings of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury. It is true that Mr. Dixon’s 
judgment is not pronounced strictly 
upon the writings—but generally, 
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upon the genius of the man. Were 
he to write in similar terms of Fox, 
it would hardly, we allow, be fair to 
assume that he had in his mind that 
great man’s dull and colourless his- 
tory of James II. As a writer, Sir 
Thomas Overbury is disappointing. 
Above the level of cleverness and of 
“promise,” in our opinion, in his 
rose or poetry, he nowhere rises. 
Vill his sketches of character stand 
a comparison with the sparkling epi- 
gram and penetrating satire of Hall 
or of Earl? Will his graver prose 
bear to stand beside that of George 
Herbert, or even that of Feltham, 
whom it has been the fashion to de- 
reciate ; of his verse we need say 
ittle—take Ben Jonson's exquisitely 
fanciful stanzas and lyrics as the 
level of excellence, and where shall 
we place the poetry of Sir Thomas ? 
Weeverywhere recognise the presence 
of talent in his writings—more than 
this Mr. Dixon would probably de- 
cline to claim for them. They have 
long ceased to be popular. If they 
ever had an interest, apart from that 
derived from the court influence and 
melodramatic catastrophe of their 
author, it is long since dried up and 
withered. Considering the strictly 
social character of the portraits 
thrown off in his essays, they are 
wonderfully barren of suggestion as 
to the life and ways of his time. 
There is more of actual English life in 
one scene of the“ Alchemist,” or “ St. 
Bartholomew's Fair,” than in the 
whole series put together. The fact 
that Sir Thomas enjoyed a command- 
ing influence and a minute acquaint- 
ance with court secrets, procured as 
that influence and those secrets were, 
is not enough taken singly to satisfy 
so very high a claim as Mr. Dixon 
maintains on his behalf. There is 
no abler or more cautious analyzer of 
historical character and capacity 
than Mr. Dixon, and we are willing 
to believe that in explorations so ex- 
tensive and minute as his have been, 
he has turned up evidence, which we 
have not lighted upon, to justify his 
estimate. 

The fate of all attempts to “serve 
God and mammon,” is exemplified in 
the life and death of Sir Thomas 
Overbury. No doubt he tried hard 
toshut his eyes against the actual 
character of the influence which was 
the spell of his own power. But, 
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whatever tone he may have adopted 
with others, whatever imposture 
he may have practised upon himself, 
in his inmost soul he knew it well. 
With religious pretensions and un- 
impeached personal morality, he had 
opened his heart to the lust of polit- 
ical preferment, one of the most en- 

ossing, ea, and if need 

, atrocious of human passions. 

Sir Thomas, with contemptuous 
silence or a cynical banter, as his 
humour prompted, saw the progress 
of Carr’s intrigue with Lady Essex. 
It was not until his ambition was 
alarmed, however, that his morality 
awoke. 

“So long as Overbury thought his 
friend’s intrigue with Lady Essex was the 
fancy of a day, he let it passin silence; 
smiling grimly at the old man’s baseness, 
in selling the honour of his house for a mess 
of pottage ; but he felt that it would never 
do for him to let this fancy of a moment 
sink into a permanent madness of the 
heart; and when he saw that Carr was 
running after the siren day and night, he 
warned him gravely against her vicious 
wiles. He spoke too late. Calypso had 
sung her slave to sleep. A fact came out by 
accident to have startled him from his 
dream of enduring happiness with such a 
woman. Mary Wood, the Norfolk hag, 
was arrested for petty theft, and, in her 
rage at being abandoned by her noble 
patrons, confessed her name, her trade, and 
her employers. The story of the poisonous 
drug and the diamond ring was told: and 
_the truth of her tale was confirmed by 
Richard Grimston, the pursuivant, on a 
very important point. This story was re- 
ferred to the Council, in which her kinsmen 
sat; but the secret inquiry came to Over- 
bury’s ears, and roused him to take a de- 
cided course. With consummate art, for Carr 
was proud and hasty, not to be schooled too 
openly, he warned him against her alluring 
smiles ; now tickling him with easy banter, 
now stinging him with grave advice. To 
show what sort of woman a man should 
seek in wedlock, he wrote his poem called 
‘The Wife’; that gracious picture of holy 
love in contrast with unholy lust. A wise 
man, said the poet, first seeks in a wife— 
not beauty, rank, and wealth; fools seek 
for such things first; but the higher virtues 
of the soul. First, he hopes to find her 
good—then wise—then fit—and last of all 
comely. ll that Lady Essex was, he 
urged his friend to shun. But Carr slept 
soundly in Calypso’s lap, as deaf to the 
poet’s verse as he had been to the Witch's 
charge.” 

Of the two instruments of Lady 
Essex, Anne Turner and Simon 
Forman, the reader will look upon 
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Mr. Dixon’s companion portraits with 
curiosity :— 

“The young lady did not need much 
training to go wrong. She knew the way 
too well. Only too early in her life she had 
found a priestess of indulgence in Ann Tur- 
ner, the famous White Witch. Ann, who 
had been a lovely girl, was still a winsome 
woman; white, graceful, slender, looking 
like a lady of birth, a little faded from her 
prime. Even when she stood, years later, 
at the bar of justice, the poets could only 
sing— 

The roses on her lovely cheeks were dead. 


Now, this White Witch professed, among 
other arts, to understand how to preserve 
youth, to kindle love, and to chill desire, 
Tn the task which Northampton set her, 
Lady Essex had need of all her charms, 
From Ann Turner, the fair Countess got 
one philtre to chill the man she called her 
husband, another to warm the man she 
wished to call her lover. When these phil- 
tres failed to work her ends, at least on Es- 
sex, who truly loved his wife, Ann took 
her noble pupil to a great magician living 
in a lonely house in Lambeth-tields. This 
sorcerer was Simon Forman, a fellow known 
to be driving a brisk and profitable trade 
in potions, horoscopes, and charms, For- 
man had more to do with great ladies than 
Mayerne himself; and, as he impudently 
set down in his diaries, he took his payment 
from these dupes in various ways. This 
knave supplied the young Countess of Es- 
sex with enchanted papers, a few wax pup- 
pets, a scarf full of white crosses, and a 
piece of human skin. Later on, he adopted 
her as his ‘daughter’ in the black art, per- 
mitting her to call him ‘ father,’ and giving 
her a scroll on which he had noted for her 
use a list of the principal imps in hell.” 


Here is the last dying speech and 
suprema lux of the notorious Mrs, 
Turner :— 


“The tools of Lady Somerset were quick- 
ly put away. Helwyss was hanged in 
chains, and the gibbet on which he swung 
was left to stand for a warning on Tower- 
hill. Mrs. Turner was hung at Tyburn, in 
her yellow bands and powdered hair, in the 
presence of a mighty crowd, many of whom 
wept for the beautiful though faded crea- 
ture, who knew the secret ways of all 
female hearts. She stood on the gallows, 
raving at the world she was about to leave, 
and calling down fire from heaven to con- 
sume it in the midst of sin and shame. 
Franklin and Weston were strung up like 
dogs.” 

Mr. Dixon has not forgot her 
“yellow bands.” It is a fact, for 
which we are indebted to one of 
Howel’s delightful letters, that yel- 
low starch went quite out of fashion 
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in consequence of Mrs. Turner having 
been hanged in a muslin ruff “ made 
up” with it. 

Perhaps the most dramatic and 
exciting chapters in this delightful 
volume, are those which deal with 
the gunpowder treason. The pace 
at which events proceed, the disguises 
and complications, the mystery, the 
hideous fanaticism, and profound 
cunning—the fine historic portraits 
—men of immortal renown, men of 
monstrous infamy, the Council Cham- 
ber, the King’s bed-chamber, the 
cellar under the Parliament House, 
the rope and the rack, the tortuous 

assages and hiding holes of Hendlip 
| ; above all, the wild ride north- 
ward—and the Gothic horror, over 
all, lend a magical charm to this tre- 
mendous romance, which, in Mr. 
Dixon’s eee proceeds, from 
first to last, in one breathless gallop. 

Mr. Dixon’s historic disquisitions 
are extremely interesting. His 
chapters on the old and new “Catho- 
lics” of England are admirable. He 


draws his pictures, however, from a 
awe when the new dogmas of the 


ouncil of Trent had but partially 
netrated the “Catholic” body. 
hat the Jesuit system of politics is 
logically deducible from the canons of 
Rome, cannot be disputed. The 
question as to its application in par- 
ticular cases is one, not of moral right 
or wrong, but of expediency, simply ; 
and the Jesuits have nearly always 
taken the violent and malignant side 
of the question. The Anglo-Catholic 
Church, which Mr. Dixon paints, is 
hardly a possible modification now. 
We are eee obliged to Mr. 
Dixon for his masculine chapters on 
the court of the first James. He has 
shown that such a record may be 
brief, and yet elaborate. The oppro- 
brium of historic writers has been 
the ceremonious suavity with which 
they treat their“Solomon.” Readers 
of English history may glide genera- 
tion after generation through the 
pages of its accepted writers, with 
the pleasantest impressions of the 
good-natured Scotchman, and without 
so much as suspecting the existence of 
the catacombs over which they are 
conducted. It is not until, later in 
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life, they open books like the Har- 
leian Miscellany, and make acquaint- 
ance with the covert satire and 
ghastly sneers of contempo 
writers, that first, as it were throug 
chinks and crannies, and afterwards 
by broader revelation, the infernal 
light breaks on them. Like honest 
Christian, when the character of the 
plausible Old Man gradually declares 
itself, the affrighted reader finds that 
he has been the dupe of a peculiar 
mystery of iniquity. Christian poets 
were singing James's virtues—states- 
men lauding the guardian of public 
morals, and churchmen, in language 
of impious adulation, dedicating 
to him their theology, all knowing 
exactly what he was. Provided the 
King’s enormity was cultivated suffi- 
ciently in the shade, the conventional 
religion of privy councillors, bishops, 
and historians was not only tolerant 
but complimentary: “ Eyes have 
they, and see not ; ears, and hear not ; 
noses have they, and smell not.” 
The holiness of courtiers, which has 
no toleration for the sans culotte wor- 
ship of a harlot goddess of reason-- 
its publicity being scandalous, and 
the orgie vulgar—could yet endure 
without wincing a more heinous reli- 
gion in high places—the worship of 
the “Venus Nefanda.” After so 
long a reign of simpering connivance 
it was time that one historical writer 
of Mr. Dixon’s eminence should pro- 
nounce as he does, with a cautious 
but tremendous severity, the judg- 
ment of British manhoodand morality 
upon the Life and Court of the First 
James. 

The material of this second volume 
is such as to interest the general 
reader more nearly than that of his 
first. Its treatment is equally ad- 
mirable, while its scenes, and the in- 
creasing variety and minuteness of 
authorities as the period grows less 
remote, supply improved opportunity 
for that picturesque detail and start- 
ling portraiture in which he excels. 
Seeing, then, that his first is already 
in its sixth edition, it needs no ghost 
to tell us what measure of success 
Mr. Dixon’s second volume is likely 
to accomplish. 
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THE WYVERN MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER LXII. 


“T THINK, ma'am, the boy’s in the 
house. You'd best give him up, for 
Tll not go without him. How many 
rooms have you ?” 

“ Three and a loft, sir.” 

The Sergeant stood up. 

“T’ll search the house first, ma'am, 
and if he’s not here I'll inform the 

olice and have him in the Hue-and- 

ry; andif you have had anythin 
to do with the boy's deserting, or h 
a hand in making away with him 
anyhow, I'll have you in goal and 
punished. I must secure the door, 
and you can leave the house first, if 
you like best.” 

“ Very well, sir,” answered she. 

But at this moment came a knock- 
ing and crying from within the 

ress. 

“Oh! no—'twasn’t mammy ;’twas 
I that did it. Don’t take mammy.” 

“You see, ma'am, you give useless 
trouble. Please open that door—I 
shall have to force it otherwise,” he 
added, as very pale and trembling she 
hesitated. 

Standing as he might before his 
commanding officer, stiff, with his 
heels together, with his inflexibly 
serene face, full before her, he ex- 
tended his hand, and said simply, 
“The 7. 

Tn all human natures—the wildest 
and most stubborn—there is a point 
at which submission follows command, 
and there was that in the serenity of 
the ex-Sergeant-Major which went 
direct to the instinct of obedience. 

It was quite idle any longer tryin 
to conceal the boy. With a dreadfu 
ache at her heart she put her hand 
in her pocket and handed him thekey. 

As the door opened the little boy 
shrunk to the very back of the recess, 
from whence he saw the stout form 
of the Sergeant stooped low, as his 
blue, smooth fixed countenance peered 
narrowly into the dark. After a few 
seconds he seemed to discern the 
figure of the boy. 

“Come, you sir, get out,” said the 
commanding voice of the visitor, as 


the cane which he carried in his hand, 
paid round with wax-end for some 
three inches at the extremity, began 
switching his little legs smartly. 

“Oh, sir, for the love of God!” 
cried Ma jory, clinging to his hand. 
“ Oh, sir, he’s the gentlest little crea- 
ture, and he'll do whatever he’s bid, 
and the lovingest child in the world.” 

The boy had got out by this time, 
and, looking wonderingly in the 
man’s face, was unconsciously, with 
the wincing of pain, lifting his leg 
slightly, for the sting of the cane was 
quite new to him. 

“Tf Icatch you at that work again 
Tl give you five dozen,” said his new 
acquaintance. 

“ Ts this his ?” said he, touching the 
carpet bag with his cane. 

“ Yes, sir, please.” 

He took it in his hand, and glanced 
at the boy--I think it was in his mind 
to make him carry it. But the child 
was slender, and the bag, conscien- 
tiously packed with everything that 
had ever belonged to him, was a 
trifle too heavy. 

“Anything else?” demanded the 
Sergeant-Major. 

“ This—this, God bless him.” 

It was the little box with the 
ships. 

“And this ;” and she thrust the 
griddle cake, broken across and rolled 
up in brown paper, into the boy’s 
pocket. 

“And these ;’ and three apples 
she had ready she thrust after them. 

“ And oh! my blessed darlin’, my 
darlin’, darlin’, darlin’.” 

He was lifted up against her heart, 
folded fast, and hugging her round 
the neck, they kissed and cried and 
cried and kissed, and at last she let 
him down ; and the Sergeant-Major, 
with the cane under his arm, the 
¢arpet bag in one hand, and the boy’s 
wrist firmly held in the other, 
marched out of the door. 

“ That's enough—don't follow, wo- 
man,” said he,after they had gone 
about twenty yards on the path ; 
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“and I'll report you,” he added with 
a nod which, with these pleasant 
words, she might take as a farewell or 
not as she pleased. 

She stood on the little rising ground 
by the hawthorn tree, kissing her 
hands wildly after hifn, with stream- 
ing eyes. 

‘T’ll be sure to see you soon. I'd 
walk round the world barefoot to see 
my pretty man again,” she kept cry- 
ing after him ; “and Ill bring the 
ninepins, I'll be sure. Mammy’s 
comin’, my darlin’.” 

And the receding figure of the little 
boy was turned toward her all it 
could. He was gazing over his 
shoulder, with cheeks streaming with 
tears, and his little hand waving 
yearningly back to her until he was 
out of sight. And after a while she 
turned back, and there was their 
ninepins ground, and the tarn, and 
her sobs quickened almost to a 
scream; and she sat down on the 
stone bench under the window—for 
she could not bear to enter the dark 
cottage—and there,in Irish phrase, 
she cried her fill. 

In the meantime Byles and his 
companion, or prisoner—which you 
will—pursued their march. He still 
held the boy’s wrist, and the boy 
cried and sobbed gently to himself 


all the oye 
When they came down to the little 
hamlet tm | Maple Wickets he hired 


a boy to carry the carpet-bag to 
Wunning, four miles further on, 
where the Warhampton bus passes, 
as everybody knows, at half-past 
twelve o’clock daily. 

They resumed their march. The 
Sergeant was a serenely tautover 
man. He no more thought of ad- 
dressing the boy than he did of apos- 
trophising the cane or the carpet-bag. 
He let him sob on, and neither 
snubbed nor consoled him, but car- 
ried his head serene and high, look- 
ing straight before him. 

At length the novelty of the scene 
began to act upon the volubility of 
childhood. 

As he walked by the Sergeant he 
began to prattle, at first timidly, and 
then more volubly. 

The first instinct of the child is 
trust. It was a kind of consolation 
to the boy to talk a great deal of his 
home, and Tom Orange was of course 
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mentioned with the usual inquiry, 
- Fn know Tom Orange ?” 
“Why so ?” 


Then followed the list of that face- 
tious and brilliant person’s accom- 
plishments. 

“And are we to go near a place 
called Wyvern or Carwell Grange ?” 
asked the boy, whose memory, where 
his fancy was interested, was reten- 
tive. 

‘Why so?” again demanded the 
Sergeant, looking straight before him. 

“Because Tom Orange told me 
there’s the biggest mushroom in the 
world grown up there, and that the 
owner of the house can’t get in, for 
it fills up the door.” 

“Tom Orange told you that ?” de- 
manded the Sergeant in the same 


way. 

_ And the boy, supposing it incredu- 
lity on his part, assured him that 
Tom, who was truth itself, had told 
him so only yesterday. 

The Sergeant said no more, and you 
could not have told in the least by 
his face that he had made a note of 
it and was going to “report” Tom 
Orange in the same quarter. And 
in passing, I may mention that 
about three weeks later Tom Orange 
was peremptorily dismissed from 
some desultory employment under 
Mr. Byles, and sued for stealing 
apples from Warhampton orchard, 
and some minor peccadillos, and 
brought before the magistrates, 
among whom sat, it so happened, 
on that occasion, Squire Fairfield of 
Wyvern, who was “ precious hard on 
him,” and got him in for a month 
with hard labour. The urchin hire- 
ling with the carpet-bag trudged on 
in front as the Sergeant-Major had 
ranean , 

ur little friend, with every now 
and then a sobbing sigh, and with a 
great load at his heart, yet was look- 
<— him. 

hey were crossing a moor with 
beautiful purple heather, such as he 
had never seen before. The Sergeant 
had let go his wrist. He felt more 
at his ease eo | way. 

There were little pools of water 
here and there which attracted the 
boy’s attention, and made him open 
his box of cork boats and peep at 
them. He wondered how they would 
sail in these little dank nooks, 
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and at last, one lying very conve- 
niently, he paused at its margin, and 
took out a ship and floated it, and 
another and another. How quickly 
seconds fly and minutes. 

He was roused by the distant 
voice of theSergeant-Major shouting, 
“ Hollo! you sir, come here.” 

He looked up. The Sergeant was 
consulting his big silver watch as he 
stood upon a little eminence of peat. 

By the time he reached him the 
Sergeant had replaced it, and the two 
or three seals and watch-key he 
sported were dangling at the end of 
his chain upon his paunch. The 
Sergeant was standing with his heels 
together and the point of his cane 
close to the side of his boot.” 

“Come to the, front,” said the Ser- 


geant. 

“ Give up that box,” said he. 

The boy placed it in his hand. He 
uncovered it, turned over. the little 
navy with his fingers, and then 
jerked the box and its contents over 
the heath at his side. : 

“Don’t pick one of’em up,” said 


e. 
** Move half a pace to the right,” 
was his next order. 
His next command was— 
“ Hold out your hand.” 
The boy looked in his face, sur- 


prised. 

The Sergeant's face looked not a 
bit angrier or a bit kinder than usual. 
Perfectly serene. 

“ Hold out your hand, sir.” 

He held it out, and the cane de- 
sended with a whistling cut across 
his fingers. Another. The boy's face 
flushed with pain, and his deadened 
hand sunk downward. An upward 
blow of the cane across his knuckles 
accompanied the command, “ Hold 
it up, sir,” and a third cut came 
down. 

The Sergeant was strong, and could 
use his wrist dexterously. 

“Hold out the other ;” and the 
same discipline was repeated. : 

Mingled with and above the pain 
which called up the three great black 
weals across the slender fingers of 
each hand, was the sense of outrage 
and cruelty. 

The tears sprang to his eyes, and 
for the a = in - 7 . cried 
passionately under that double an- 
guish. 





“Walk in front,” said the Sergeant, 
severely. 

And squeezing and wringing his 
trembling hands together the still 
writhing little fellow marched along 


the path, with a bitterer sense of de- - 


solation than ever. 

The bus was late at Wunning; and 
a lady in it, struck by the beauty and 
sadness of the little boy's face, said 
some kind words, and seemed to take 
to him, he thought, with a tender- 
ness that made his heart fuller ; and 
it was a labour almost too great for 
him to keep down the rising sobs 
and the tears that were every moment 
on the point of flowing over. This 
good Samaritan bought a bag of 
what were called “ Ginger-bread 
nuts”—quite a little store; which 
Byles declined leaving at the boy’s 
discretion. But I am bound to say 
that they were served out tohim, from 
day to day, with conscientious punc- 
tuality by the Sergeant-Major, who 
was strictly to be depended on in all 
matters of property ; and would not 
have nibbled at one of those nuts 
though his thin lips had watered and 
not a soul had been near. He must 
have possessed a good many valuable 
military virtues, or he could not, I 
presume, have been where he was. 

Noulton Farm is a melancholy but 
not anugly place. There are a great 
many trees about it. They stand too 
near the windows. The house is 
small and old, and there is a small 
garden with a thick high hedge 
roundit. ~- 

The members of this family were 
few. Miss Mary Byles was ill when 
they arrived. She was the only child 
of the ex-Sergeant, who was a 
widower ; and the new inmate of 
the house heard of her with a terror 
founded on his awe of her silent 
father. 

They entered a small parlour, and 
the boy sat down in the chair indi- 
cated by the Sergeant. That person 
hung his hat on a peg in the hall, and 
placed his cane along the chimney- 
piece. Then he rang the bell. 

The elderly woman who was the 
female staff of the kitchen entered. 
She looked frightened, as all that 
household did, in their master’s pre- 
sence, and watched him with an 
alarmed eye. 

“Where's Miss Mary ?” 
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“ A-spitting blood, sir, please.” 
“Bring in supper,’ said the Ser- 
t. 


D 

The boy sat in fear at the very 
corner of the table. His grief would 
not let him eat, and he sipped a cup 
of tea that, was too hot, and had 
neither milk nor sugar enough. The 
Sergeant snuffed his candle, and put 
on a pair of plated spectacles, and 
looked through his weekly paper. 

While he was so employed there 
glided into the room a very slight 
girl, with large eyes and a very pale 
face. Her hair was brown and 


rich. 

The hand with which she held her 

shawlacross was very thin; and in her 

ale face and large eyes wasatimidand 
imploring look that struck the little 
boy. She looked at him and he at 
hersilently; her sad eyes lingered on 
his face for a moment, and he felt 
that he liked her. 

She took a chair very softly and 
sat down without aes ® word. 

In a little while the Sergeant laid 
down his paper and looked at her. 
Her large eyes were raised toward 
him with timid expectation, but she 
did not speak. 

“Not well just now ?” 

“No, sir.” 
“ You take the bottle regularly ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“You'll be better in the morning 
belike.” 

“I'm sure I shall, sir.’. 

He lighted a candle that stood on 
a side-table, and his dog Bion got up 
to attend him. It was a large pug- 
dog, gambouge-coloured, with a black 
nose. The boy often afterwards 
wished to play with Bion, and make 
his acquaintance. But he did not 
know how the attempt would be 
taken either by the dog or his mas- 
ter, and so he did not venture. 

No caresses passed between the 
dog and the sergeant. Each did his 
duty by the other, and they under- 
stood one another, I suppose, but no 
further signs of love appeared. 

The Sergeant went out and shut 
the door, and the girl smiled very 
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sweetly on the little guest, and put 
out her hand to welcome him. 

“T’m very glad you are come here. 
I was very lonely. My father is gone 
to the work-room ; he’s making an 
organ there, and he won't come back 
till aquarterto nine. That's an hour 
and three-quarters. Do you hear— 
listen.” 

She raised her finger and looked 
toward the partition as she spoke, 
and he heard a booming of an organ 
pipe through the wall. 

“ Tony Sows the organ for him.” 

Tony was a little boy from the 
workhouse, who cleaned knives 
forks, shoes, and made himself 
generally useful, being the second 
and only male servant in their modest 
establishment. 

“T wish I was better, I'm so out 
of breath talking. We'll be very 
happy now. That's tuning the pipes 
—that one’s noting. I used to blow 
it for him, but the doctor says I must 
not, and indeed I couldn't now. You 
must eat something and drink more 
wn one we'll be great friends, shan't 
we ?” 


So they talked a great deal, she 
being obliged to stop often for breath, 
and he could see that she was very 
weak, and also that she stood in in- 
describable awe of her father. But 
she said, “He’s a very good man, 
and he works very hard to earn his 
money, but he does not talk, and that 
makes people afraid of him. He 
won't be back here until he comes in 
to read the Bible and the prayers at 
a quarter to nine.” 

she talked on, but all the time 
in an undertone, and listening every 
now and then for the boom of the 
pipe, and the little boy opened his 
eart to her and wept bitterly, and 
she cried too, silently, as he went on, 
and they became very near friends. 
She looked as if she understood his 
griefs. Perhaps her own resembled 
them. 

The old woman came in and took 
away the tea things, and shortly after 
the Sergeant entered and read the 
chapter and the prayers, 
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CHAPTER LXIIL 


A SILENT FAREWELL, 


Ar Noulton Farm each day was like 
its brother. Inflexible hours, in- 
flexible duties, all proceeded with a 
regimental punctuality. At meals 
not a word was spoken, and while 
the master of the house was in it, all 
conversation was carried on, even in 
remote rooms, in an undertone. 

Our little friend used to see the 
workhouse boy at prayers, morning 
and evening, and occasionally to pass 
his pale disquieted face on the stairs 
or lobbies when his duties brought 
him there. They eyed one another 
wistfully, but dared not speak. Mr. 
Byles had so ordained it. 

That workhouse boy—perhaps he 
was inefficient, perhaps too much 
was expected from him—but he had 
the misfortune perpetually to incur— 
I can hardly say his master’s displea- 
sure, for the word implies something 
emotional, whereas nothing could be 
at all times more tranquil and cold 
than that master—but his correction. 

These awful proceedings occurred 
almost daily, and were conducted 
with the absolute uniformity which 
characterized the system of Noulton 
Farm. At eleven o'clock the cold 
voice of the Sergeant-Major called 
“Hugh!” and Hugh appeared, 
writhing and whimpering by antici- 
pation. 

“ Hugh, my cane,” said the master, 
stepping into the room which he 
called the workshop, where the organ, 
half finished, stood, stop-diapason, 
dulciana, and the rest in deal rows, 
with white chips, chisels, lead, saws, 
and glue-pots, in industrious disorder, 
round. Then Hugh's pale, miserable 
face was seen in the “ parlour,” and 
Miss Mary would look down on the 
floor in pale silence, and our little 
friend's heart would flutter over his 
lesson books as he saw the lank boy 
steal over to the chimney-piece, and 
in shame and terror take down the 
cane, and lingeringly disappear. 

Then was heard the door of the 
workshop close, and then very faint 
the cold clear voice of the master. 
Then faint and slow the measured 
cut of the cane, and the whine of the 
boy rising to a long hideous yell, and 


“ Oh, sir, dear—oh, sir, dear ; oh, Mr, - 


Byles, oh, master, dear, oh, master, 
dear!” And this sometimes so pro- 
tracted that Mary used to get up and 
walk round the room in a kind of 
agony whispering—“ Oh, poor boy. 
Oh, poor Hugh. Oh merey—oh good- 
ness. Oh! my good Lord, when 
will it be over!” And, sitting apart, 
the little boy’s eyes as they followed 
her would fill with tears of horror. 

The little fellow said lessons to Mr. 
Byles. There was nothing unreason- 
able in their length, and his friend 
Mary helped him. It was well for 
him, however, that he was a bright 
little fellow, with a good memory, 
for the Sergeant was not a teacher to 
discriminate between idleness and 
dulness. 

No one ever heard Mr. Byles use a 
violent expression, or utter a curse. 
He was a silent, cold, orderly person, 
and I think the most cruel man I 
ever saw in my life. 

He had a small active horse, and a 
g, in which he drove upon his out- 

oor business. He had fixed days 
and hours for everything, except 
where he meditated a surprise. 

One day the Sergeant-Major en- 
tered the room where the boy was 
reading at his lessons, and, tapping 
him on the shoulder, put the county 
newspaper into his hand ; and, point- 
ing to a paragraph, desired him to 
read it, and left the room. 

It was a report of the proceedings 
against Tom Orange, and gave a 
rather disreputable character of that 
amusing person. There was a great 
= at the boy’s affectionate heart as 

e read the hard words awarded to 
his old friend, and worse still, the 
sentence. He was crying silently 
when the Sergeant returned. That 
stern man took the paper, and said in 
his clear terrible tones— 

“You've read that ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ And understand it ?” 

“Yes, ar. 

. “If I find you speaking to Thomas 
Orange I'll tie you up in the work- 
shop, and give you five dozen.” And 
_ this promise he serenely left 


im. 
Children are unsuspicious of death, 
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and our little friend, who every night 
used to cry in his bed silently, with 
a bursting heart, thinking of his 
mammy and old happy times till he 
fell asleep in the dark, never heard 
that his poor friend Mary was dyin 
—she, perhaps, herself did not think 
so any more than he, but every one 
else said it. 

They two grew to be great friends. 
Each had a Saviour, and she trusted 
hers to the little friend whom God, 
who “is love,”. no doubt had sent 


her. 

It was the old story—the troubled 
course of true love. Willie Fairlace 
was the hero. The Sergeant-Major 
had found it all out, and locked up 
his daughter, and treated her, it was 
darkly rumoured, with cruel severity. 

He was proud of his daughter's 
beauty, and had ambitious plans, I 
dare say; and he got up Willie's 
farm, and Willie was ruined, and had 
enlisted and was gone. 

The Sergeant-Major knew the post- 
office people in the village, and the 
lovers were afraid to correspond di- 
rectly. But his cousin, Mrs. Page, 
heard from him regularly, and there 
were long messages. His letters were 
little else to Mary. And now at last 
had come a friend to bear her mes- 
sages to trusty Mrs. Page, and to 
carry his back again to Noulton 
Farm. 

After her father had gone out, or 
in the evening when he was at the 
organ in the “ workshop,” and some- 
times as, wrapped in her cloak as the 
doctor ordered, on a genial /evening, 
she sat on the rustic seat under the 
great ash tree, and the solemn and 
plaintive tones of the organ floated in 
old church music from the open win- 
dow through the trees and down the 
fragrant field toward the sunset sky, 
filling the air with grave and melan- 
choly harmony, she would listen to 
that gy ge message of the boy's, 
looking far away, and weeping, and 
holding the little fellow’s hand, and 
asking him to say it over again, and 
telling him she felt better,and thank- 
ing him, and smiling and crying 

. bitterly. 

One evening the Sergeant was at 
his organ-pipes as usual. The boy as 
he stood in the garden at his task, 
watering the parched vegetables, 
heard a familiar laugh at the hedge, 
and the well-known refrain— 
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“ Tag-rag-merry-derry-perrywig and hat- 
band-hic-hoc-horum-genetino !” 
It was Tom Orange himself ! 
In spite of his danger the boy was 
delighted. He ran to the hedge, 


g and he and Tom were actually - 


ing. 

Now it became soon a very serious 
conversation. The distant booming 
of the organ-pipes assured him that 
the light gray eye and sharp ear of 
the Sergeant were occupied still else- 
where. Tom Orange was broaching 
a dreadful conspiracy. No less than 
that the boy should meet him at the 
foot of the field where the two oziers 
grow, at eleven o’clock, on the night 
following, and run away with him, 
and see mammy again, and come to 
a nice place where he should be as 
happy as the day is long, and mamm 
live with him always, and Tom look 
in as often as his more important 
business would permit. 

“T will, Tom,” said the boy, wildly 
and very pale. 

“ And oh! Tom, I was so sorry 
about the trial, and what lies they 
told,” said the boy after they had 
talked a little longer ; “and sayin 
that you had been with gipsies, an 
were a poacher; and oh! Tom, is 


mammy quite well ?” 
<Ta 


“ And all my ships were lost on the 
moor ; and how is little Toozie the 
cat ?” 

. bee 5 = ; blooming—blushing.” 


“And, Tom, you are quite well ?” 

‘* Never better, as I mean soon to 
tell Squire Harry Fairfield ; and 
mind ye, I'll be even yet with the 
old boy in there,” and he indicated 
the house with a jerk of his thumb. 

“T don’t hear the organ, Tom. 
oe. 

And Tom was off, and the boy had 
resumed his watering-pot. And that 
evening he sat down with, for the 
first time, a tremendous secret at his 
heart. 

There was one grief even in the 
hope of his liberation. When he 
looked at poor Mary, and thought 
how lonely she would be. Oh! If 

r Mary could come with him! 
ut some time or other he and Tom 
would come and take her away, and 
she would live with him and mammy, 
and be one of the happy family. 

She did not know what thoughts 

were coursing through the boy's 
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mind as his sad earnest eyes were 
fixed on her, and she smiled sadl 
and kindly with a little languid n 
But he need not have grieved his 
gentle heart on this account. There 
was not to be a seeming desertion of 
his r friend; nor anything she 
could mistake for a treacherous 


“— 
a ” night, at two o'clock, Mary 
ied. 

About ten minutes before an alarm 
from the old servant who slept in 
the room called up her father. 

Her faithful little friend was on 
his knees sobbing beside the bed, 
with her wasted hand in his, as the 
Sergeant-Major, hastily dressed, 
walked in, and stood by the head of 
the bed looking down into those large 
deep eyes. She was conscious, though 
she could not speak. She saw, asshe 
looked up her last look in them, a 
few sullen drops gather in those 

roud eyes, and roll down his cheeks. 
erhaps the sad, wondering look with 
which she returned these signs of 
tenderness, smote him, and haunted 
him afterwards. There was a little 
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motion in her right hand as if she 
would have liked him to take it—in 
sign of reconciliation—and with those 
faint tokens of the love that might 
have been, the change of death came, 
and the troubled little heart was 
still,and the image of Willie Fairlace 
was lost in the great darkness. 

Then the little boy cried aloud 
wildly— 

“Oh! Mary, pretty Mary. Oh! 
Mary, are you dead? Oh! isn’tita 
pity ; isn’ tit apity! Oh! is she 
dead ?” 

The Sergeant dried his eyes hastily. 
He hoped, I dare say, that no one 
had seen his momentary weakness. 
He drew in a long breath. With a 
stern face he closed the pretty eyes 
that Willie Fairlace, far away now, 
will never forget; and closed the lit- 
tle mouth that never more will com- 
plain, or sigh, or confess its sad tale 
of love. 

“You had better get to your room, 
boy. Get to your bed,” said the 
Sergeant, almost ee, laying his 
hand on the boy’s shoulder. “ You'll 
take cold. Give him a candle.” 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


Tue next day the Sergeant was 
away in his gig to Wyvern, a lon 
journey, to report to the Squire, an 
obtain leave of absence from his 
duties fora day or two. He was to 
spend that night at Hatherton, there 
to make arrangements about the 
funeral. 

It was a relief to all at Noulton 
Farm, I need hardly say, when the 
master of the house was away. 

A quiet day, a very sad day it 
was for the boy; a day whose gloom 
was every now and then crossed by 
the thrill and fear of a great excite- 
ment. 

As evening closed he went out 
again to the garden in the hope of 
seeing Tom Orange. He would have 
liked that cheer at the eve of his 
great venture. But Tom was not 
there. Neither counsel nor encour- 
agement to be heard ; nothing but 
the vesper song of the small birds 
among the leaves, and the late flowers, 
soon to close, peeping from among 
the garden plants, and the long quiet 


shadows of the poplars that stood so 
tall and still against the western 


sky. 

The boy came in and had his lonely 
cup of tea in the “parlour,” and a 
little talk with the somewhat sour 
and sad old servant. He was longing 
for the night. Yearning tosee Tom’s 
face and to end his suspense, and 
cheer his sinking heart. 

At last the twilight was gone. The 
night had indeed come, and the moon 
shone serenely over the old gray roof 
and the solemn trees; over the dead 
and the living. 

The boy lay down in his bed at 
the accustomed early hour. The old 
woman had taken away his candle 
and shut his door. He lay with his 
eyes wide open listening with a pal- 
pitating heart for every sound. 

The inflexible regularity which the 
absent master had established in his 
household was in the boy’s favour. 
He heard her shut and bar the outer 
door at the wonted hour. He saw 
the boy’s candle in his window for a 
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while and then put out. Hugh was 
in his bed, and for tired Hugh to lie 
down was to be asleep. 

Peeping stealthily from his lattice 
he saw the old servant’s candle glim- 
mering redly through the window on 
the juniper that stood near the wall 
in the shadow ; and soon that light 
also disappeared, and he knew that 
the old woman had gone into her 
room. It was half-past ten. She 
would be asleep in a quarter of an 
hour, and in another fifteen minutes 
his critical adventure would have 
commenced. 

Stealthily, breathlessly, he dressed. 
His window looked toward the ozier 
trees, where Tom was to await him. 
His window opened lattice fashion 
with a hinge. 

Happily the night was still, and 
the process of preparing to descend 
perfectly noiseless. The piece of old 
rope that lay in the corner he had 
early fixed on as his means of escape. 
He made it fast to the bed-post, and 
began to let himself down the wall. 
The rope was too short, and he 
dangled in air from the end of it for a 
second or two, and then coanger to 
the ground. The distance of the fall 
was enough to throw him from his 
feet, and the dog in the lock-up yard 
at the other side of the house began 
to bark angrily. For a minute the 
boy gave himself up. ; 

He lay, however, perfectly still, and 
the barking subsided. There was no 
other alarm, and he stole very softly 
away under cover of the trees, and 
then faster down the slope toward 
the appointed oziers. 

There indeed was Tom Orange, 
more solemn than he ever remem- 
bered to have seen him before. Tom 
probably thought that the stealing 
away this boy might possibly turn 
out the most serious enterprise he had 

et engaged in. He had no notion, 
eee of receding, and merely 
telling the boy to follow him, he got 
into a swinging trot that tried the 
little fellow’s endurance rather se- 
verely. I think they ran full three 
miles before Tom came to a halt. 

Then, more like himself, he in- 
quired how he was, and whether he 
thought he could go on fifteen miles 
more that night. ; 

“Oh, yes, he could do anything 
that night. Quite well.” 
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“Well walk a bit that you may 
get breath, and then we'll run again,” 
said Tom, and so they set forward 
once more. 

They had now accomplished about 
four miles more. The little fellow 
was not so fresh as at starting. A 
drizzling rain, too, had commenced, 
with a cold change of wind, and alto- 
gether the mere adventure of running 
away was not quite so pleasant, nor 
even Tom’s society quite so agreeable 
on the occasion as he had fancied. 

“You have done four out of the 
fifteen ; you have only eleven out of 
the fifteen before you. You have 

ot over seven altogether up to this, 
ot so bad. You're not tired, 
youngster ?” 

“ Not the least.” 

“That’s right. You're a good sol- 
dier. Now come, we'll stand close 
—— this — ae . ia 

ey supped very heartily on 
slices of bread and corned beef, which 
bore ample traces of the greens in 
which it had been served when hot. 

“ And now, boy, you must get on 
to Hatherton by yourself, for ’m 
known about here, and there’s a fair 
there in the morning, and there will 
be people on the way before light. 
You must go a mile beyond the town, 
to the George public. Mrs. Gumford 
keeps it, and there I'll meet you.” 
Then he detailed the route and the 
landmarks for the boy’s guidance. 
“Take a drink of this,” said he, 
pulling a soda-water bottle full of 
milk out of his coat pocket. 

And when he had done— 

“Take a mouthful of this, my hero, 
it will keep you warm.” 

And he placed a flask of brandy to 
the boy’s lips, and made him swallow 
a little. 

“And here’s a bit more bread, if 
you should be hungry. Good night, 
and remember.” 

After about an hour’s solitary walk- 
ing, the boy began to grow alarmed. 
Tom's landmarks failed him, and he 
began to fear that he had lost his way. 
In half an hour more he was sure 
that he was quite out of his reckon- 
ing, and as his spirits sank he began 
to feel the cold wind and drenching 
rain more and more. 

And now he found himself enter- 
ing a town not at all answering Tom’s 
description of Hatherton. 
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The little town was silent, its doors 
and windows shut, and all except a 
few old-fashioned oil lamps dark. 

After walking listlessly about— 
afraid to knock and ask anywhere 
for shelter—worn out, he sat down 
on a, door-step, he leaned back, and 
soon fell fast asleep. 

A shake by the shoulder roused 
him. A policeman was stooping 
over him. 

“T say, get up out o’ that,” said 
the imperious voice of the policeman. 

The boy stared at him, he was not 
half awake, his big face and leather- 
bound chimney-pot looked like a 
dream 


“T say,” he continued, shaking 
him, but not violently, “you must 
get up out o’ that. You're not to be 
making yourself comfortable there 
all night. Come, be lively.” 

Comfortable! Lively !—all com- 
parative—all a question of degrees. 

The boy got up as quickly as the 
cold and stiffness of his joints would 
let him. 

Very dutifully he got up, and stood 
drenched, pale, and shivering in the 
moonlight. 

He looked down not unkindly at 
the little wayfarer. There was some- 
thing piteous, I daresay. He looked 
a grave, thoughtful man, of more 
than fifty, and he put his hand on 
the child’s shoulder. 

“Ye see, boy, that was no place 
to sleep in.” r ae 

“No, sir, I'll never do it again, sir, 
please.” # hed 

“You're cold ; you'd get pains in 
your bones.” , 

“T’ll not any more, sir, please.” 

He brought the boy into his house 
down the lane close by. 

“There's a fire. You warm your- 
self. There's my little one in fever, 
so you can’t stop long. Sit down, 
child, and warm yourself.” 

He gave him a drink of hot milk 
and a piece of bread. 

“You don't get up, you know; 
there's no need,” he added. 

I think he was afraid of his pewter 
spoons. He kept the little fellow 
nearly half an hour, and he sent him 
an old bottomless sack to i about 
his shoulders, and charged him to 


bring it back in the morning. I 
think the man thought he might bea 
thief. He was a kind man—there 


was a balancing of great pity and 
suspicion. 

he boy returned the sack with 
many thanks, and in the first faint 
twilight of morning, set forth again 
for Hatherton. It was, the fellow 
who directed him said, still five miles 
on. 

At about a mile from Hatherton, 
cold and wet, and fearing to be too 
early at the George Inn, the rendez- 
vous agreed on, the tired little fellow 
crept in, cold and wet. 

At the fire of an ale-house three 
fellows were drinking beer. Says one 
who had now and then had his eye 
on the boy— 

“That boy there has run away 
from school.” 

I cannot describe the terror with 
which the little fellow heard those 
words. The other two looked at him. 
One was a fat fellow in breeches and 
top boots, and a red cloth waistcoat, 
and a ruddy good-humoured face ; 
and after a look they returned to 
their talk ; and in a little while the 
lean man, who seemed to find it hard 
to take his eyes off him, said, “ That’s 
a runaway, that chap ; we ought to 
tellthe police and send him back to 
school.” 

“ Well, that’s no business of ours; 
can’t you let him be ?” 

“Come here,” said the lean man 
beckoning him over with his hard 
eye on him. 

He rose and slowly approached 
under that dreadful command. 

I can’t say that there was anything 
malevolent in that man’s face. 
Somewhat sharp and stern, with a 
lean inflexibility of duty. To the 
boy at this moment no face could have 
been imagined more terrific ; his only 
hope was in his fat companion. He 
turned, I am sure, an imploring look 
upon him. 

“ Come, Irons, let the boy alone, 
unless ye mean to quarrel wi’ me; 
d— me ye shall let him alone! 
And get him his breakfast of hot 
bread and milk, and be lively,” he 
called to the people ; “and score it 
up to me.” 

So, thanks to that good fellow in 
top boots and red waistcoat, the de- 
jected little man pursued his way 
comforted. 

As he walked through Hatherton 
he was looking into a shop window 
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listlessly, and reflected in the plate 
glass he saw that which appalled him 
so that he thought he should have 
fainted. 

It was the marble, blue-chinned 
face of the Sergeant-Major looking 
over his shoulder, with his icy gray 
eyes, into the same window. 

He was utterly powerless to move. 
His great eyes were fixed on that 
dreadful shadow. He was actually 
touching his shoulder as he leaned 
over. Happily he did not examine 
the reflection which, he would have 
been sure to recognise. The bird fas- 
cinated by the cold eye of a snake, 
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and expecting momentarily, with 
palpitating heart, the spring of the 
reptile, may feel, when withdrawing 
the spell, it glides harmlessly away, 
may feel as the boy did when he saw 
that dreaded man turn away and walk 
with measured tread up the street. 
For a moment his terror was renewed, 
for Bion, that yellow namesake of the 
philosopher, recognising him, stood 
upon the boy’s leg, and scratched it 
repeatedly, and gave him a shove 
with his nose. The boy turned 
quickly, and walking away the dog 
left him, and ran along at his mas- 
ter’s side, 


CONCLUSION. 


At the George Inn, a little way out 
of Hatherton, the boy to his inex- 
pressible delight found Tom Orange. 

He told Tom at once of his adven- 
ture at the shop window, and the oc- 
currence darkened Tom's countenance. 
He peeped out and took a long look 
toward Hatherton. 

“Put the horse to the fly and 
bring it round at once,” said Tom, 
who put his hand in his pocket and 
drew forth a rather showy handful 
of silver. I don’t pretend to say, 
when Tom was out of regular employ- 


ment, exactly from what pursuits he ¢ 


drew his revenue. They had rather 


improved than otherwise; but I dare lad 


say there were anxious compensa- 
tions. 

The boy had eaten his breakfast 
before he reached Hatherton. So 
much the better; for the apparition 
of the Sergeant-Major would have 
left him totally without appetite. 
As it was he was in an agony to be 
gone, every moment expecting to see 
him a roaching the little inn to 
arrest him and Tom. 

Tom Orange was uneasy, I am sure, 
and very fidgetty till the fly came 


round. 

“You know we Fairfield of 
Wyvern ?” said the hostess while they 
were waiting. 

“ Ay,” said Tom. 

“Did you hear the news ?” 

“ What is it ?” 

“Shot the night before last ina 
row with poachers. Gentlemenshould 
leave that sort o’ work to their keep- 
ers; but they was always a fightin’ 
wild lot, them Fairfields; and he’s 


lyin’ now a dead man—all the same 
—gave over by Doctors Willett and 
another—wi’ a whole charge o’ duck- 
shot lodged under his shoulder.” 

“ And that’s the news ?” said Tom, 
raising his eyes and looking through 
the door. He had been lookin 
down at the ground as Mrs. Gumfo 
of the George told her story. 

“There's sharp fellows poachin’ 
round there, I’m told,” he said next 
time; “ he'd be out himself with the 
keepers and take ‘em dead or alive. 
a that wouldn't answer 

7m: 


“Tis a wicked world,” said the 


ady. 
“D—d wicked,” said Tom. “ Here’s 
the fly.” 

In they got and drove off. 

Tom was gloomy, and very silent. 

“Tom, where are we going to?” 
asked the boy at last. 

“ All right,” said Tom. “ All right, 
my young master. You'll find it to 
none but good friends. Haven't I 
been a good friend to you, Master 
Harry, all your days, sir? Many a 
mile that you know nothing about 
I’ve walked on your business, and 
down to the cottage and back again; 
and where would you or her have 
been if it wasn’t for poor Tom 
Orange ?” 

“Yes, indeed, Tom, and I love you, 

om 


“And now, I've took you away 
from that fellow, and I’m told I'm 


likely to be hanged for it. Well, no 
matter.” 
“Oh, Tom; poorTom! Oh! no, 
no, no!” and he threw his arms 
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round Tom's neck in a paroxysm of 
one affection, and in spite of 

jolting kissed Tom; sometimes on 
the cheek, on the eyebrow, on the 
chin, and in a great jolt on the 
coloured cotton handkerchief round 
his throat. 

“Well, that is gratifyin’,” said 
Tom, drying his eyes. “There is 
some reward for prenciple after all, 
and if you come to be a great man 
some o these days, ya not forget 
poor Tom Orange, that would have 
spent his last bob and shed his heart's 
blood, without fee or reward, in your 
service.” 

Another explosion of friendship 
from the boy assured Tom of his 
gratitude. 

“Do you know this place, sir?” 
asked Tom, with a return of his’ old 
manner, as making a sudden turn the 
little carriage drove through an open 
gate, and up to a large old-fashioned 

use. A carriage was waiting at 
the door. 


There could be no mistake. How 
delightful! and who was that? 
Mammy! at the hall door, and in an 
instant locked in one another's arms, 
mammy, mammy!” were the on 
words audible, half stifled in sobs 
and kisses. 

In a minute more there came into 
the hall—smiling, weeping, with 
hands extended toward him, the 
pretty lady dressed in black, and her 
weeping grew into a wild cry, as 
coming quickly she caught him to 
her heart. “My darling, my child, 
my blessed boy, you're the image-- 
Oh ! darling, I loved roe the moment 
I saw you, and now | know'it all.” 

The boy was worn out. His march, 
including his divergence from his in- 
tended route, had not been much less 
than thirty miles, and all in chill and 
wet. 

They got him to his bed and made 
him thoroughly comfortable, and 
with mammy at his bedside, and her 
hand, to make quite sure of him, fast 
in- his, he fell into a deep sleep. 

Alice had already heard enough to 
convince her of the boy’s identity, 
but an urgent message from Harry, 
who was ying, determined her to go 
at once to Wyvern to see him, as he 
desired. So, leaving the boy in charge 
of “mammy,” she was soon on her 
way to Wyvern. 


and “Oh! the darlin’,” and “ omen, 
y 


The Wyvern Mystery. 


[Noy. 


If Harry had not known that he 
was dying, no power could ever have 
got him to confess the story he had 
to tell. There were two points on 
which he tly insisted. The first 
was, that believing that his brother 
was really married to Bertha Velder- 
kaust, he was justified in holding 
that his nephew had no legal right 
to succeed. The second was, that he 
had resolved, although he might have 
wavered lately alittle, never tomarry, 
and to educate the boy better than 
ever he was edycated himself, and 
finally to make him heir to Wyvern, 
pretending him to be an illegitimate 
son of his own. Whether the Ser- 
geant-Major knew more than he was 
ordered or undertook to know, he 
never gave the smallest ground to 
conjecture. . He stated exactly what 
h assed between him and Harry 
Fairfield. By him he was told that 
the child which was conveyed to 
Marjory Trevellian’s care was his 
own unacknowledged son. On the 
very same evening, and when old 
Mildred Tarnley was in the house at 
Sean was a child taken, with the 
seeds of consumption already active 
in it, from a workhouse in another 
part of England and placed there as 
the son of Charles Fairfield and 
Alice. It was when contrary to all 
assurances this child appeared for a 
few days to rally, and the situation 
consequent on its growing up the re- 

uted heir to Wyvern, alarmed 

arry, that he went over, in his 
panic, to the Grange, and there 
qpones his case that the child at 

wyford was not his brother’s son. 
When, however, the child began to 
sink, and that its approaching ,death 
could no longer be doubtful, he be- 
came, as we have seen, once more 
quite clear that the child was the 
same which he had taken"away from 
Carwell Grange. Dr. Willett, see- 
ing the child so often at Twyford, 
also prevented suspicion, though il- 
logically enough, for had they in- 
quired they might easily have re- 
membered that the doctor hadthardly 
seen the child twice after its birth, 
and likeeveryone else, tookitsidentity 
for granted when he saw it at Twy- 
ford. 

Alice returned freatly agitated late 
that evening. o difficulty any 
longer remained, and the boy, with 
ample emblem to sustain his claim, 
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was accepted as the undoubted heir 
to Wyvern, and the representative of 
the ancient family of Fairfield. 

The boy, Henry Fairfield, was as 
happy as mortal can be, hencefor- 
ward. His little playmate, the prett, 
little girl whom Alice had adopted, 
who called her “mamma,” and yet 
was the daughter of a distant cousin 
only, has now grown up, and is as a 
girl more beautiful even than she was 
asachild. Henry will be of age in 
afew months, and they are then to 
be married. They now reside at Wy- 
vern. Theestate which has long been 
at nurse is now clear, and has funded 
money beside. Everything promises 
a happy and a prosperous reign for 
the young Fairfield. 

Mildred Tarnley, very old, is made 
comfortable at Carwell Grange. Dul- 
cibella is still living very a , and 
very kind, but grown a little huffy, 
being perhaps a little over petted. In 
all other respects, the effect of years 
being allowed for, just what she was. 
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Tom Orange, with a very handsome 
sum presented by those whom he had 
served, preferred Australia to the old 
country. Harry Fairfield had as- 
serted, in his vehement way, while 
lying in his last hours at Wyvern, 
that the fellow with the handker- 
chief over his face who shot him 
was, he could all but swear, his 
old friend Tom Orange. Tom swore 
that had he lived he would have 
prosecuted him for a libel. As it i 
that eccentric genius has prospere 
as the proprietor of a monster 
tavern at Melbourne, where there 
is comic and sentimental singing, 
and some dramatic buffooneri 
and excellent devilled kidneys nd 
brandy. 

Marjory Trevellian lives with the 
family at Wyvern, and I think if 
kind old Lady Wyndale were still 
living the consolations of Alice for 
early suffering and bereavement would 
be nearly fi 


LIFE OF AN ACTOR. 


JAMES QUIN. 

Arrrr the Restoration, three great 

tragic actors followed each other in 

succession—Betterton, Booth, and 

Quin. The latter reigned supreme 

when Garrick rose and eclipsed—we 

may almost say, dethroned him. It 
was the triumph of sparkling, brilliant 
nature over laboured, ponderous art. 

Churchill accuses Quin of sameness ; 

he says, no matter what he played, 

he lacked variety. The man super- 
seded the actor— Horatio, Dorax, 

Falstaff—still twas Quin.” Yet he 

allows him much merit ; witness the 

following lines— 

“ Quin, from afar, lur’d by the scent of fame, 
A stage Leviathan, put in his claim, 
Pupil of Betterton and Boothh .. . 
His words bore sterling weight, nervous 

and strong, 
In manly tides of sense they roll’d along. 
Happy in art, he chiefly had pretence 
To keep up numbers, yet not forfeit sense. 
No actor ever greater heights could 


reach 
In all the labour'd artifice of speach.” 
And Chetwood says he was the chief 


pillar that supported all the theatres 
wherever he performed. 

Quin was not only celebrated as an 
actor, but also as a gourmand, and 
constitutional joker. The smart say- 
ings he actually uttered suffice to 
fill a goodly volume, while those 
fathered on him would swell the 
bulk to two or three moré. They are 
gueealy so well known that, with 

ut a few exceptions, the recapitula- 
tion would be tiresome. We therefore 
our readers the decies repetita 
placebit, which may be true though 
we do not believe in it, and pass on 
to Soameby. 

Soon after the death of Mr. Quin, 
a pamphlet appeared, entitled “The 
Life of James Quin, Comedian,” with 
the History of the Stage, from his 
commencing Actor to his Retreat to 
Bath. 12mo, printed for Bladon, 
1766. From that life, which abounds 
in misstatements and inaccuracies, 
the account in the “ Biographical 
Dictionary,” published in 1767, is 
taken, where it has since continued 
to misinform the reader through 
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several editions. It is almost un- 
necessary to add that no regard is 
due to the authority of this pamphlet, 
or of the Biographical Dictionary in 
this particular instance. In 1805, a 
memoir of Quin appeared in the 
“Thespian Dictionary.” In 1831, 
Galt included Quin in his “ Lives of 
the Players,” while various desultory 
rticulars respecting him are to be 
ound in “His Majesty’s Servants,” 
by Dr. Doran, published so recently 
as 1864. All the different lives of 
Garrick abound in Quiniana. 

James Quin was born in King- 
street, Covent Garden, on the 24th of 
February, 1693. His ancestors were 
of an ancient family in the kingdom 
of Ireland. His father, James Quin, 
was bred at Trinity College, Dublin, 
from whence he came to England, 
entered himself of Lincoln’s Inn, 
and was called to the bar; but Ais 
father, Mark Quin, who had been 
Lord Mayor of Dublin in 1676, dying 
about that period, and leaving him a 
plentiful estate, he quitted England 
in 1700, for his native country, taking 
with him his son, the subject of our 
present narrative. 

The marriage of Quin’s father was 
attended with circumstances which 
affected the interest of his son so 
materially as probably to influence 
his future destination in life. His 
mother was a reputed widow, who 
had been married to a person in the 
mercantile line, and who left her, to 
pursue some traffic or particular busi- 
ness in the West Indies. He had 
been absent nearly seven years, with- 
out her having received any letter 
from, or the least information 
respecting him. He was even given 
out to be dead, which report was 
universally credited. She went into 
mourning for him, and some time 
after, Quin’s father, who is said to 
have then possessed an estate of 
£1,000 a year, paid his addresses to 
her, and married her. The conse- 

uence of this marriage was James 

uin. His parents continued for 
some time in an undisturbed state of 
happiness, when the first husband 
returned, claimed his wife, and 
obtained ssion of her. Quin the 
elder retired with his son, to whom 
he is said to have left his property. 
Victor says this was stated by the 
actor to two gentlemen, some time 
before hisdeath. Another and more 
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probable account, derived from Chet- 
wood, is, that the estate was suffered 
to pass to the heir-at-law, and the 
illegitimacy of James Quin being 

roved, he was dispossessed of it, and 
eft to shift for himself. 

Our actor received his early educa- 
tion in Dublin, under Dr. Jones, 
until the death of his father in 1710, 
when the progress of it was in- 
terrupted, we may presume, by the 
litigation which arose respecting his 
estate. It is generally admitted that 
he was deficient in literature ; and it 
has been said that he laughed at 
those who pored over books by way 
of inquiry after knowledge, affirming 
that he read men—that the world 
was the best book. This account 
seems to be founded in truth, and 
proves the strength of his natural 
understanding, which enabled him 
to establish so considerable a reputa- 
tion as a man of sense and ability. 

Deprived thus of the property he 
expected, and with no profession to 
support him, though intended for the 
law, Quin appears to have reached the 
age of twenty-one. He had therefore 
nothing to rely upon but the exercise 
of his talents, and with these he sup- 
plied the deficiencies of fortune. The 
theatre in Dublin was then struggling 
for an establishment, and there he 
made his firgt essay. The part he 
performed was Abel in the “Com- 
mnittee,” in the year 1714; and he 
represented a few other characters, 
as Cleon in “Timon of Athens,” the 
Prince of Tanais in “Tamerlane,” 
and so on, but all of equal insignifi- 
cance. After performing for one 
season in Dublin, he was advised by 
Chetwood the prompter, not to 
smother his rising genius in a king- 
dom where there was, at that time, 
no great encouragement for merit. 
This advice he adopted, and came to 
London, where he was immediately 
received into the company at Drury 
Lane. He subsequently repaid the 
friendship of Chetwood, b 
recommendation which enable 


a 
the 
latter to follow him to the English 
metropolis. 

_ At that period it was usual for 
young actors to take inferior charac- 
ters, and to rise-gradationally, as they 


displayed skillandimprovement. In 
conformity to this practice, the parts 
allotted to, Quin were not calculated 
to procure much celebrity for him. 
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He acted the Lieutenant of the Tower 
in Rowe’s “Lady Jane Grey,” the 
Steward in Gay's “ What d'ye call it?” 
and Vulture in “The Country Lasses ;” 
all produced in 1715. In December, 
1716, he obtained a part of more con- 
sequence, Antenor in Mrs. Centliore’s 
“ Cruel Gift’ ;” but in the beginning of 
the next year we find him degraded 
to speak about a dozen lines as the 
Second Player in “ Three Hours after 
Marriage.” 

Accident, however, had just before 
procured him an opportunity which 
he did not neglect. An order had 
been sent from the Lord Chamberlain 
to revive the play of “‘ Tamerlane,” 
on the 4th of November, 1716. It 
had accordingly been got up with 
great magnificence. On the third 
night, Mills, who performed Sajazet, 
was suddenly taken ill, and applica- 
tion was made to Quin to read the 
part ; a task which he executed so 
much to the satisfaction of the 
audience, that he received a consider- 
able share of applause. The next 
night he made Pinself perfect, and 
the bursts of approbation were re- 
doubled. 


While Quin was employed in 
studying various characters in which 
he imagined he might appear in the 
ensuing season, an untoward incident 


drove him into eclipse for a certain 
time. In his youthful years he laid 
no claim to any peculiar purity of 
conduct, and formed what he sup- 
posed a very snug liaison with a 
woollen-draper’s wife. One night he 
met the lady by accident, and pro- 
posed to her to accompany him to a 
tavern, to which persuasion she 
yielded. But astupid waiter showed 
negligently into the same room a 
vestal in company with the husband 
of the lady. Swords were drawn, 
the rival queens screamed, and a 
battle ensued. A crim. con., and an 
assault and battery were both insti- 
tuted, and our hero absconded. The 
husband, however, died soon after, 
and Quin was invited to resume his 
post. 

But he grew impatient of his slow 
progress at Drury Lane, and deter- 
mined upon trying his fortune next 
at Rich’s theatre in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, then under the management 
of Keene and Christopher Bullock. 
Chetwood insinuates that envy in- 
fluenced some of the Drury e 
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authorities to depress so rising an 
actor. Be that as it may, he con- 
tinued at the theatre he had chosen, 
seventeen years, and during that 
period supported without discredit 
the same characters which were then 
admirably sustained at the rival 
establishment. 

Not long after he quitted Drur 
Lane, an unfortunate transaction too 
place, which threatened to interrupt, 
if not entirely to stop his theatrical 
pursuits. This was an unlucky en- 
counter between him and Bowen, 
which ended fatally to the latter. 
From the evidence given at the trial, 
it appeared that on the 17th of April, 
1718, about four or five o’clock in the 
afternoon, Bowen and Quin met 
accidentally at the Fleece tayern in 
Cornhill. They drank together in a 
friendly manner, jested with each 
other for some time, until at length 
the conversation turned on their stage 
pepemneens Bowen said that Quin 

ad acted Z'amerlane in a loose sort 
of manner; and Quin, in retort, 
observed that his opponent had no 
occasion to value himself on his own 

rformances, since Mr. Johnson, who 
ad but seldom represented Jacomo 
in the “ Libertine,” played it as well as 
he who had acted it often. Those 
observations probably irritated them 
both, and the conversation changed, 
but to another subject not better cal- 
culated to restore good humour—the 
honesty of each party. In thecourse of 
the altercation, Bowen asserted that 
he was as honest a man as any in the 
world, which occasioned a story about 
his political tenets to be introduced 
by Quin. Both parties being warm, 
a wager was laid on the subject, 
which was determined in favour of 
Quin, on his relating that Bowen 
sometimes drank the health of the 
Duke of Ormond, and at others 
refused it ; at the same time asking 
the referee, how he could be as honest 
@ man as any in the world, who acted 
upon two different principles? The 
gentleman who had been selected ag 
umpire then told Bowen that if he 
insisted upon his claim, he must give 
it against him. Here the dispute 
seemed to have ended, nothing in the 
rest of the conversation indicating 
any remains of resentment in either 
arty. Soon afterwards, however, 
wen arose, threw down his share 
of the reckoning, and left the com- 
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ny. In about a quarter of an hour, 

uin was called out by a porter sent 
by Bowen, and Quin and Bowen both 
went together, first to the Swan 
tavern, and then to the Pope’s Head, 
where a rencontre took place, in 
which Bowen received a wound of 
which he died within three days 
after. In the course of the evidence 
it was sworn that Bowen, after he 
had received the wound, declared 
that there had been nothing but fair 
play, that he was in the wrong, and 
that if he died he freely forgave his 
antagonist. 

On this evidence Quin was, on the 
10th of July, found guilty of man- 
slaughter, and soon after returned to 
his employment on the stage. This 
unhappy incident was not calculated 
to impress a favourable opinion of his 
temper on the public mind. When 
it is fairly considered in all its cir- 
cumstances, it leaves not much stain 
upon his character. Nearly twenty 

ears later, he had the misfortune to 

entangled in a second quarrel, 

which ended equally in a case of 
homicide. 

There was in the theatre at Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields a subaltern player, 
or “ faggot,” as the professional term 
went, whose name never made its 
appearance in the bills; Williams 
was his appellation, a native of Wales, 
and not the least choleric of his 
countrymen. He performed the Mes- 
senger in “ Cato,” and saying “ Caesar 
sends health to Cato,” pronounced 
the last word Keeto. This struck so 
discordantly on Quin’s ear, that he 
instantly replied, “ Would he had sent 
it by a better messenger |!” Williams's 
hot blood boiled over, and he vowed 
revenge. He followed Quin into 
the green-room when he came off the 
stage, and after representing the in- 
jury he had done him by making him 
appear ridiculous in the eyes of the 
audience, and thereby hurting him in 
his profession, he then called him 
to account asagentleman, and insisted 
on satisfaction. Quin endeavoured to 
rally him out of his passion, but this 
only added fuel to the rage of his an- 
tagonist who, without further remon- 
strance, retired and waited for Quin 
under the | oom ; as he approached, 
Williams drew 7 him, and a duel 
ensued,in which Williams fell. Ayain, 
= came to fistycuffs with Aaron 

il]; on some criticism which had 
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Sepheend him, and finally fought 
a third duel in Covent Garden with 
Theophilus Cibber, in which both 
were slightly wounded, and then re- 
turned to the company they had left 
at a tavern, and abused each other 
in choice Billingsgate, until stopped 
by general interference. Theophilus 
Cibber was a compound of coxcomb 
and the braggadocio Pistol he so 
often represented. He was thoroughly 
worthless and contemptible in a moral 
sense ; connived, it was said, at his 
a wife’s adultery, and 
then obtained ten pounds in an action 
for damages against herseducer. He 
was drowned in the wreck of a packet, 
on his passage from Parkgate to Dub- 
lin, in 1759. 

But though Quin was pugnacious 
and irascible, sarcastic on the be- 
witching Woffington, and positively 
rude to the sharp-tongued Clive, he 
was anything but a morose character. 
He had a warm heart and a generous 
disposition, of which he gave many 
remarkable proofs. Amongst the 
most noted was his conduct to 
Thompson, the poet of “TheSeasons,” 
for whom he professed and felt 
the highest esteem. Hearing that 
Thompson was confined in 4 sponging- 
house, for a debt of about seventy 
pm, he repaired to the place. 

hompson was a little disconcerted 
at seeing him, and the more so as 
Quin announced that he had come to 
sup with him, and that, as he sup- 
posed, it would have been incon- 
venient to have had the supper 
dressed at the place they were in, he 
had ordered it from an adjacent 
tavern, and, as a prelude, half a dozen 
of claret was introduced. The repast 
being over, Quin said, “It is time 
now we should balance accounts. The 
pleasure I have had in perusing your 
works I cannot estimate at less than 
a hundred pounds, and I insist on now 
acquitting the debt.” On saying this, 
he put down a note and took his 
leave, without waiting for a reply. 
But Quin had soon the pleasure to 
see him in affluence, Thompson having 
obtained the place, not requiring re- 
sidence, of Surveyor-General of the 
Leeward Islands. After Thompson’s 
death, Quin delivered the prologue to 
his “ Coriolanus,” written by Lord 
Lyttelton ; in it his feelings so com- 
pletely mastered him, that it has 
always been commemorated as one of 
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the tenderest exhibitions that ever 
the stage displayed. c 

Quin had a sort of pupil, whom he 
had helped to ne upon the stage, 
named Richard Winstone. He was 
not without talent, but one of those 
ill-starred beings who never prospered 
do what he might. The great actor 
distinguished him by especial notice, 
and occasionally admitted him to his 
convivial enjoyments. Winstone once 
quarrelled with the manager, and ab- 
ruptly leaving London, contrary to 
the advice of his patron, went stroll- 
ing into Wales. After two years’ ab- 
sence, on his return from Swansea to 
Bristol by sea, he was nearly drowned, 
having encountered a storm which 
stranded the ship, and occasioned the 
loss of all his clothes and what little 
money he had in his strong box. In 
this situation he scrambled up to Lon- 
don, and going to one of his old 
haunts in the purlieus of Covent'Gar- 
den, went to bed, and sulked for two 
days without getting out of it. Quin 
by accident heard of the plight he 
was in, and immediately calling on 
the manager, had Winstone restored 
to his former sal and his name 


actually advertised Ya the bills for the 


next day’s performance. He then 
called upon his tailor, who, having 
Winstone’s measure, went with him 
to Monmouth-street and bought a full 
suit. Thus accoutred, Quin called 
upon his old friend, whom he found 
in bed, very melancholy. After some 
conversation, in which Winstone re- 
lated all his misfortunes, Quin asked 
him why he was not at rehearsal. 
This at first astonished poor Win- 
stone, till the other explaining the 
circumstance of his re-engagement, 
he fell upon his knees with gratitude. 
“But, my dear friend,” says Win- 
stone, “what shall I do for clothes 
and a little money?” “As for the 
clothes,” replied Quin, “there they 
are ; but as for money, you must put 
your hand in your own pocket.” Win- 
stone did so, and on searching the 
breeches pocket, found ten a 
which his friend’s humanity h 
placed there. 

When Miss aan came out, 
Quin took her warmly by the hand, 
and ever continued to her the kind- 
ness and affection of a father. His 
attachment to Ryan was a life-long 
affair. After his final retirement he 
came up from Bath on two successive 
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occasions to ms Falstaff for his 
benefit, by which act of kindness 
Ryan cleared large sums. The same 
favour being solicited a third time, 
Quin, who had lost some of his front 
teeth, declined in the followin 
lines :—“ I would play for you if 
could, but I will not whistle Falstaff 
for any man. I have willed you 
£1,000 ; if you want money you may 
have it at once, and save my execu- 
tors trouble.” 

During his early career Quin made 
a great advance when Rich revived 
the “Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
in 1720. There was no one in the 
company willing to undertake the 
part of Falstaff. Quin boldly offered 
to venture it. “ How,” said Rich, 
taking a double pinch of snuff, “ you 
— Falstaff? Why you might 
as well think of acting Cato after 
Booth! The character of Falstaff, 
young man, is quite another affair 
from what you think”—and taking 
an increased pinch of snuff—‘it is not 
a little, snivelling part that—that—in 
short, anyone can do. There is not 
& man amongst you that has any idea 
of it but myself. It is quite beyond 
your mark. Don’t think of it fora 
moment, young man.” Quin, how- 
ever, persevered, carried his point, 
and in his hands Falstaff became one 
of the established ornaments of the 
English stage. 

n 1731 all the great actors had 
died or retired, and Quin found him- 
self without a competitor. But his 
full merit was not allowed him until 
he succeeded Booth as Cato in 1733-4, 
In undertaking a part so completely 
identified with his predecessor he 
showed great good taste. Instead of 
announcing his name in the bills in 
the ordinary form, he paid a just 
compliment to the town and the 
merits of Booth by having it stated 
that the part of Cato would be only 
attempted by Mr. Quin. The pro- 
priety of this announcement was duly 
appreciated. A full house was the 
consequence, and the actor did not 
disappointit when he said, speaking of 
the death of his son Marcus, “Thanks 
to the gods—my boy has done his 
duty!” the whole audience were so 
affected that there was a universal 
shout of “Booth outdone!” Nor 
was this all; he was encored in the 
famous soliloquy, and tradition still 
continues to repeat that Cato as em- 
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bodied by Quin was one of the finest 
parts ever represented on any stage. 

In 1739, Quin, then in the height 
of his reputation, Visited Dublin as a 
star. He was accompanied by Gif- 
ford. They drew crowded houses. 
Quin’s benefit at Smock-alley reached 
£126, at that time esteemed a great 
sum. He went again in 1741-2 to 
the Aungier-street theatre, and open- 
ed in his grand part of Cato to as 
crowded an audience as the house 
could contain. Next came Mrs. Ulive 
in Lappet, and then Ryan in Jago to 
Quin’s Othello. Mrs. Clive so far 
mistook her abilities as to play Lady 
Townly and Cordelia to Quin’s Lord 
Townly and Lear, but she made am ple 
amends by her Nell, “Virgin Un- 
masked,” and “Country Wife.” Quin 
went with the company to Cork and 
Limerick, and returned to Dublin be- 
fore the close of the year. On the 
2ist of December, Mrs. Cibber made 
her first appearance in Ireland as /n- 
diana to Quin’s Young Bevil in the 
“ Conscious Lovers.” Her agreement 
with the proprietors was for £300, 
which they were well enabled to pay 
from the money she drew, though 
her first night the receipts fell under 
£10. The state of the Irish stage 
was then so low that it was often 
found that the whole amount of the 
house was not more than sufficient to 
discharge Mr. Quin’s engagement ; 
but so attentive was he to his own 
interest, and so rigid in demanding 
his bond, that he more than once re- 
fused to let the curtain be drawn un- 
til the money was regularly brought 
to him. He returned to London in 
1742, and does not appear to have 
obtained an immediate engagement. 
Garrick had risen during his absence 
and eclipsed him. Some accounts 
say that Quin went again to Ireland 
in 1743 on the chance of an engage- 
ment, but not effecting his object, re- 
turned in disgust. 

From 1743 to 1747 Quin continued 
to oppose the sweeping popularity of 
Garrick, but with indifferent success. 
In 1747 came on the great engage- 
ment at Covent Garden, where they 
were fairly pitted against each other, 
and appeared together in the “ Fair 
Penitent” as Horatio and Lothario, in 
“Henry IV.” as falstaf and Hotspur, 
and in “Jane Shore” as Gloster and 
Hastings. In the first and last 
Garrick carried away the palm. In 
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the second Quin left him behind. 
Hotspur was comparatively a failure, 
to be classed with Garrick’s Othello 
and Gil Blas. He resigned it after 
the fifth night, and never resumed 
the part again. Some incorrect bio- 
graphers have stated that during 
this competition ‘ Venice Preserved,” 
“ The Distressed Mother,’ and “Julius 
Cesar,” were also produced, and have 
even gone so far as to describe 
certain effects produced by the con- 
tending champions. This is purely 
fabulous. The three plays above 
named were in contemplation, but 
certainly not acted. The bills pre- 
served in the British Museum, with 
the registry of dates and _ perfor- 
mances in Genest’s history of the 
stage, poowe this beyond dispute. 

At the end of the season of 1748, 
Quin having taken offence at the con- 
duct of Rich, his manager, retired in a 
fit of resentment from the theatre, 
although then under engagements, 
Some time after, having indulged his 
spleen, he began to relent, and wrote 
as follows:—‘*I am at Bath— 
Quin.” The answer was equally 
laconic: “Stay there, and be damned. 
—Ricu.” However, they ultimately 
made up the quarrel, and Quin re- 
turned to him. On the 15th of May, 
1751, he appeared for the last time 
as an engaged actor as Horatio in the 
“ Fair Penitent,” to the Lothario of 
Barry, and the Calista of Mrs. Cibber. 
We have already seen that for two 
successive years after, he cameup from 
Bath, to which gay city he had re- 
tired, to act Falstaff for his friend 
Ryan's benefit. 

Quin was sixty when he finally re- 
tired. Not long before, he performed 
Chamont in the “ Orphan,” a fiery 
young soldier, in a long, grisly, half- 
powdered wig, hanging low on each 
side of his breast, and down the 
back ; a heavy scarlet coat and waist- 
coat, trimmed with broad gold lace, 
black velvet breeches, a black silk 
neckcloth, black stockings, ‘ high- 
heeled square-toed shoes, with old 
fashioned stone buckles ; and a pair 
of stiff, high-topped white gloves, 
with a broad, old, scolloped hat. 
Were the youthful brother of Moni- 
meci to appear on the stage in such a 
dress now, Otway’s affecting tragedy 
would produce more laughter than 


Ts. 
While speaking of the Orphan, 
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the showing episodial di ion, 
touching the foundation of the play, 
may not be considered altogether ir- 
relevant. The father of Charles 
Brandon, afterwards Duke of Suffolk, 
retired, on the death of his lady, to 
the borders.of Hampshire. His 
family consisted of two sons, and a 
voung lady, the daughter of a friend 
lately deceased, whom he adopted as 
his own child. This lady, being 
singularly beautiful, as well as 
amiable in her disposition, attracted 
the affections of both the brothers ; 
the elder, however, was the favourite, 
and he privately married her, which 
the other not knowing, and over- 
hearing an appointment of the lovers 
to meet the next night in her bed- 
chamber, he contrived to get his 
brother otherwise employed, and 
made the signal of admission him- 
self, thinking it a mere intrigue ; 
unfortunately he succeeded. On dis- 
covery, the lady lost her reason, and 
soon after died. The two brothers 
fought, and the elder fell. The father 
broke his heart in a few months after- 
wards. The younger brother, Charles 
Brandon, the unintentional author of 
all this family misery, quitted Eng- 
land in despair, with a fixed determi- 
nation of never returning. Being 
abroad for several years, his nearest 
relations supposed him dead, and 
began to take the necessary steps for 
obtaining his estates ; when, roused by 
this dione he returned private- 
ly to England, and for a time took ob- 
scure lodgings in the vicinity of his 
family mansion. 

While he was in this retreat, the 
young king (Henry VIII.) who had 
just buried his father, was one day 
hunting on the confines of Hamp- 
shire, when he heard the cries of a 
female in distress, in an adjoining 
wood. His gallantry aw 
summoned him to the place, thoug 
he then happened to be detached 
from. all his courtiers, when he saw 
two ruffians attempting to violate the 
honour of a young lady. The king in- 
stantly drew on them, and a scuffle 
ensued, which roused the reverie of 
Charles Brandon, who was taking his 
morning’s walk inan adjacent thicket. 
He immediately ranged himself on 
the side of the king, whom he then 
did not know, and, by his dexterity, 
soon disarmed one of the ruffians, 


while the other fled. The king, 
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charmed with this act of gallantry, so 
congenial to his own mind, inquired 
the name and family of the stranger, 
and not only re-possessed him of his 
patrimonial estates, but took him 
under his immediate protection. 

It was this, same Charles Brandon 
who afterwards privately married 
Henry’s sister, Margaret, Queen 
Dowager of France, which marriage 
the king not only forgave, but created 
him Duke of Suffolk, and continued 
his favour towards him to the last 
hour of the Duke’s life. 

He died before Henry, and the 
latter showed in his attachment to 
this nobleman, that notwithstanding 
his fits of capriciousness and cruelty, 
he was capable of a cordial and steady 
friendship. He was sitting in council 
when the news of Suffolk’s death 
reached him, and he publicly took 
that occasion, both to express his 
own sorrow, and to commemorate 
the merits of the deceased. He de- 
clared that during the whole course 
of their acquaintance his brother-in- 
law had not made a single attempt to 
injure any one; “and are there any 
of you, my lords, who can say as 
much?” When the king subjoined 
these words, says the historian, he 
looked round on all their faces, and 
appeared to enjoy the confusion 
which the consciougness of secret guilt 
naturally threw upon them. Otway 
took his plot from the facts above 
narrated ; but to avoid, perhaps, in- 
terfering with a circumstance which 
might affect some noble families, at 
that time living, he laid the scene of 
his tragedy in Bohemia. There was, 
and in all probability is still at Wo- 
burn Abbey, the seat of the Dukes of 
Bedford, a large painting of the above 
named incident. 

Quin lived and died a bachelor. 
Although a sensualist rather than 
an anchorite, no illegitimate offspring 
were ever laid to his charge. hen 
asked why, in his independent cir- 
cumstances he did not marry, take a 
house, and set up an equipage, he 
replied, “I carry a coach, a wife, 
and a dinner always in my pocket, 
and I can either take the number, 
obtain a divorce, or turn off my cook 
whenever I please.” 

The Prince of Wales, father of 
George III., considering Quin a 
first rate elocutionist, appointed him 
to instruct his children in good 








English. Under his tuition they 
acted several plays at Leicester House, 
“Cato” being one, in which Prince 
George represented Portius. Galt 
says he was rewarded with a pension 
on the civil list for his services, but 
this is, at least, apocryphal. When 
Quin heard of the graceful manner 
in which George III. delivered his 
first speech in Parliament, he cried 
out, “ Aye, [taught the boy to speak.” 
his celebrated actor enjoyed his 
otium cum dignitate at Bath for 
fourteen years, during which time 
he lived in the best society, and was 
much courted for his convivial habits, 
and habitual pleasantry. One day 
he was ioealentiy complimented by a 
noble lord who was a placeman, on 
his happy retreat from public life. 
“Look ye, my lord,” said he, “perha’ 
‘tis a sinecure your lordship would 
not accept of ; but I can assure you 
I gave up £1,400 a year for it.” This 
was probably the same _ illustrious 
peer who said to him, “ Quin, what a 
pity it is that such a clever fellow as 
you are should be a player!” “ What 
would your lordship have me?” was 
the reply, “a lord.” Quin had not, 
however, always the wit on his side. 
Once, on a journey to Somersetshire, 
having put up for a few days at a 
farm-house, he turned his horse to 
grass and lost him. Upon asking a 
country fellow if there were any 
thieves or horse stealers in the neigh- 
bourhood, Hodge answered, “ Noa ; 
we be all honest folk here, but there’s 
one Quin, I think they call him, a 
strolling play actor from Lunnun, 
mayhap he may have stole him.” 
hile Quin was on the stage his 
best parts were reputed to be Cato, 
Brutus, Zanga, the Falstaffs, Pierre, 
A ntus, L Gardiner in 
“Lady Jane Grey,” the Ghost in 
“Hamlet,” Volpone, and Ventidius, 
His Othello, Macbeth, Chamont, 
Young Bevil, Lear, and Richard were 
all bad ; and nothing could be more 
absurd than his persisting to act 
these characters in opposition to 
Garrick and Barry. In Sir John 
Brute, his natural requisites exceeded 
thoseof Garrick, and there were many 
who in that part gave him the pre- 
eminence over his great competitor. 
Churchill amongst others adopted 
that opinion. He — “In Brute he 
shone unequalled ; all agree Garrick’s 
not half so great a Brute as he.” 
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It was observed of Beau Nash, the 
King of Bath, that though he was 
very curious about other people's 
pedigrees, he seldom mentioned his 
own. Quin was one night somewhat 
severe upon him on this subject, and 
compared him to Gil Blas, who was 
ashamed of his father. “ Look ye, 
James,” said Nash, “I seldom men- 
tion my father in company, not 
because I have any reason to be 
ashamed of him, but because he has 
some reason to be ashamed of me.” 

One evening Quin was drinkin 
a bottle with Mallet the poet, a 
having given his opinion rather too 
freely on some of that very indiffer- 
ent bard’s productions, he got so out 
of temper that his companion could 
not please him in anything he said 
for the remainder of the evening. At 
length, he offered to wager a dozen 
of claret that Mallet did not contra- 
dict the next thing he said. “What's 
that ?/’ asked Mallet. “Why,” replied 
Quin, “ that you are the greatest poet 
in England.” He was one night 
going on the stage in the character 
of Cato when Mrs. Cibber pulled him 
back, to tell him he had a hole in his 
stocking. “Dayned stockings I 
dletest,” said Quin, “that seems pre- 
meditated poverty.” When in his last 
illness, the faculty were much divided 
in their opinion concerning his 
recovery, his apothecary never had 
any doubt about it. One day, after 
feeling his patient’s pulse, Quin asked 
him what he thought now. “ Why, 
sir,” answered the disciple of Galen, 
“T think you'll do very well if we can 
raise a sweat.” “Then” said Quin, 
“only send in your di//, and I warrant 
you the thing is done.” 

The first time Quin was invited to 
dine upon turtle—he must have been 
then a very young man—he was 
asked whether he preferred the 
callipash to the callipee ; and upon 
his acknowledging his ignorance, the 
donor of the treat, a West Indian, 
burst into a loud laugh, saying, “ He 
thought so great an epicure as Mr. 
Quin could not be unacquainted with 
the exquisite niceties of such an ele- 

ant dish.” “It may be an elegant 

ish,” said Quin, “ but if it had been 
fit for Christians we should have been 
acquainted with it as soon as the wild 
Indians.” 

Having had an invitation from a 
certain nobleman, who was reputed to 
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keep a very choice table, to dine with 
him, Quin waited upon his lordship 
and found the regale far from answer- 
ing his expectations, Upon his taking 
leave, the servants, who were very 
numerous, arranged themselves in 
the hall. Quin, finding that if he dis- 
bursed, as was the expected custom, 
to the whole regiment, it would dip 
rather heavily into his pocket, asked 
which was the cook? She readily 
answered, “Me, sir,” He then in- 
quired for the butler, who was as 
quick in replying as the other ; when 
he said to the first, “ Here’s half a 
crown for my eating,” and to the 
other, “ Here’s five shillings for my 
wine, but I never madesobad a dinner 
for the money in my life.” 

But his sayings, though usually 
coarse and broadly humourous, were 
not always so ; sometimes he deviated 
into refinement and delicacy. Being 
asked by a lady why there were more 
women in the world than men, “ Itis,” 
said he, “in conformity with the ar- 
rangements of nature, madam, we 
always see more of heaven than of 
earth.” Onanother occasion, a lady, 
in speaking of transmigration, in- 
quired of him, “‘ What creature’s form 
would you hereafter prefer to in- 
habit?” Thelady had a very beautiful 
neck ; Quin looked at it and said, 
“A fly's, madam, that I might 
sometimes have the pleasure of 
resting on your ladyship’s neck.” 

While Guin continued to be an 
actor, professional jealousy operated 
as a check upon any great intimacy 
or cordiality between him.and Gar- 
rick ; but when all competition had 
ceased they reciprocated cordial 
friendship. The visits of the former 
to Hampton became frequent. The 
last time occurred in 1765, shortly 
after Garrick’s return from Italy. 
While at this seat of hospitality, an 
eruption came out on his hand, which 
it was apprehended would turn to a 
mortification, and occasion the loss of 
it. This circumstance affected his 
outs and threw him into a hypo- 
chondria, which brought on a fever 
when he was out of all danger on 
account of his hand. During his 
illness he had taken such quantities 
of bark as to occasion an incessant 
drought, which nothing couldassuage, 
and being willing to live as long as he 
could without pain, he discontinued 
taking any medicine for upwards of 
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a week before his death, and during 
that period was in good spirits. The 
day before he died he drank a bottle 
of claret, and being sensible of his 
approaching end, he said, ‘“ He could 
wish that the last tragic scene was 
over, though he was in hopes he 
should be able to go through it with 
becoming dignity.” -In this expecta- 
tion he was not disappointed ; hedied 
at his house in Bath, Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 2lst, 1766, aged 74, about four 
o’clock in the morning, and on the 
Friday following was interred in the 
Abbey Church. His will is a regular 
curiosity in that line. Half his 
earnings he sank for an annuity. The 
other moiety he retained in his own 
hands that he might leave tokens of 
regard and legacies to all who had 
any claim on him. In the list he 
included two or three who had none, 
simply for the reason, as stated, that 
having promised to do so, he was not 
inclined to retract his word once 

iven. A marble tablet is erected to 

is memory, consisting of a bust in 
relievo, under which are inscribed 
the following elegant lines from the 
pen of David Garrick— 


“That tongue which set the table in a 


roar, 

And charm’d the public ear, is heard no 
more : 

Clos'd are those eyes the harbingers of 


wit, 

Which spake before the tongue what 
Shakespeare writ ! 

Cold is that hand, which living was 
stretch’d forth, 


At friendship’s call, to succour modest 
worth. 

Here lies James Quin—deign reader to be 
taught, 

Whate’er thy strength of body, force 
of thought, 

In Nature’s happiest mould, however cast, 

To this complexion thou must come at 
last.” 


MRS. CATHARINE CLIVE. 


This was oneof the greatest actresses 
in her extended line that ever trod the 
stage. When she retired in 1769, she 
was only in her fifty-eighth year, and 
could have continued for a consider- 
able time longer to delight the public 
in various characters suited to her 
—_ and period of life, if she had so 
pleased, for to the last she was admir- 
able and unrivalled. If ever there 
was a truecomic genius she was one— 
never equalled in her walk by any 
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predecessor or subsequent representa- 
tive, and will in all human proba- 
bility never be excelled. 

She stood alone in strongly marked 
characters in middle or low life. Her 
Nell in the “Devil to Pay,” was 
nature itself, and the spirit, roguery, 
and speaking looks of her chamber- 
maids, as a class, accompanied with 
the most expressive voice that ever 
satisfied the ears of an audience, 
made her an irreparable loss. She 
excelled also in characters of caprice 
and affectation, from the highbred 
Lady Fanciful to the vulgar Mrs. 
Heidelberg ; in country girls, romps, 
hoydens, and dowdies, superannuated 
beauties, viragos, and humorists. She 
had also an inimitable talent in ridi- 
culing the extravagant action and im- 
pertinent consequence of an opera 
singer, of which she gave an excellent 
specimen in “Lethe.” Her mirth was 
so genuine, that whether restrained 
tothe arch sneer and suppressed half- 
laugh, or extended to the downright 
honest burst of loud laughter, the 
audience were sure to accompany her. 
She occasionally exerted herself for 
the interest of others, and at one 
time resigned her favourite part of 
Polly to Miss Edwards, a young 
actress whom she had instructed. 
See then undertook Lucy, which she 

layed to perfection. To Mrs. Clive’s 
essons and countenance, as well as 
her own industry and abilities, the 
stage was indebted for that valuable 
actress, Miss Pope, of whom, at six- 
teen, Churchill wrote— 


“Not without art, but yet to nature true, 
She charms the town with humour just, 
et new; 
Cheer’d by her promise, we the less de- 
plore 
The fatal time when Clive shall be no 
more.” 


This accomplished young debu- 
tante soon gave evidence that she had 
that in her which would to a satis- 
factory extent, supply the ee of 
her great prototype. Mrs. Clive at 
once saw her merit and gave her the 
warmest encouragement. She came 
out in 1759 as Corinna in the “ Con- 
federacy.” On her second appearance, 
Mrs. Clive called her into the green- 
room before the performance began, 
and with great warmth addressed her 
to the following effect :—“ My dear 
Pope” (this tender appellation, by-the- 





by, was a very great condescension 
from a lady of Mrs. Clive’s character), 
“you played particularly well on Satur- 
day night considering that you are ag 
yet a complete novice in the pro- 
fession. Now, take a piece of advice 
from an old stager. You won on 
Saturday great and merited appro- 
bation ; yet, be not surprised when [ 
tell you that to-night you must en- 
deavour to act better; and yet, at 
the same time, make up your mind to 
meet with less applause ; for if you 
suffer your young heart to be too 
sanguine, and place too much depen- 
dence on — commendation, and 
should find your hopes disappointed, 
you will foolishly let it cast a damp 
over your spirits, and thus, instead of 
improving, you will sink beneath 
yourself. ‘he violent thunder of 
applause which crowned your first 
appearance was not, in strict justice, 
deserved, it was only benevolently 
bestowed by the audience to give you 
the pleasing information that they 
were well satisfied with your efforts. 
You must therefore consider it as an 
earnest of their wishes, that you may, 
by your future exertions, merit the 
distinguished kindness they have 
manifested towards you.” The prac- 
tical exceilence of this advice must 
immediately present itself to every in- 
telligent mind. It was not thrown 
away upon Miss Pope, who always 
endeavoured to improve, and gained 
rapidly upon public favour. 

It was the great object of Mrs. 
Clive’s life to act female parts of im- 
portance with Garrick. Whenever 
she could thrust herself into a play 
with him, she always exerted her 
utmost skill to excel; and particu- 
lariy as Bisarre in the “ Inconstant,” 
when he acted Duretéte. He seems 
to have studiously avoided a struggle 
for victory with her, which she attri- 
buted to his dread of her getting the 
better of him. She certainly was 
game to the backbone, as her friend 
Lacy, the manager, expressed it, 
and would have died upon the spot 
rather than have yielded the field of 
battle to anybody. Garrick, though 
in his managerial capacity, he was 
very lordly over great and small, yet 
dreaded the Clive, or Pivy as he 
called her when in a familiar mood ; 
and whenevera dispute arose between 
them, was glad to make it a drawn 
fight. She was conscious of this, and 
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nothing gave her more inward joy 
and triumph than to find he was 
sometimes afraid to meet her. The 
thought of subduing Garrick was one 
of the greatest enjoyments of her 
life. Garrick was the most rigid 
man in the world as to stage dis- 
cipline ; but asly joke whispered by 
Clive in her good-humour, put him 
once so off his guard, that according 
to Tate Wilkinson, he could not 
finish “The Way to keep Him,” but 
was obliged, after two or three efforts, 
to make his bow amidst a roar of 
laughter. This anecdote at first ap- 
pears to break down on an alvbi, as 
Muslin, Mrs. Clive’s part, is not on 
the stage in the lastscene of Murphy’s 
comedy as acted in modern days ; but 
in justice to Wilkinson, it should be 
observed that when the play came out 
originally in three acts, Muslin 
entered in the last scene, crying and 
apologizing to her mistress about the 
letter. 

Catharine Raftor, for such was her 
maiden name, was the daughter of 
Mr. William Raftor, a gentleman of 
good family, who was a native of the 
city of Kilkenny, in Ireland, and 
bred to the law ; but being strongly 
attached to the interests of the un- 
fortunate King James II., when that 
monarch was in Ireland, he entered 
into his service, on which account a 
considerable paternal estate in the 
county of Kilkenny, which he would 
otherwise have inherited, became 
forfeit to the Crown. After the de- 
cisive battle of the Boyne, however, 
he still followed his master’s fortunes, 
and through that interest and his own 
merit, obtained a Captain’s commis- 
sion in the service of Louis XIV. 
But afterwards procuring a pardon 
from the English court, he came to 
London, where he married the 
daughter of an eminent citizen on 
Fish-street Hill, by whom he had 
several children, and amongst the 
rest, the subject of our present 
memoir. 

Miss Raftor was born in 1711, and 
showed a very early inclination and 
genius for the stage. Her natural 
turn of humour, and her pleasing 
manner of singing songs of spirit, 
induced some friends to recommend 
her to Mr. Colley Cibber, then one of 
the managers of Drury-lane Theatre, 
who immediately engaged her at a 
small salary. Her first appearance 
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was in boy’s clothes, in the character 
of a page, in the tragedy of “ Mithri- 
dates, King of Pontus,” in which she 
was introduced to sing asong. Yet 
even in this she met with great 
applause. This was in 1728, at which 
time she was but seventeen years of 
age. In the same season we find that 
the audience paid so much attention 
to her merit in the part of Phillida 
in Cibber’s “ Love in a Riddle,” which 
party prejudice had determined to 
condemn, right or wrong, on account 
of the author, as to suffer their 
riotous humours to subside whenever 
she was ‘on the stage, a compliment 
which they even denied to the blood- 
royal itself, on the ensuing night. In 
1731, however, she had an oppor- 
tunity afforded her, which she did 
not permit to pass unemployed, of 
breaking forth on the public ina 
full blaze of comic brightness. This 
was in the part of Ned in “The 
Devil to Pay, or the Wives Metamor- 
phosed,” a ballad farce, written b 
Coffey, in which she threw out a full 
exercise of those comic powers, from 
which every frequenter of the theatre 
afterwards received such infinite de- 
light. Her merit in this character 
occasioned her salary to be doubled, 
and not only established her own re- 
putation with the audience, but fixed 
the piece itself on the constant list of 
acting farces ; an honour which, per- 
haps, on its intrinsic value, it would 
never have arrived at, had she not 
been in it. 

In 1732, Miss Raftor was married 
to Mr. George Clive, brother to the 
then Baron Clive. They did not, 
however, cohabit long together. The 
union had no happy results, and 
in a short time they separated for 
ever. We cannot state whether her 
husband outlived her, but she never 
changed her name again, and to the 
close of her life remained Mrs. Clive. 
Yet, notwithstanding the temptations 
to which a theatre is sometimes apt 
to expose young females, and the too 
great readiness of the public to give 
way to unkind suppositions in regard 
to them, calumny itself never seemed 
to aim the slightest word at her fame. 
She was not pretty ; on the contrary, 
her face was plain ; but every eye 
forms its own estimate of female 
attraction, and the absence of beauty 
is no guarantee for propriety of con- 
duct. The Clive often twitted the 
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Woffington with her pretty face, 
lapses of chastity, and plurality of 
lovers. Woffington, and those who 
believed with her, retorted that a 
= face might tempt to oe 

ut that an ugly one was an infallible 
security against attack, and a certain 
refuge for unmarketable virtue. The 
green-room sultanas of that day were 
not remarkable for their delicacy to 
each other. 

When Mrs. Clive, to the surprise 
of Garrick, announced her intention 
of following the example of her con- 
stant companion and friend, Mrs. 
Pritchard, and of leaving the stage, 
Garrick sent Hopkins, the prompter, 
to her to know whether she was 
reallyin earnest. To such a messenger 
she disdained to give an answer. To 
Mr. George Garrick, whom he after- 
wards deputed to wait on her on 
the same errand, this high-spirited 
daughter of Thalia was not much 
more civil ; but she condescended to 
tell this ambassador that if his 


brother wished to know her mind, he 
— have called upon her him- 


self. 

When the manager and Mrs. Clive 
met, their interview was short, and 
their discourse curious. Mr. Garrick 
wished, he said, that she would con- 
tinue, for her own sake, some years 
longer on the stage. He asked 
how much she was worth ; she re- 
—_ briskly, as much as himself. 

pon his smiling at her supposed 
ignorance or misinformation, she ex- 
plained herself by telling him, that 
she knew when she had enough, 
though he never could. He then re- 

uested her to renew her agreement 
or three or four years ; she peremp- 
torily refused. n his repeating 
his regret at her leaving the stage, 
she frankly told him that she hated 
hypocrisy, for she was sure he would 
light up candles for joy at her leaving 
him ay it might cost half-a-crown. 
Every one will see there was an un- 
necessary tartness in the lady’s lan- 
posse, approaching to positive insult; 

owever, it was her way, as her friend 
Mrs. Pritchard used to express it. 

But the whole empire of laughter, 
wide as it is, was too confined to sa- 
tisfy the ambition of Clive. This 
daughter of mirth aspired, like man 
others, to what nature had deni 
To the last, she sighed to exhibit her 
figure and attributes in those delinea- 
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tions of high life, where elegance of 
form, and graceful, refined deportment 
were indispensable requisites. Not 
content with this utter deviation from 
her own peculiar style, she aspired to 
sentimental heroines, and would even 
risk her reputation and abilities in 
the more lofty tread of the buskin, 
It is startling and even grievous to 
find her name attached to such ex- 
hibitions as must have been her Desde- 
mona, Ophelia, Millamont, Olivia in 
“Twelfth Night,”Celia in “As you like 
it,” Queen Hlinor in “ Rosamond,” 
Lady Townly, Miranda, Ariel, 
Bisarre, Zara in “The Mourning 
Bride,” and Portia in “The Merchant 
of Venice.” In the last named cha- 
racter she produced uncommon ap- 
plause by introducing in the celebrat- 
ed trial scene, imitations of popular 
eg Mimicry, when a client’s 
ife isin danger! The misplaced buf- 
foonery is almost incredible. Where 
was the outraged ghost of Shake- 
speare that he did not carry off the 
actress who indulged in, and the 
manager who permitted, the sacrilege, 
to some penal limbo of atonement. 
If Hogarth had never delighted the 
world with a genuine history of na- 
ture in his “Harlot's Progress,” his 
“Marriage & la Mode,” and other ad- 
mirable works of humour, his “ Sigis- 
munda” and “ Pharoah’s Daughter” 
might have passed for tolerable pic- 
tures; so Clive’s attempts in the 
higher comedy and tragedy might 
have been unnoticed and uncensured, 
had not her exquisite comic vein 
thrown a comparative contempt upon 
them. Nature has seldom given to 
the same person the power to raise 
miration and sustain mirth in any 
thing approaching to an equal degree. 
To unite the faculties of ‘Milton and 
Butler is beyond the ordinary lot of 
humanity. To blend the opposite ex- 
tremes in one was given to Shake- 
speare only, and his disciple Garrick. 
On the 24th of April, 1769, Mrs. 
Clive took her leave of the stage, on her 
benefit night, as Flora in “The Won- 
der,” and the Fine Lady in “ Lethe.” 
Tate Wilkinson says she made the 
part of /lora in the estimation of the 
audience equal to the hero or heroine. 
On her last night, Garrick was the 
Don Feliz; King, Lissardo; and Mrs. 
Barry Violante. Between the play 
and farce, Mrs. Clive addressed the 
audience in the subjoined poetical 
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epilogue, written for her by her friend 
and neighbour, Horace Walpole :— 


“With glory satiate, from the bustling 
stage, 
Still in his prime, and much about my 
age, 
Imperial CHarLes,—..if Robertson says 
true— : 
Retiring, bade the jarring world adieu! 
Thus I, long honour'd with your partial 
praise, 
A debt my swelling heart with tears re- 
pays, 
Scarce can I speak—forgive the grateful 
pause— 
Resign the noblest triumph, your ap- 
plause. 
Content with humble means, yet proud 
to own 
I owe my pittance to your smiles alone. 
To private shades I bear the golden prize, 
The meed of favour in a nation’s eyes; 
A nation brave, and sensible, and free,— 
Poor Charles! how little when compar’d 
to me! 
His mad ambition had disturb’d the 
globe, 
And sanguine which he quitted was the 
robe. 
Too blest could he have dar’d to tell man- 
kind, 
When Power’s fell goblet he forebore 
to quaff, 
That conscious of benevolence of mind, 
For thirty years he had but made them 
laugh. 
Il] was that mind with sweet retirement 
pleas’d, 
The very cloister that he sought he teas’d ; 
And sick, at once, both of himself and 
ce, 
He died a martyr to unwelcome ease. 
Here ends my parallel—my generous 
friends, 
My exit no such tragic fate attends ; 
I will not die—let no vain panic seize 


you— 
If I repent—I'll come again and please 
you,” 


Garrick, it is well known, had a ten- 
dresse for W offington, while he usually 
lived at daggers-drawn with Clive. 
But he often dened that he suffered 
more under the quiet determination 
of Cibber, than from the cajolery 
or violence of the other two sultanas. 
There was no escape, he said, from 
the gentle pertinacity of Cibber ; she 
never lost her temper, and never gave 
in a point she was determined to win. 
At a later period, it was said, the 
bickerings of another fair trio drove 
him from the stage and hastened his 
intended retirement. The thing has 
colour from the following epigram- 
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matic squib which went the round at 
the time :— 
“+ have no nerves,’ says Young; ‘I cannot 
act.’ 
‘I've lost my limbs,’ cries Abington, ‘ ’tis 
fact.’ 
Yates screams, ‘My voice is gone, my 
throat’s so sore.’ 
Garrick declares he'll play the fool no 
more, 
Without nerves, limbs, and voice, no 
show, that’s certain. 
Here, prompter, ring the bell, and drop 
the curtain.” 


Mrs. Clive retired to a small but 
elegant house near Strawberry Hill, 
Twickenham, where she passed the 
remainder of her life in ease and in- 
dependence, in good society, and sur- 
rounded by friends. She was a con- 
stant visitor at the courtly parties of 
Horace Walpole. When some of his 
intimates expressed surprise at his 
partiality for what they called “that 
coarse vulgar woman,” and wondered 
he did not give her up, he exclaimed 
with ardour, “Give up my Kitty! 
Not for the world. She is the solace 
of my life; the gem of my circle. 
All the old Dowager Countesses 
stand in awe of her. She restrains 
their back-biting, and prevents their 
cheating at cards.” 

During her retirement Mrs. Clive 
had a brother living with her, a Mr. 
Raftor, who had been formerly on 
the stage, where he cut no great figure. 
He was somewhat noisy and exuber- 
ant, but passed muster by telling 
Irish stories with an amusing brogue 
and in an entertaining manner. The 
year before her death, she visited Mrs, 
Garrick in London, and was induced 
once more to go to the theatre, to see 
the performance of Mrs. Siddons. On 
being asked her opinion of that lady’s 
acting, she declared, with her usual 
forcible style, that it was all truth 
and daylight from beginning to end. 
Afterashort illness, Mrs. Clive depart- 
ed this life, December 6th, 1785, in the 
seventy-fourth year of her age. Not 
long before she left the stage, Hugh 
Kelly made a savage attack on her 
for what he called her audacity in at- 
tempting fine ladies and heroines. 
But he far exceeded public criticism 
by speaking of her “execrable heart,” 
which was a foul and false libel. But 
she had her revenge. Some time af- 
ter he wanted her services in his 
comedy of “False Delicacy.” “I’}] 
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see the puppy h first,” was her 
reply; and she kept her determination, 
despite impending forfeiture, mana- 
gerial anger, the abuse of the papers, 
and the threatened vengeance of the 
public. We pass over Kelly’s dia- 
tribe, and conclude our short account 
of this great comic actress with 
Churchill’s character, which is too 
just to be omitted, and the more so 
as that trenchant satirist seldom in- 
dulged in much unjustified praise :— 
“First, giggling, plotting chambermaids 
arrive, 
Hoydens and romps, led on by General 
Clive. 
In spite of outward blemishes she shone, 
For humour fam’d, and humour all her 
own. 
Easy, as if at home,-the stage she trod, 
Nor sought the critic’s praise, nor fear’d 
his rod ; 
Original in spirit and in ease, 
She pleas’d by hiding all attempts to 
please ; 
No comic actress ever yet could raise 
On humour’s base more merit or more 
praise.” 


WILLIAM THOMAS LEWIS. 


This eminent light comedian was 
born at Ormskirk, in Lancashire, in 
the year 1749. His grandfather was 
a clergyman, rector of Trahere, in 
Caermarthenshire, and second son of 
Erasmus Lewis, esq., private secre- 
tary to Mr. Harley, Queen Anne’s 
minister of state, the confidential 
friend of Pope and Swift, whose name 
appears so often in their correspon- 
dence. Mr. William Lewis, the 
father of our hero, and one of eight 
sons, served his time to a linen 
draper on Tower Hill, but disliking 
the business his friends had selected 
for him, he no sooner found himself 
at liberty to follow his own choice 
than he embraced the profession 
of an actor, and became joint mana- 

er of a company of comedians in 
Sted, with Mr. Love of Drury 
Lane, who had also sacrificed other 
ursuits to his inclination for the 
am, Love’s real name was Dance. 
He was son and brother to two suc- 
cessive city architects. He and the 
elder Lewis performed in Dublin at 
the same time with Garrick, underthe 
management of Sheridan. In 1749, 
the subject of our memvir was car- 
ried to Ireland, and subsequently re- 
ceived the rudiments of his educa- 
tion at a grammar school in Armagh, 


_ by Mr. Heaphy, whose son lost 
a leg in the service of the 
India Company, for which he obtain- 
ed a post of some consequence in the 
India House. 

Young Lewis, who was left an or- 
phan at five years old, went on the 
stage very young, and early dis- 
tinguished himself at Edinburgh 
under the management of Digges. 
In the year 1771 he obtained an en- 
gagement in Dublin, with Dawson, 
at Capel-street, who had married his 
widowed mother. He neglected no 
opportunity that promised to favour 
his improvement, and soon held the 
rank of a veteran on the Irish stage, 
both in tragedy and comedy. His 
figure, voice, and deportment were 
naturally best adapted to the latter ; 
yet, such was the ardour and feeling 
with which he embraced everything, 
passionate or pathetic, that he was 
allowed to take precedence of marty 
performers who: had the advantage of 
him in professional experience, and 
weight of person. It was sometimes 
objected that his declamation was 
too vehement, in fact, extravagant, 
to be strictly oratorical; but his 
young enthusiasm led him to disre- 
gard the cold monitions of criticism, 
and we are scarcely prepared to sa: 
that itis altogether judicious to see 
to repress the energy of an actor who 
resigns himself to the impulse of 


nature, operating upon thesusceptible 


feelings of youth. 

In the early part of the winter of 
1770, Cumberland brought out his 
celebrated comedy of the “ West 
Indian” at Drury Lane. His youthful 
hero, Belcour, was personated by 
King, then in his forty-first year. Both 
the Dublin managers, Dawson and 
Mossop, were eager to anticipate each 
other in its production. Dawson 
took the lead ; Lewis’s Belcour was 
considered the most finished speci- 
men of elegant comedy that had ever 
been witnessed in the sister kingdom. 
Mossop, in the same character at 
Smock-alley, failed completely. So 
marked and decisive was the victory 
of the former, that while Crow-street 
theatre was nearly deserted, that of 
Capel-street overflowed at every re- 
Seen of Mr. Cumberland’s 

ay. 

Next year, but one, Macklin, who 
visited Dublin at that time, saw 
Lewis, at once perceived his great 
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talents, and strongly recommended 
him to the managers of Covent Gar- 
den. They engaged him at once. 
He left Ireland in September, 1773, 
and on the following October 15th, 
he ap d on the London boards 
in his favourite and most successful 
part. His reception equalled his 
most sangnine expectations. The 
following critique on his performance 
that night appeared the next yr 
a leading ndon paper :—“ Last 
night was performed, at the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden, the comedy 
of the “ West Indian ;” Belcour, by 
Mr. Lewis from Dublin, being his 
first appearance on the stage. 

“On his first entrance, the agree- 
ableness of his figure, and the viva- 
city of his manner, obtained for him 
that applause which an English 
audience is ever ready to bestow on 
the efforts of genius. Animated, 
therefore, by this reception, it took 
off ina great measure that embar- 
rassment which too generally clogs 
the powers of first appearances, and 
left us more at liberty to examine 
his pretensions to public favour. 

“ His person we may pronounce to 
be a good stage figure, rather above 
the middle size, his voice clear, arti- 
culate, and commanding, his deport- 
ment graceful and easy. As the part 
of Belcour demands great vivacity 
and spirit, Mr. Lewis filled the whole 
of it with propriety, judiciously steer- 
ing between the pertness of the cox- 
comb, and the dapper meanness of low 
comedy ; so that on the whole, we 
may venture to congragulate the 
town upon the acquisition of an actor, 
who seems to be so able a successor 
to Mr. O’Brien in the walk of genteel 
comedy.” 

Mr. Lewis’s second character was 
Posthumus in “Cymbeline,” his ani- 
mated representation of which con- 
firmed him an actor of the first merit 
and consequence. For a long time he 
was compelled to sustain man 
a parts in tragedy, to whic 

e had no devotion, and from which 
he gradually escaped whenever an 
opportunity offered, as his importance 
increased, and his peculiar line be- 
came more developed. His conduct 
in private life kept pace with his 
professional ability, and both to- 
gether not only assured him the favour 
of the public, but won for him the 
esteem and regard of a large circle of 
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friends. He married Miss Leeson, a 
clever young actress, pupil of Macklin, 
who on to have made him an 
admirable wife, and was, for some 
time, with himself, a member of the 
Covent Garden Company. 
In 1782, Lewis became nea 
er of Covent Garden under, Mr, 
arris, the proprietor, which office he 
retained for more than twenty ye 
when a severe fit of illness for 
him to resign it in favour of Mr, 
John Kemble. The length of the 
period during which he held this 
arduous and inviduous post will sug- 
gest the best and most honourable 
eulogism of his conduct in that diffi- 
cult situation. The acting manager 
of a theatre, like a minister of state, 
must always be prepared for an - 
sition. Whatever may be his fidelity 
to his principal, or his regard for the 
interests of the community, there 
will always be some discontented 
— to rail at his measures. He is 
placed somewhat in the position of 
an adjutant to a regiment. If he 
deals strictly with the officers, he ig 
called the colonel’s toady. If he is 
inclined to oppose his chief, he is 
looked upon by him asa leveller and 
republican. While Lewis held office, 
his object was always conciliatory, to 
reconcile conflicting pretensions, to 
restrain undue susceptibilities, and 
to humour as far as consistent with 
duty the petty jealousies in which the 
votaries of the sock and buskin are 
supposed, justly or unjustly, toindulge 
to a greater latitude than artists and 
—— in any other line. 
eorge Frederick Cooke says, in his 


journal, quoted in Dunlap’s memoirs, 


Billy Lewis, as a stage manager, 
was the model for making every one 
do his duty by kindness, and gentle- 
manly treatment.” 

That the biography of a man who 
never left Covent Garden ‘Theatre 
after his first introduction should 
furnish no great variety of incident or 
anecdote, will not appear surprising, 
when it is recollected that he was en- 
engaged in scarcely any of the 
“marches and counter-marches, evo- 
lutions and revolutions,” incident to 
an itinerant comedian. Always at 
the head of his profession, and com- 
bining in his poe prudence with 
ability, his life was happy and“uni- 
form ; he was ever respectable in the 
highest degree, always esteemed and 
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caressed by his friends, constantly 
admired and applauded by the public. 
To a temper naturally good he added 
the graceful polish of manners—gen- 
tlemanlike, engaging, and unaffected. 
Superior to envy, as well from dis- 
ition as the deserved elevation he 
ad acquired; blessed with health 
and spirits which few enjoyed in 
greater abundance ; in his circum- 
stances easy and independent ; happy 
in a most amiable wife, and in his 
family, and no less fortunate in his 
connexions, we may presume William 
Lewis altogether a “ most prosperous 
gentleman,” whose good fortune was 
well deserved and most creditably 
borne. For the gratification of 
dramatic readers in particular, and 
the information of posterity generally, 
we may add that during Lewis's 
London season of thirty-six years 
he played altogether 194 different 
characters—134 in comedy, 45 in 
tragedy, and 15 in farce. 
‘Scam took his final leave of the 
stage on the 29th of May, 1809. The 
Covent Garden company, being 
recently burnt out of their own 
theatre, were then playing at the 
Opera House in the aymarket. His 
last appearance was in his favourite 
character of Michael Perez, the 
“Copper Captain,” in “ Rule a Wife 
and have a Wife.” After the comedy, 
when the curtain dropped, he came 
forward and spoke as follows :— 
“ Ladies and gentlemen, I have the 
honour of addressing you for the last 
time. Thisis the close of my theatri- 
cal life (loud cries of no,no); and I 
really feel so overcome by takin 
leave for ever of my friends an 
trons, that, might it not be deemed 
Risrespectful or negligent, I could 
wish to decline it ; but it is a public 
duty which I owe, and I will attempt 
to pay it, conceiving that I shall meet 
your indulgence ; for when I remind 
you that I have been thirty-six years 
in your service, and cannot recollect 
to have once fallen under your dis- 
leasure, my dramatic death cannot 
G met by me without the strongest 
emotions of regret and gratitude. 
“T should offer my acknowledge- 
ments for innumerable acts of kind- 
ness shown to my earliest days, and 


your yet kinder acceptance of, and 
partiality evinoed towards, my latest 
efforts. All these I powerfully feel, 
though I have not the words to ex- 
~~ those feelings, but while this 

eart has a sensation it will beat with 
gratitude. Ladies and gentlemen, 
with the greatest respect, and, if you 
will admit the words, the sincerest 
affection, I bid you farewell.” 

During the delivery of this short 
address, Mr. Lewis was evidentl 
much affected. His voice faltered, 
and the tear started from his eye, 
Theaudiencealso were strongly moved 
at this parting scene, and took leave 
of their favourite with loud and uni- 
versal acclamations. The house was 
crowded to excess. The ex-actor did 
not long survive to enjoy his retire- 
ment. He died at his house in West- 
bourne Place, King’s Road, on Sun- 
day, the 13th of January, 1811, aged 
sixty-three, leaving a widow, two 
daughters, and three sons. His best 
characters, in many of which he was 
unrivalled, were Belcour, Rover, 
Ranger. M ercutio, Petruchio, Michael 
Perez, Benedick, Millamour, Atall, 
Marplot, Lackland, V apid, Goldfinch, 
Tom Shuffleton, and Jeremy Diddler. 

Reader, you probably remember, 
and may have often seen, the late 
Richard Jones, many years a dis- 
tinguished favourite in Dublin, 
praised and condemned in about 
equal proportions in the Familiar 
Epistles. He was a lively, agree- 
able, animated actor, but be as- 
sured that he was not William 
Thomas Lewis, who has never had a 
legitimate successor, or an equal in 
his peculiar vein, unless, perhaps, 
we may be induced to consider Eli; - 
ton in his best days as entitled to 
the inheritance. We have seen 
light comedians, as they are called, 
and call themselves (heaven save the 
mark!), as heavy as lead, and as 
sombre as a shroud, who took more 
time with a sentence than either 
of the great artists we have named 
usually allowed toa scene. Elliston 
had a better voice than Lewis, which 
enabled him to round off a sentiment 
- A touch of pathos with superior 
effect. 
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“TROIS TEMP” CHARLIE. 


THERE has been one great ruling 
passion in my life :— 

I am a soldier; an officer in a 
marching regiment, and my one ruling 

assion, what is it? “Glory!” I 

ear some one suggest—excuse me, 
friend, it isnot glory ; I have studied 
that element also before deserting it, 
and I have found the whole summed 
up in one expressive American word, 
“bosh.” Where are all the heroes 
and generals of old times !—dead 
and buried, their glories fallen asleep 
with them, the very echoes of old 
battles growing faint and dim. 
Alexander died of delirium tremens ; 
Miltiades expired in prison ; Siccius 
Dentatus, the hero of one hundred 
and forty battles, was assassinated ; 
Hannibal poisoned himself ; Belisa- 
rius had his eyes put out; Cesar 
was murdered; ak al died broken- 


hearted, and so on ad infinitum. So 
much for glory ; it is not, never has 
been, and never shall be, my ruling 


passion. 

“ Drinking !” some one else sug- 
gests ; butit is not drinking. Demos- 
thenes was drunk once, we hear ; 
kings and princes without number 
have been addicted to what the Irish 
term “ good dhrink,” but drinking 
is not my ruling passion. 

What is, then? Shall I own it? 
It is dancing! Almost the first 
thing I ever did was to dance in my 
nurse’s arms. In fact, I might have 
danced through life in perfect bliss, 
in my ignorance of any valse-ste 
more perfect than the good old 
deux temp which I have danced all 
my life: my ruling passion, then, is 
dancing. I look back with fond re- 
gret to the time when my deux temp 
was quite the rage, when girls swore 
by it, and other men tried to imitate 
it; that was long ago, before the 
trois temp had turned people’s heads. 
Since that step became the fashion 
I may say with truth that the whole 
tone of my life is altered. I cannot 
do it—what’s more, I cannot dance 
since it came into vogue. I am one 
of those unfortunate persons who 
like always to excel in everything 
and whose tempers and spirits fail 
them when they cannot succeed in 
some pet scheme. I am a sort of 


admirable Crichton in almost all 
sports which bring me in contact 
with the fair sex. I am an A 1 
mallet at croquet, and manage to 
keep my temper during the game in 
consequence. I am a good shot with 
a bow and arrow (not quite so sure 
in a rifle). I ride tolerably, and 
talk gossip like any old maid. I can 
knit and crochet, and work samplers. 
I can drink tea without suffering for 
it afterwards. I can flirt in the most 
delicate and perfect manner, but ah ! 
ye gods! what are all those accom- 
plishments in these days? Every- 
thing is trois temp instead of deux 
temp, and I cannot keep up to the 
pace. I could no more dance the 
trots temp than I could join in the 
insane cancon in “La Grande Duch- 
esse. 

Half a dozen invitations lie on the 
table before me, all of them more or 
less tempting, from old school and 
college friends. One is asking me to 
shoot on mountain ; a second to take 
a yachting expedition to the Medi- 
terranean ; a third to deer-stalk in 
Scotland ; afourth to salmon-fish in 
Norway ; a fifth to spend a month 
at Brighton ! and which do I choose ? 
The month at Brighton, of course. 
There will be balls there, and the 
trois temp prevails,.no doubt, at 
Brighton as well as at other places, 
mats nen porte. I shall take a 
few lessons in the Terpsichorean art, 
and then set out for Brighton. 

I have been working like a galley 
slave for the last eight or ten weeks, 
perpetual drills and inspections, con- 
stant “ guard” and “ duty,” the “in- 
sect cares,” as Mr. James Montgomery 
calls them, of every day soldiering 
life, and this vision of a real holiday 
is very acceptable. What little boy 
doesn’t like cricket better than Ovid? 
What little girl doesn’t like playin 
with her dolls better than lessons | 
What man doesn’t prefer idleness to 
hard work? I certainly rejoice, and 
sun myself in this prospect of a real 
holiday. “The end of work,” says 
Aristotle, “is to enjoy leisure ;” and I 
mean to enjoy myself notwithstand- 
ing my béte now, the trois temp. 
Like Cesar, I shall go and see and 
conquer. Yes, I will conquer with 
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the aid of Madame Collie and half 
a dozen dancing lessons—I intend to 
— this — difficulty. 

Charlie Haddoway, with whose 
family I am about to spend a month 
at Brighton, is one of the best fellows 
going, and I hear his sisters are 
charming ; do they dance the trios 
temp, I wonder ? I hope not. 

I hope my readers will forgive me 
for harping for ever on thisone theme, 
but for months past it has been the 
one all engrossing hope of my life—a 
grief sometimes, a care always ; kind 
readers, _—- me, therefore, if I am 
rather fond of dressing it up like a 
Madonna Dolorosa with flowers, and 
bowing my head before it. 

Some men live perfectly contented 
in the world, some are always soaring 
into the spheres, some listen perfectly 
satisfied to the music atthe Alhambra, 
others are for ever listening to the 


songs of sirens and angels,and turning h 


up their noses even at Offenbach’s 
music, and Virginia Gabriel’s songs. 
Some men will undoubtedly go on 
dancing the deux temp all their lives, 
and never try to learn the new step ; 
but there are men and men ; souls and 
souls! and I cannot be satisfied with 
the stage coach when I can get the 
train 


I went to work at my dancin 
lessons, I put my whole heart an 
soul into those lessons—“ one—two— 
slide and turn” — “ one—two—slide 
and turn,” how that everlasting 
refrain of Madame Collie’s rang in my 
ears. I danced toit in my room, 
shoving the furniture aside, and 
Jase Nm ames that came in my 
way, with as much sans froid as if 
furniture was made to be danced over. 
Whenever a German band came 
within half a mile of the barracks I 
“took the opportunity,” and danced 
my “one—tw ide and turn,” as 
long as it continued to drone out 
“The Corn Flower,” or “Tommy 
Dodd ;” my brother officers chaffed 
me, an ed me “trois temps 
Charlie,” but I didn't care. We all 
know what little things will some- 
times turn the current of our lives, 
and I had an almost superstitious 
idea that somehow the trois temps 
would influence my life in some 
mysterious manner. 


A week of my Brighton sojourn is 
over ; @ delicious idle week, and I 


have been enjoying yd to the full 
as much asI[ could have expected. 
There is a divine abandon about this 
place, and the life I and the Haddo- 
ways lead here : I and Fanny Haddo- 
way in particular. It has been m 
fortune, or misfortune, I can’t we 
say which, tolove women. I worship 
them ; I revel in their society’; I have 
a foaatte love of oar in — 
women play parts ; I respect the 
and should like to kiss their bao 
or the hem of their ents, and 
treat them always like Spencer’s 
Una. 

Fanny Haddoway and I are 
“chums,” as she calls it—the word 
corey expresses my poetic idea of 
the relationship, but Fanny and I 
are devoted to one another. Sympa- 
thetic souls instinctively flutter 
together, and in what thousands of 
trifling things are we alike. Fanny 
as a divine soprano voice, I have 
a tolerable baritone ; how sweetly do 
those voices blend, what divine music 
floats out from the windows of No.—, 
Sea View Terrace, of nights. We 
sing operatic, classical, and ballad 
music. Fanny’s soul thirsts for 
poetry—I have a prodigious quantity 
of Byron, Shelley, and Tennyson, by 
heart, and I recite for hours at 
a time as Iand “the girls” (as I 
have grown familiarly to designate 
them) lounge idly by the sea, or sit 
among the rocks with the little waves 
breaking at our feet ; and oh! how 
sweet to sit so with the girl you love, 
and tell her such impassioned stories, 
and see the soft colour fade from her 
sweet face, and the tears gather in her 
eyes, at a poetic ote ene or tale 
of blighted hopes. hat can be 
sweeter, except, pochews, an after- 
dinner stroll with one of Benson’s 
unrivalled Havannahs, or a gossip 
over old times and a glass of” good 
old port with a college crony. Fanny 
chatters and gossips like a magpie 
about the opera, Patti and Nilsson, 
about the Irish Church Bill, about 
balls and “ teas” and Paris fashions, 
about the Royal Academy, and that 
sweet Turner sunset ; about an hun- 
dred things, places and people all 
familiar to me; and she has the 
gayest voice, the pleasantest way of 
telling things, and the least possible 
tone of “slang” runs through her 
conversation, which renders it all the 
more piquant and charming to me. 


—_ 
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She is well up on the subjects of 
the day, she advises me to “ back” 
Oxford at the annual university 
boat race ; she tells me the startling 
sums of money, the boxes of cigar- 
ettes and gloves won by her on the 
Derby ; she thinks with Charles 
Lamb that “tobacco is the only 
manly scent,” and she instructs me 
in the art of making the most perfect 
little cigarettes; she reads “ Bell’s 
Life,” and has the famous prize 
fight between’ “ Old Tom” and the 
“Salisbury Chicken” off by heart. 
My Fanny is what the “Satur- 
day Review” would call a “girl of 
the period.” She tells me who is 
“spoons” on her, and what “jolly 
fellows” she met last autumn at 
Baden-Baden. She and I plays bil- 
liards, a game or two of pool, at 
which Miss Fanny shows herself an 
adept at taking lives. She can give 
me twenty in fifty, and gallop away 
from me with the greatest ease; to 
hear her cry “ yellow on brown, your 
player in hand,” with a stamp of her 
darling little impatient foot, is 
enough to make a fellow tipsy with 
admiration. She tells me that she is 
a “dab” at most games of this kind. 
What with “ kissing” and “potting” 
at billiards ; talking “ horses” and 
betting, making books on imaginary 
races, and “spooning” among the 
rocks, I have managed to fall head 
over heels in love with charming 
little Fanny Haddoway. I am not 
blind to my angel's faults and imper- 
fections ; 1 know that the unnatural 
hectic bloom on my darling’s face is 
not caused by any consumptive deli- 
cacy, and so I feel no uneasiness. I 
shudder when I see the atom of a 
waist ; I wonder how many femmes 
de chambres it takes in the morning 
to make the corset meet (pardon me, 
readers, but I have a vision of a 
string of females hauling, sailor- 
fashion, at the cable stay-lace. 
Fanny’s chignon is a mystery to me 
(tell it not in Gath, or anywhere 
else), but I suspect that curl hanging 
down her back, and mean to tie it to 
the chair some day to test its reality. 
Fanny’s chignon is bright—bright 
gold, so bright that I cannot look 
at it in the sunlight without my 
eyes watering. Fanny’s eyebrows 
and eyelashes are purple sometimes ! 
Strange freak of nature, isn’t it? To 
be frank with you, I am convinced 
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that Fanny is not Fanny at all, but a 
regular piece of upholstery, and yet 
I love this beautiful bit of furniture 
—-I admire her little déceits and arts, 
and I love her desperately. 

There are some men who never 
tell their love, but “let concealment, 
like a worm in the bud, feed on their 
damask cheeks.” Iam one of these 
men ; I have loved “not wisely, but 
too well,” a score of times ere this, 
but something hasinvariably occurred 
to prevent my telling the object of 
my passion the story of it. Little 
things grow into big things if they 
are let alone, and Fanny’s jolly in- 
difference to my adoration is slowly 
goading me to madness. 


There is to be a ball at one of the 
hotels! Why doI start and change 
colour at the breakfast table when 
George reads this interesting piece of 
information from the “ Brighton 
Courier?” My béte noir, the trois 
temp, comes up before my eyes in all 
its tantalizing rapidity of movement, 
Of course Fanny dances trois temp ; 
one has only to glance at her supple 
figure to see that she is just the gu 
to do everything a trois temp. Am 
I sure of myself? Has the great 
Collie turned out a finished pupil ? 
I tremble with eagerness to find some 
private opportunity for once more 
pany my “one, two—slide and 
turn.” I think vaguely of slipping 
away to my own room and perform- 
ing my pas seul there in privacy; 
but no, my room is just over the 
drawing-room, and Fanny would 
hear me. I think wildly of the 
racket-court, the billiard-room, but 
such publicity is not to be thought 
of for a moment. In a dream 
I hear “the girls” and George, 
and even Mrs. Haddoway (who isa 
sort of person who never speaks ex- 
cept to echo the sentiments of others) 
all chorusing joyously “how jolly,” 
“what fun,” “stunning larks!” &., 
&c., &c.,&c. I sit,not joining in, feel- 
ing like one who possesses a guilty 
knowledge. 

“You like dancing, of course, Mr. 
Browne ?”’—-my Fanny questions—I 
start. 

“T love it,” I cry madly, reading in 
my angel's eyes that dancing is one 
of her passions, one of the things she 
is a “dab” at! 

“That’s all right,” she says with a 
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look which I cannot mistake : it says 
as vy as words, “we can dance all 
night together.” Oh! ye gods! Oh! 
shade of Collie! guide my legs ; give 
me courage to rush into the giddy 
throng. 

The sword of Damocles, in the 
shape of the ball, hung over my head 
daily. 

How I alternately longed for, and 
feared, the time when Fanny and I 
(I with my arm round Fanny’s fabu- 
lous waist, oh rapture !) should glide 
forward, floating rather than dancing, 
to the ravishing strains of “ Morgan 
Blatler” or “ Fantasiebuilder””—two 
sprites—two angels passing untouch- 
ed, unmoved among the bouncing 
boisterous throng. I had a divine 
vision of that moment and the power 
which my excellence in the trois temp 
should exercise over the wayward 
heart of Fanny Haddoway; for she 
was one of those apparently cold- 
blooded women for whose sake men, 
every now and then, find themselves 
doing desperate things, blowing their 
own or a rival's brains out. 

The day dawned, just as though it 
was a day of as little consequence as 
any other. I knew it from the man 
that had gone before, and might fol- 
low after ; a day before which a 
cross might be put ; a day from which 
the romance of my life might date. 
The sun shone upon it. Wasit a good 
omen 4 

“Only one letter for me,’ Fanny 
said as we all took our places round 
the breakfast table at No. —, Sea 
View Terrace. ‘One from a dun, of 
course, Madame Bouffon, Place Ven- 
déme. Whata bore youare! Just 
think, one hundred and twenty 
= for, I can’t think what, des 

gatelles ; my pink silk, and robe of 
poul de sote. ell, my dear Madame 
Bouffon, you may wait a little, I 
think.” And this young lady whose 

was trois temps in most matters 
threw her billet into the gum. 

One letter for Charles Browne, esq. 
I opened it. That dear friend of 
mine, and college chum, Lionel 
Howard, reminding me of my promise 
to join him in his yachting expedition 
to the Mediterranean. A scornful 
smile flickers to my - I see 
myself! With Fanny Haddoway, 
Brighton, and the trovs temps, I am, 
for the present, as much occupied as 
@ man can well be, 


A dazzling sense of too much light 
and too many people, and too louda 
brass band, and I am fairly launched 
into the fray. As Faust, gazing into 
the sort of inferno, with enchanted 
eyes, saw only the image of his Mar- 
gurite, gliding like an angel tlirough 
the throng, so I see only Fanny Had- 
doway, only her slight figure draped 
in pale blue, her snowy neck and 
marvellous chignon. What a girl she 
is, I think desperately, as I see her 
float by, pacing the trois temp, flying 
rather than dancing ; and how I hate 
that large man whose arm is circlin 
her slender waist, how knock-knee 
he is to be sure. Why isit that men 
with disjointed legs always seem to 
find it easy to dance well? No.5 on 
the programme is being played, one 
of those divinely intoxicating German 
valses, and I have never yet “taken 
the floor,”’ as the Irish say. 

How is this? I had glued myself 
to the side of Fanny from the moment 
of our arrival; I had succeeded in 
dancing the first quadrille with her, 
but after that there came one amon 
us who brought with him fire an 
fury to me—that knock-kneed fiend ! 
who at this moment is a 
Fanny, clasping my Fanny, an 
whizzing her about the room as if 
she was a feather in his huge grasp. 
How wellthe man dancestoo. I see 
that with one glance, trois-temp of 
the smoothest, swiftest sort, perfect 
dancing. How I loathe the beast ! 
Fanny is in her element, she is flying 
about like a rocket. I have — 
seen two couples go down “ with all 
hands” (to use a nautical ay we 
before that desperate pace. Her face 
is flushed, her chignon is all tossed ; 
I tremble for the curl if this sort of 
thing continues, and it does continue 
until Iam almost distracted. I am 
jealous by nature, as jealous as 
Othello or any other fool, and I 
cannot bear Fanny flirting. She is 
off again in No. 6, a mad galop, tothe 
air of “Tommy Dodd,” and her 
partner is again the huge knock-kneed 
dragoon. As Damien consoled him- 
self on the morning of his death by 
horrible tortures. “The day will be 
long,” he said, “but it will have an 
end.” SoI waited with the patience 
of Damien for the hour when Fanny 
must bestow on me the promised 
valse, the No. 14, which was the first 
blank on her card; and the same 
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thing which struck little Paul 
Dombey as strange, struck me, that 
the same bells ring for weddings 
and funerals. Isn’t it so with many 
things besides bells? There was a 
joyous valse ringing in my ears, and 
~ isn’t it-playing that sonata of 
Beethoven’s which contains a hero’s 
funeral march? It would sound so 
much more natural to me. it would 
tally so much better with my sad 
thoughts. In my selfish sorrow I 
forget that it might be difficult to 
valse to Beethoven’s sonata! I glance 
at Mrs. Haddoway, who is calmly 
seated by the wall alone ; she is a 
large woman in green satin, with a 
couple of pounds of grapes in her 
head, but her dull face gives me no 
encouragement to try and enter into 
a conversation. 

Time crawls by—at last they are 
dancing No. 13. I rush into the sup- 
per-room, and quaffaquantity of cham- 

agne, and return to the ball-room 
Ia volla mon ange! standing under 
shelter of the green satin and grapes. 

“This is ours, Miss Haddoway.” 

“ Yes, I think so.” 

And then I feel her hand slipped 
into my arm, a deafening crash of 
“Freulinsleider ” bursts upon my ear. 
“ Now or never,” I think, and I drag 
her forward. She looks up smiling 
into my face, or smiling over my 
shoulder, which is it? I glance 
back uneasily, and catch the eye of 
my knock-knee’d rival; there is a 
supercilious smile on his face ; con- 
found him! I shall kick him after- 
wards, of that I am determined. 

“May I ask the name of the 
gentleman with whom you danced 
the last dance, Miss Haddoway ?” 

“ Certainly; his name is Captain 
Rowley.” 

A military man like myself ; shall 
I call him out to-morrow? My sole 
pistol-practice had been a little ex- 
ercise at the targets at races ; better 
let him be—let him see that I, too, 
can dance the trois temp, then we 
plunge into the vortex. 

“What are you doing ?” 

Is the first thing that I hear from 
my fair partner, when I have suc- 
ceeded in plunging round the room 
once with her at a rate that has 
already affected my brain. 

“What step are you dancing? I 
thought you danced trois temp ? 

“$0 T do.” 
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I cry desperately ; I am beginning 
to see that Fanny can be as bitter as 
Diogenes towards anyone who cannot 
dance the trois temp. 

Away we go again—faster—faster ! 
spinning, whirling. “Stop.” I hear 
her pant, and then—what was that ? 
Have I knocked my head against the 
wall, or trod on an orange-peel ? 
Where am I ? what are they playing ? 
The place is upside down! Merciful 
heavens! we have fallen! What a 
crash we make, Fanny andI. Her 
bracelets fly here and there, her gown 
is torn, her fan in pieces, the curl 
gone! In a dream I see her face, 
fear and anger waging war there; 
what have I done? What is to 
become of me? Unfortunate that I 
am! Can I mistake the livid bitter 
glance of those eyes? No; I have 
lost her. She is up—someone is 
supporting her—someone is bending 
over her, and inquiring tenderly for 
her sufferings. eis with her; and 
I, dishevelled, disgraced, I only 
think where I can run to, where I can 
hide my head. I follow in her wake, 
while she makes for the green satin 
and grapes. 

“ Forgive me!” I murmur, feeling 
ready to cry. I see her slip some- 
thing under the folds of the green 
satin—I know that it is the curl! 
but I don’t care. 

“Oh! it’s no matter,” she says re- 
signedly ; but I look at her face, and 
I know that it will take months to 
retrieve the injuries this night has 
done me. How easy it is to convey 
irrevocable meanings by the glance 
of an eye, or the touch of a wth 

Next morning George comes into 
my room bearing a “soda and B—” 
laughing, he says— 

“You came to awful grief last 
night, old boy.” 

“T don’t like to think of it,” I mur- 
mur; “will she—can she ever for- 
give me ?” 

“Of course she will,” George says, 
“she sent me to tell you so.” 

“Bless her,’ I murmur, raising 
myself on my elbow, which is black 
and blue, and consequently painful. 

“She says you must stay on for the 
wedding,” George answers. 

“What wedding ?” 

“ Hers, of course.” 

“ Hers ?” 

I look with an agony of inquiry in- 
to his face. 
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“Yes, hers ; she’s to be married in 
ten days to Rowley, he has contrived 
to dance himself into her affections.” 

It is over, past and gone; and 
“ Richard is himself again.” How, I 
fled the place, without seeing her, or 
taking any farewell of her ; I scarcely 
remember, but I was gone in a few 
hours. Gone away, not silently and 
regretfully, but as Swift has it, “to 
die in a rage like a poisoned rat in a 
hole.” And now, with Lionel Howard 
on the broad Mediterranean, whose 
hue, as Dante tells us, is “color del 
oriental zaffiro,” I am beginning a new 
existence altogether; apart from 
women and their th. nd wiles, 
for I shall never be able to under- 
stand them, and after all, what man 
really does ? Balzac has declared that 
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even the Creator of women cannot 
understand them, why should I try 
to? Like the ancient mariner my 
experience has left me a sadder and 
a wiser man. 
_ Ten days pass, and then one morn- 
ing I know that the day has come for 
her wedding ; for my life I cannot 
— thinking of her, and how she is 
looking “robed allin white ;” for my 
life I cannot help thinking of those 
two who are so admirably adapted to 
one anotlter—they are both given to 
going a trois temp in everything ; and 
question with myself if it is possible 
for people to keep up that awful pace 
through life without “coming .to 
grief,” as George Haddoway styles 
it. 


MR. SULLIVAN’S POEMS. 


Mr. Sunitvan has taken a promi- 
nent place in what are termed the 
“ National” politics of Ireland. We 
hope soon to see that phrase em- 

loyed in a more extended sense, and 
canting an idea, perhaps, more for- 
midable in certain quarters, and cer- 
tainly more hopeful for Ireland. Mr. 
Sullivan’s pen, like others anony- 
mously ag oN has been active 
and vigorous. We have in the volume* 
lately issued, with his name, evi- 
dences, not only of his versatility, 
but of unquestionable genius, in 
possibly an unsuspected direction. 

The pieces which Mr. Sullivan has 
collected are in the strictest sense 
national. Whether he addresses the 
humour, the passions, the affections, 
or the fancy of his reader, his theme 
is still entirely Irish. Many of his 
lays and ballads are, of course, 
“National” in the fiercer and nar- 
rower sense. It is only just to re- 
mark that they are nowhere stained 
by unjust and envenomed feeling 
toward any one section of his country- 
men. In thestrange revolution which 
recent parliamentary exploits have 
wrought in Irish feeling, many of 
his political pieces will, possibly, 
meet with sympathy in quarters 
where he least expects it. 


The song from the “ Backwoods ” 
is a fine sample of the sort of nation- 
ality which pervades his more poli- 
tical verses :— 


“ Deep in Canadian woods we've met, 
From one bright island flown ; 
Great is the land we tread, but yet 
Our hearts are.with our own. 
And ere we leave this shanty small, 
While fades the autumn day, 
We'll toast old Ireland ! 
Dear old Ireland! 
Ireland, boys, hurra! 


““ We've heard her faults a hundred times, 
The new ones and the old, 
In songs and sermons, rants and rhymes, 
Enlarged some fifty fold. 
But take them all, the great and small, 
And this we've got to say :— 
Here’s dear old Ireland! 
Good old Ireland! 
Treland, boys, hurra !” 


““ We've seen the wedding and the wake, 
The patron and the fair ; 
The stuff they take, the fun they make, 
And the heads they break down there, 
With a loud ‘ hurroo’ and a ‘ pillalu,’ 
And a thundering ‘ clear the way !’ 
Here's gay old Ireland! 
Dear old Ireland ! 
Ireland, boys, hurra! 


“ Poems” by T. D. Sullivan. Dublin: A. M. Sullivan. New York: P.M. Haverty. 
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‘“ And well we know in the cool grey eves, 
When the: hard day’s work is oer, 
How soft and sweet are the words that 
greet 
The friends who meet once more; 
With ‘Mary machree!’ and ‘My Pat! 
tis he!’ 
And ‘ My own heart night and day! 
Ah, fond old Ireland! 
Dear old Ireland! 
Treland, boys, hurra !” 


More in the vein of the orator than 
of the poet, with perhaps less har- 
mony than the song we have just 
quoted, but more of the thoughtful 
energy and fire of Robert Burns, are 
- een stanzas entitled “ My 

‘aith” :-— 


“I’ve heard enlightened persons say, 
With show of logic keen and clever, 
‘The world will roll in the ancient way 
And the honest man will be down for 
ever. 

Honour and Truth are an idle dream ; 
Self is the rule good sense advises, 
Worth will sink like dregs in the stream, 
And the sun will shine on all that 

rises.” 
But I say no, 
It cannot be so! 
And if my reasons must be given, 
So weak am I, 
That my sole reply 
Is, ‘A just God lives on the throne of 
Heaven.’ 


* When men grow rich by the fraud of 
years, 
Loll in their rooms or coaches splendid, 
Laugh when they hear of the poor man’s 
tears, 
And say it is al! as Heaven intended ; 
When proudly ‘neath the summer sky, 
Deceiver, liar, cheat, and spoiler, 
With gaudy guilt go flashing by, 
And scorn the care-worn, thin-clad 
toiler— 
Still am I weak 
Enough to speak 
My changeless faith in the olden story, 
The martyrs’ trust, 
That God is just, 
And Virtue still is the way to Glory. 


“ And when a nation’s hopes are sold, 
For wealth, a name, a season’s glitter— 
When hearts whose hopes were high and 
bold, 
Drink disappointment cold and bitter ; 
When sitting by his darkened hearth, 
The peasant curses his betrayer, 
And ere he leaves his native earth, 
Asks vengeance with his latest prayer; 
I own I fear 
That God's fine eat 
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The words will hear, and the long 
wild wailing 
From ruined home, 
And ocean foam, 
Where coffin-ships are sadly sailing. 


“And when some light of the modern 
school 
Comes kindly out with a fine oration. 
And strives to show by some new-found 
rule, 
The approaching death of a grand old 
nation ; 
Or signs the fate, with a small crow- 
quill, 
Of a race that lived through fire and 
plunder— 
Through war and want—and who 
answer still 
For the land with a shout like moun- 
tain thunder, 
So weak am I 
That I join the cry, 
The loud reply to our would-be sages, 
And shouting say— 
‘In a different way 
Do I read the marks in the book of 
ages.’ 


“ And when some gentle friend despairs, 
Sits by the wayside, broken hearted, 
And, seeming quite sincere, declares, 
That the last good thing has just de- 
parted— 
Says heaven has ceased, as all may know, 
The mould of men for its chosen 
mission, 
That from some day last week or so, 
The world must remain in a sad con- 
dition ! 
That story, too, 
Is strange and new, 
And I hold true to my old opinions, 
The ancient creed, 
That God’s good seed 
Will always grow in His wide do- 
minions. 


“ And though I am told it is wrong to feel 
The burning glow of patriot passion, 
That the national love is ungenteel, 
And we all must sail with the tide of 
fashion— 
Erin! Queen of my youth’s wild dreams, 
Of my manhood’s faith that faltered 
never, 
Through sorrow’s clouds, or hope’s bright 
beams, 
This hand and heart shall be thine for 
ever ! 
My pride shall be 
Deep love for thee, 
My hope, a true son’s aid to render ; 
My fixed belief 
That thy brow of grief 
Shall yet be bound with a crown of 
splendour.” 
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os ney ene ae a 
gularly happy. ere is a fine 
rality in this melancholy picture:— 


“ Oft at the crimson set of day 
I've gazed upon some war-worn pile, 
And dreamed ’twas life-blood ebbed away 
Through those red chinks that gleamed 
the while. 

Oft when the night came dark and cold, 
I've sat upon the weed-grown floor, 
Where once the white-haired harper told 

Of gallant deeds to clansmen bold; 
At last, where battle-thunder rolled, 
And foemen slipped in gore. 
Thescene is changed—no shout, no cheer, 
No din of combat meets the ear, 
No rafters ring to music now; 
On the damp hearth the chill rain falls, 
Stout ash trees grow within the halls, 
And in an angle of the walls 
The peasant stores his idle plough.” 


The same fidelity characterizes his 
purely fanciful rhymes. We almost 
smell the hawthorn, as we read the 
fairy song of the “ Cluricaune ” :— 


“Oh, gaily sings the Cluricaune, 

When not a mortal's near him, 

At rosy eve or pearly dawn, 
When but the birds can hear him. 

Beneath the branches of the trees, 
By shrubs and grasses hidden, 

He spreads his apron o’er his knees, 
And works away unbidden. 

And well he shapes the tiny brogue, 
And well he cuts the leather, 

And deftly binds, the little rogue, 
His soles and vamps together.” 


We have spoken of Mr. Sullivan’s 
humour. We justify the term by 
citing the following semi-political 
ballad : 


“ Forth went the royal mandate to all the 

British lands, 

Saying, ‘His shall be One Thousand 
Pounds who brings unto Our hands 

A wicked Irish rebel, five feet seven 
inches high, 

Light haired, and fresh complexioned, 
who winks with his left eye.’* 


“Policemen and detectives, some soldiers 
too, I’m told, 
And many a hungry Orangeman, looked 
out to clutch the gold ; 
And while they walked, or drank, or 
talked, kept watching on the sly 
For the wicked Irish rebel who winked 
with his left eye. 







* “A habit of closing his left eye when speaking” was noted in the descriptions of 
James Stephens, published by the Government after his escape from Richmond Prison. 





“A sentry at Cork Barracks heard a 

thunder at the gate, 

At first he moved to open it, then thought 
it better wait ; 

He stept unto a loophole and took a quiet 
Spy, 

And saw outside a fresh broad face that 
winked with its left eye ! 


“ He flung the wicket open, and through 

the space there came, 

With heavy tread, what seemed to be a 
portly Dutch-built dame ; 

She bore a pair of milk cans, but whene’er 
she made reply 

To the questions of the sentry, she winked 
with her left eye! 


“He locked her in the guard-room, and 

shouted out aloud, 

Till he gathered half the garrison around 
him in a crowd; 

‘ All right!’ he cried, ‘I have him fast ; 
he’s five feet seven high, 

Light haired, and fresh complexioned, and 
he winks with his left eye!’ 


‘** Haw!’ said a British officer, ‘unbar the 

door, till we 

Shall look upon the prisoner, and judge if 
it be he.’ 

They brought her out, she gazed about, 
began to scream and cry— 

Still, when she raised her streaming face, 
she winked with her left‘eye ! 


“Then spoke the British officer, while 

squinting through his glass, 

Saying, ‘ Snooks, I think ‘tis just as well 
to let this person pass. 

But tell us, madam, ere you go, what is 
the reason why, 

Whene’er you look one in the face, you 
wink with your left eye.’ 


“She said, ‘ Your honour’s glory, sure I'll 

tell you, as I’m bid: 

That eye is sore this month and more, and 
here upon the lid, 

Last week there grew—dear knows ‘tis 
true—a bitter ugly stye, 

And, your honour, that’s the reason why 
I wink with my left eye.’ 


MORAL. 


“ Now all you loyal subjects who love the 
British Crown, 

Take warning by this milkwoman that 

lives in Cork’s own town; 


The incidents mentioned in the foregoing ballad were narrated in one of the Cork 


papers. 
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If you are wise, whene’er your eyes are 
open, day or night, 

Keep staring through your left and do 
your winking with the right.” 


To this volume the poet, himself 
we believe, a lineal descendant of 
that great Trish stock, oo an en- 
graved portrait of the Donal O’Sulli- 
van, Prince of Bear and Bantry, who 
forfeited in Elizabeth’s reign. There 
is something, therefore, of piety as 
well as of historic zeal, in the care 
which presents this highly interest- 
ing, because authentic, memorial of 
a great chieftain who held a proud 

lace among the native aristocracy of 
reland at that remote period. It is 
an exact copy of a photograph of the 
original full-length portrait in the. 
Irish College of Salamanca. Mr. 
Sullivan says :— 

“The canvas bears the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

“O'Sullevanvs Bearrvs Bearre Bantrie 

Comes Etatis Sue tu Christi Vero Domini 
MDCXIII anno. 
In English—‘ O'Sullivan, Earl of Bear and 
Bantry ; 53rd year of his age; year of 
Christ Our Lord, 1613.’ The painting 
also shows on one corner above the figure 
a coat of arms with the motto ‘ Guadet 
Patientia in Arduis,’ which may be trans- 
lated ‘ Patience rejoiceth in difficulties.’ 
The decoratidn shown on the breast of 
O'Sullivan is the cross of St. Iago, one of 
the highest honours in the gift of the 
Spanish Crown.” 


The portrait represents a man of 
handsome presence, and grave and 
lordly wees i his left hand resting 
on his sword-hilt, his right holding a 
marshal’s baton. He is dressed in 
the magnificent Spanish fashion of 
that day, with cuff and rosettes. The 
upper part of the figure is cased in 
highly ornamented armour—he is 
bareheaded—the order hangs by a 
ribbon upon his breast-plate ; and 
his plumed helmet, ornamented in a 
style corresponding with the rich 
armour he wears, stands upon a table 
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at his side. This “counterfeit pre- 
sentment” so ieee, refined, and 
magnificent, will help English readers, 
educated in the fancy that Irish chief- 
tains were, in those days, little better 
than savages—to sounder conclusions 
upon the subject. 

Could a more interesting mission 
be undertaken, when a suitable mo- 
ment presents, than one representing 
Irishmen, without respect of creed or 
party, to enter upon an exploration, 
and to negotiate with the Spanish 
authorities the terms of an extradi- 
tion of old Irish portraits and other 
relics of historic and national value ? 
Many of the old attainted families 
are, at this moment, represented in 
the higher, and even the highest 
ranks in Spain. If such memorials 
exist—scattered, perhaps decaying— 
in anything like the profusion we 
suspect, is any very formidable difti- 
culty to be anticipated in concluding 
terms for their safe keeping in Ire- 
land, by way of loan, if not of gift or 
of purchase, in a P pare suitable for 
their reception, and with, of course, a 


proper guarantee for their restora- 
tion, where only borrowed, on demand 


at any time made by their proper 
owners. Has any effort, commensu- 
rate with the possible result, been 
ever made in France, with a similar 
object respecting portraits of the 
many illustrious families and historic 
persons who forfeited in the cause 
of James II.? It is quite possible 
that an Irish gallery might thus be 
formed with rapidity and ease, ata 
trifling cost, and of the profoundest 
historic interest. 

From the poems which make up 
Mr. Sullivan's collection, we have 
cited proof sufficient to justify the 
very high opinion we have expressed 
of their merits ; we have only to add 
that the volume is in all that ad- 
dresses itself to the eye, an extremely 
pretty, and even elegant one. 
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ANNIE WITH THE MADONNA FACE. 


BY LESLIE GORE. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Ere he parted he would say, 
Farewell to lovely Loch Achray. 
Where shall he find in foreign land 
So lone a lake, so sweet a strand ?” 
(“Lady of the Lake,” Scott. ) 


On the eastern shore of Loch Achray, 
in Perthshire, and sheltered in greater 
ye by richly-wooded hills, stands a 
armhouse of a grotesque form, yet 
neither unpicturesque nor ill-fitted to 
the surrounding scenery, beautiful as 
it is. 

A great gable end was stuck on to 
one place, a turret to another, an 
oriel window was thrown out here, a 
massive portico built there. These 
additions appeared to have been given 
directly as the need for them was felt 
by the owner, and the visible com- 
fort they afforded gave them, with 
their own irregularities, a certain kind 
of beauty. 

That portico, how useful in keeping 
off the biting bitter blast of the north 
wind, the only quarter left exposed 

—that pitiless north, which when 
it has full sway spares neither 
flower, nor shrub, nor tree, cutting 
them and withering them with relent- 
less force. That turret chamber, how 
delicious a spot in which to read and 
write and look out through narrow 
casements and get kaleidscopic views, 
dyed with the rays of the setting sun, of 
the matchless scenery from the west. 
Then again, that large oriel window 
facing south, covered over with trail- 
ing japonica and passion flower and 
jasmine, was all fostered, caressed, 
and kissed by the sweet south wind. 
How pleasant a room in which to sit. 
If a woman, with your needle just 
pricking the cambric, while the eyes 
wander over the landscape, and every 
sense is employed taking in eager 
draughts of all that wondrous beauty, 
which becomes more than an enjoy- 
ment, something even higher once we 
find the clue to it. And that long 
gable end, with its two lines of dea 
wall, whose palpable use is to con- 
tain endless volumes, records of lives 
of great men, of good men, of happy 
and unhappy men—more, alas! of 
these latter, but all telling us eagerly 
of life, teaching lessons to the living 


y which they may profit if they will. 
elling of carelessness and of joys, of 
fears and of sorrows, of hopes 
cherished and green, of hopes blasted 
and withered: the time-old lesson, 
as taught by the preacher, “ Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity ;” and of His 
teaching, too, whose lips were touched 
by fire, whosaid, “The grass withereth, 
the flower thereof fadeth, but the 
Word of God endureth for ever.” 

At the time our tale commences 
this whilom farmhouse was inhabited 
by a widow lady and her step- 
daughter, the wife and child of the 
famous Dr. Jennings, and it is of 
Annie Jennings, with the Madonna 
Face, now Mrs. Jennings, simply, with 
the badge of widowhood, that this 

is concerned. 


sto 

rs. Jennings had been Miss Jen- 
nings, cousin to her husband, but the 
closeness of the relationship certainly 
needed no a to enable them 
to marry—beloved by him from very 
early years, oa » in the one 
village, they had been led by tender 
fostering hands to worship in the one 
kirk, they had sung out of the one 
hymn-book, the little girl making a 
pretence of reading while the big boy. 
Andrew, pointing to each wor and 
repeating them very clearly, aided and 
abetted little Annie in her deception. 

What happy days were those for 
Annie, when school-hours past Andrew 
would take her with him to seek for 
bramble berries, and she would return 
home with her soft red lips dyed 
black as ink, and with her pinafore 
a sad spectacle of stains, not so easily 
effaced as those on the ripe lips. 

But all things change,jeven bramble- 
berries are not always in season, 
neither do little boys remain little 
boys. Andrew must give over child- 
hood’s sports and leave his native 
village. To Edinburgh he went to 
learn medicine, and with Annie’s and 
his mutual understanding that so soon 
as he became rich he was to return 
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and marry her. But time works 
changes, as we have already truisma- 
tically observed. Annie leaves be- 
hind her years of happy childhood, 
and reaches that sweetest age of 
lovely maidenhood, seventeen years. 
Slim, soft-eyed, dark-haired Annie, 
with her faultless profile, and her 
light, active tread, had now many ad- 
mirers. With inherent coquetry she 
made all of them welcome up to a 
certain point, but beyond that bound- 
ary none dared pass. Annie was 
fally conscious of her charms, and 
had not yet learned to feel for broken 
hearts from personal experience. 
Affliction now came on her young 
girlhood, not what causes that which 
is commonly meant by a broken 
heart, yet sorrow such as wrings our 
very heart-strings, in a loss never to 
be replaced—the loss ofa parent. 
Rachel’s cry for her children, “ when 
she refused to be comforted,” was an 
evidence of agony, yet her loss—what 
was it to the loss of a mother? And 
to such a loss was Annie called upon to 
suffer. Her mother was taken from 
her, and she was left an orphan. Her 
father was but a memory to her, for 
years he had been dead. He wasa lieu- 
tenant in an infantry regiment, and 
had risen from the ranks. His father, 
himself a clerk in a commercial house, 
had intended his son to pursue the 
same calling, but young Jennings had 
a fancy and a will of his own; he ran 
away and enlisted, earned the good- 
will of his colonel by his conduct, 
who, in consideration of it and of his 
respectable connections, procured him 
a commission. In course of time he 
married Miss Gray, with one thou- 
sand pounds, and retired from the 
army in broken health, and shortly 
after died. His widow received a 
small pension, and on it and the in- 
terest of her one thousand pounds she 
contrived to live and bring up her 
fair little daughter, giving her a mo- 
derate education, from which Annie 
might have reaped better fruit had 
the soil been richer. But Annie never 
knew a want, she was happy in that 
she was content, she had never known 
a grief tillnow. Andrew's departure 
was not felt by her as such. Would 
he not return some day, and if rich, 
she would marry him. in the mean- 
time she had plenty of admirers, and 
she did not desire to marry. Her 
village life, with its daily routine, was 
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enjoyment to her, and her mother 
was her occupation. She was an 
invalid and Annie had nursed her, and 
now, alas! she was gone. Annie’s 
occupation was gone likewise, and 
with her first grief lying heavy on her 
heart, she was taken to live in 
Edinburgh with a maiden aunt, her 
mother’s sister, Miss Gray. To leave 
her sweet village home, with per- 
fumed heathers and mountain air, 
blue lochs, and deep-rushing rivers. 
To leave red and gold and green and 
blue and gray skies, to leave braes 
and wells, cascades, and above all the 
grand old restful mountains, for a 
dingy corner house in Broughton- 
place, Flat No. 3, with its one view, 
the architectural deformity of a Free 
Kirk Meeting-house. Alas! what a 
change, and Annie Jennings, albeit 
of an uncommonly well-balanced 
mind, was in deep dejection. Her 
aunt, a kindly-natured woman, tried 
to cheer her up. 

“Cheer up, pretty one, you shall 
never know want while I live, and if 
¥ act like a sensible good child, all 

have shall be yours at my death, 
and that is not so little after all these 
things are sold.” She glanced com- 
placently round at very solid-looking 
mahogany furniture. “And I have 
got eight hundred odd in railway 
shares and steam companies, thi 
with your own money, my dear, wi 
make you more than comfortable. 
Why, my child, you will be a match 
some day—umph, umph! I only re- 
gret that I sunk any money in an an- 
nuity, although it does enable me to 
live as comfortable as any duchess 
intheland Umph, umph !” 

« Dear Aunt Jane, you are very 


good. 

“Good, child? Ah, no. Are not 
you my poor dear sister’s only bairn, 
and now left to me—to me, the child- 
less woman by Providence—for a 
comfort and a blessing, I trust ? 
Come now, Annie—smile, child ; 
don’t I tell you that you’ll be a match 
some of these days? Umph, umph.” 

Miss Gray uttered this very em- 
phatically,examining,at thesame time 
Annie’s face and figure with critical 
eyes, nodding her approval, and 
umph, as through her nose. 
She stroked Annie’s soft brown hair 


and patted her — shoulders, then 


clapping her back to the wall she 
marked off her height. 
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“ Five feet four inches,” she said ; 
“a very nice height, my dear, leaving 
you great choice. You are not too 
tall for tall men, nor too small for 
little men. Let me now see whom 
I shall ask to tea.” 

“Oh, dear, dear Aunt Jane,” sob- 
bed Annie, “remember mother has 
not gone from me a month yet; 
surely you will not ask me to see 
strangers ?” 

““Umph, umph, child,” replied Aunt 
Jane, scratching her nose in some 
confusion, “I believe I forgot. Well, 
well, child, you must come to church, 
at all events, and I will call the at- 
tention of the Honorable and Rever- 
end Daniel Merton to you—times of 
grief are just the seasons for the visits 
of the clergy—the heart is soft, and 
susceptible of understanding the doc- 
trines of our faith. Yes, child, you 
shall come to the English church.” 
And Miss Gray, as customary, threw 
her left thumb over her shoulder in 
its direction—her right thumb was 
seldom called into operation, and only 
on occasions of great excitement. 
Miss Gray had been brought up in 
Gospel freedom, but within a year or 
so she had got trammelled by means 
of nets set for the unwary by the 
Honorable and Reverend Daniel Mer- 
ton. The Honorable and Reverend 
Daniel had found his birth of great 
use in the ministry, and, to the 
wrath of the Reverend John Bogle, 
he had drawn away many precious 
souls from his fold. In vain he de- 
nounced him ; the Honorable and Rev- 
erend Daniel Merton walked all the 
more majestically through the streets 
of Edinburgh, throwing back in utter 
disdain his small aristocratic head, 
which was so well set on his firm 
shoulders. Mentally he shook off the 
dust from his feet, if that process can 
be so accomplished, looking very gen- 
tlemanlike indeed, and asif he drank 
nothing less good than the very best 
claret. We i not know how it was, 
but the Honorable and Reverend 
Daniel Merton conveyed the idea to 
all who approached him that he was 
both a judge of claret and drank the 
very best. This could not be owing 
entirely to his aristocracy, for there 
are other wines quite as worthy of 
being patronized by the upper crust 
of society as claret ; but claret some- 
how seemed to be his portion in the 
land of the living, and we will ven- 


ture to assert that, no matter at what 
dinner table the Honorable Mr. Mer- 
ton was entertained, the master of 
the feast would desire his servants 
to take that old claret to Mr. Merton ; 
while, on the other hand—but this 
was natural—the Reverend Mr. Bogle 
looked the recipient of what the 
Scotch name tuddy. This is a long 
digression to have made, considering 
that poor Miss Jennings stands look- 
ing very scared at the plans for imme- 
diate action proposed by her energetic 
aunt. Albeit she articulates : 

‘Dear Aunt Jane, you forget that 
I am a member of the Free Kirk.” 

“Not a bit, my dear. Umph, 
umph. I remember all about it, and 
so wasI; but the best society here 
are Episcopalians, and Mr. Merton is 
a delightful young man—not the least 
extremein views. No, my dear, Icould 
not go in for that. He says nothing 
against the Established Church, the 

-P., or the Free Kirk. He is far 
too gentlemanlike for vituperation. 
All he said to me one day when pay- 
ing me a visit, was, ‘ Miss Gray, come 
to my church and I will show you a 
more excellent way.’ That was all. 
I went there ever since, and so shall 
you, please God.” 

Annie Jennings was quite uno- 
pinionated and of a yielding disposi- 
tion in so far that she had no stron 
passions ; her impulsive, self-wille 
aunt led her in this as in many other 
ways hither and thither where she 
listed. To the English church she 
went, and directly fell under the ob- 
servation of Aunt Jane’s pastor. 

The Honorable Daniel, the youth- 
ful prophet, remarked, with the quick 
observation remarkable in physicians 
of souls as of bodies, the new wor- 
shipper, and perceived at a glance— 
for which he should not be blamed, O 
reader—that she was fair to look on 
and very interesting—so interesting, 
in fact, that the well-written and pro- 
found discourse on ‘ Time, times, and 
the dividing of time,’ was delivered 
with unwonted hesitation, and caused 
many a tremor in the bosoms of the 
feminine part of his congregation. 
Miss Gray’s fears"were raised to 
such a pitch that she hardly stopped 
short of sending up the prophet 
her handsome bottle of strong smel- 
ling salts. “My love,” she said to 
Annie, returning home that day, 
“T never heard poor Mr. Merton 
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deliver so weakly. He is not well— 
surely he is not well. Umph, umph.” 
Her fears on this head were dis- 
persed next day however by the ap- 
rance in her own drawing-room 
at, No. 3, Broughton-place, of the 
Honorable and Reverend Daniel him- 
self, with slender umbrella and well- 
brushed hat, who assured her that he 
was in his normal state of health. 
“ Apart,” he said now—“ apart from 
the pleasure of seeing you, Miss 
Gray, I come to inquire about the in- 
teresting young person I observed in 
your pew yesterday.” Young person 
was a term employed by the Honor- 
able Mr. Merton quite unintention- 
ally offensive—he had imbibed the 
use of it with his mother’s milk as 
descriptive of a race of doubtful an- 
cestry. This pretty young lady in 
her mournful dress might have or 
have had a grandfather; but Mr. 
Merton did not know, and Miss 
Gray’s companionship was no guar- 
antee to the fact. The young person 
might be a countess in her own right, 
but more likely she would be Mrs. 
Watson (the milliner’s) forewoman. 
It was safe to inquire for this inte- 
resting young person, and the nomen- 
clature struck all harmless on Miss 
Gray’s ears. She now informed him 
that she was her niece, and under her 
care, placed in a manner (as she ex- 
plained) by Providence, and so she 
took her to his church, although she 
had been brought zt in the member- 
ship of the Free Kirk. “ Does this 











Away, away from stifling flats and 
hot pavements, from noisy streets, 
from vendors’ cries and knife-grinders’ 
clarionets, hastened Annie, the moun- 
tain-bred girl, to seek for freshness 
and repose on the Calton Hill. There 
seated on its brow, she tore off her 
bonnet and drew in with pleasure 
draughts of fresh breezes sent up by 
admiring Frith of Forth as its tribute 
of incense to the Scotch Idol. 

What a view lay spread before 
her, truly with but one grain of 
poetic fancy she would have revelled 
in it. Close to hand stood Arthur's 
Seat and Salisbury C ly, 


clearly defined in the light of an 
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CHAPTER II. 


ANNIE MEETS WITH AN ACQUAINTANCE ON CALTON HILL, 
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meet with your approval, sir?” she 
inquires. > 
“ Perfectly, Miss Gray ; she is too 
oung I should say to be fairly 
aunched in the errors of schism, let 
her first hear the more excellent way 
and then judge for herself.” Miss 
Gray was greatly pleased to be so 
commended, and while her pastor sat 
in silent repose holding on his knee 
his well brushed hat, she held forth on 
her niece's history, making it as wind- 
ing if not so beautiful as the Frith of 
Forth. Mr. Merton’s patience was 
at last exhausted when it seemed it 
would not be rewarded by the sight 
of the young person herself ; and he 
now very decidedly interrupted Miss 
Gray’s flow of talk by inquiring might 
he not be favoured by an introduction 
to the—the—young lady. Then Miss 
Gray, reproaching herself vehemently 
for not having thought of doing so, 
hurried out of the room to look for 
Annie, but without success, for as 
soon as Mr. Merton had called she 
escaped out of doors, out of her dingy 
bed-room with its wretched one view, 
out and away from that corner where 
cats delighted to hold their meetings, 
screaming as cats alone can do; but 
they, even they forsook the gray 
dusty pavement, and held their con- 
certs on the roofs of the house from 
whence they had a glorious view of 
Edinburgh’s pride, the Calton Hill. It 
was to this spot that Annie, all impa- 
tient for fresh air, hurried as fast as 
active limbs could carry her. 





October sun descending to its rest, 
with loving lingering fingers, it was 
leaving glowing marks of its skill on 
surrounding nature, some more, some 
less received dabs from that wondrous 
painter, all save one dark pile that 
stretched below, couched in hea 

shadow. It seemed itself to shri 

from light like a sentient being con- 
scious of its bosom’s deadly secrets. 
Poor Queen Mary! Holyrood is still 
thine own, in death as in life, thou art 
its interest, for among all who lived 
and loved, who suffered and who died 
for her, the — and the gayest, 
the darkest and the saddest, all pale 
before the centre-piece, the “ay 
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for which so many battles raged, and 
still rage ; while neither side allows 
itself to be the vanquished. In the 
words of the old ballad it may be 
said of Mary’s friends and foes— 

“Some say that we wan, 

And some say that they wan.” 

And both parties are ready to bobbit 
again. And. not until that day when 
the secrets of all men shall be made 
manifest will that erring gifted crea- 
ture receive a true judgment. 

Annie’s mind was naturally more 
occupied with herown changed circum- 
stances than with Queen Mary’s fate ; 
and although her eye glanced with 
some degree of pleasure over the 
prospect before her, and she felt 
thankful to breathe again fresh air. 
Her thoughts reverted to her early 
days, those pleasant days so sadly 
brought to a close of her western 
home, and she remembered for the 
first time that Andrew Jennings, her 
bold lover, her gentle companion, 
inhabited with her the same city, and 
as saddest feelings often border on 
the ludicrous, she even laughed aloud, 
remembering the parting between 
her and Andrew, recalling the solemn 
plighted troth of boy and little 
girl. “Poor dear Andrew,” she 
exclaimed looking up as a shadow 
fell before her and meeting thus the 
keen searching gaze of a thick set 
young man. Annie blushed faintly, 
she never performed any mental act 
with vigour, and throwing on her 
bonnet, which she had thrown care- 
lessly on the grass, she drew down her 
veil. The young man smiled, and his 
was a pleasant smile, then quietly 
placing himself beside her he asked, 

“Has this been a good year for 
bramble-berries, Annie $” 

Annie started, but instantly ex- 
claimed, 

“O Andrew, can this be you ?” 

“Tt can indeed.” 

“Andcanthis‘beyou?’” heinquired, 
mimicking her sentence, then raising 
her veil he gazed earnestly into her 
face coloring with admiration and 
pleasure. Annie laughed, perceiving, 
the favourable impression she had 
made, and then remembering her so 
late great sorrow she began to weep. 
Andrew patted her hand with his soft 
white hands, and with medical in- 
stinct he sought her wrist ; her pulses 
beat with alldue soberness, so with a 
gentle smile he said— 


“Don’t weep, pretty one, we must 
each one pay our debts, and of all 
creditors death is the most exacting.” 

Andrew Jennings was a remarkable 
young man, and this his very appear- 
ance indicated. His splendid head, 
with thick clustering curls and finely 
developed forehead, united toa power- 
ful square jaw, clear blue eyes and 
handsome mouth completed a face that 
could not fail to please ; but alas, the 
figure marred the head-piece, broad 
shoulders, a stature of five feet one, 
and legs like an otter. Annie, who 
had been diligently examining him, 
here broke into a merry peal of Looks 
ter exclaiming, 

“O Andrew, how very funny looking 
you are.” 

Had the cannon on the Castle Hill, 
that announces to the inhabitants of 
Edinburgh the hour of one, sounded 
in his very ear, the effect could not 
have been greater than that produced 
by Annie’s heedless speech. 

Poor Andrew, so keenly susceptible 
to ridicule, so quick in perception, so 
vain, and vain with that uneasy 
vanity produced by his consciousness 
of powers not yet acknowleged by the 
world. A lover of beauty, of sym- 
metry, truly alive to the want of it 
in his own form, and placingan undue 
value on it from that very deficiency to 
receivesogreatashock. Poor Andrew, 
who to his great intellect were united 
strong passions, now gazing into that 
beautiful Madonna face, felt the boy’s 
latent love for her burst forth, and ina 
moment blaze with all a man’s fierce 
passion, and then on that passion to 
hear fall the cruel mocking words, 

“ O Andrew, how very funny looking 
you are.” 

To hear this too from his little play- 
fellow, whom he had carried un- 
weariedly in his arms for hours, and 
for whom he had torn his white hands 
in reaching to almost unapproachable 
branches of the holly with its brilliant 
berries, before whom he had bent his 
knee in boyish yet most loyal passion, 
pledging to her eternal vows. Yet 
it must be confessed whom he had 
almost forgotten in the midst of his 
all-absorbing studies until her magic 
presence called forth the love not 
alwaysremembered yet so surelystored. 
A bitter pill, Miss Jennings, you made 
Andrew Jennings swallow that day, 
the taste of it remained for many a 
year. 
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Annie was electrified at the effect 
she had so giddily produced, for, 
although as yet he had not uttered a 
word, she saw his passion boiling 
over; his face turned white, great 
beads rose on his forehead, his chest 
heaved, he tried to articulate, but for 
a few moments all in vain; then, 
with a violent effurt, he spoke ina 
low deep voice, slowly at first but 
with gradually increasing vehemence. 

“T regret, Miss Jennings, that you 
have found your old acquaintance so 
ridiculous an object, and never shall 
I intrude my odious form on your 
sight ; but, hear of me you shall— 
hear of me as courted by the young 
and lovely, hear of my doors being 
besieged by the noblest and proudest 
in the land, all waiting—waiting on 
the leisure of this absurd Andrew 
Jennings, and to whom, for the sake 
of five minutes of his company, gold 
shall flow in like rushing rivers. Hear 
this you sball, Miss Jennings ; and 
when that day comes, then remember 
this.” Then, raising his hat, he rushed 
wildly down the hill, and was out of 
her sight in an instant. 


Annie was breathless, or she would 
have cried, “ Andrew, come back ;” 
but, before she found a voice, poor 


Andrew had gone. Musingly she sat 
on and wondered was he crazy, for 
she could not comprehend his nature, 
it was far above hers; then she 
thought, will he do himself any harm ? 
should she give notice to the police, 
he would be so easily described, and, 
at this last idea, her fancy was so 
amused that she laughed under breath 
for many minutes before she could 
compose herself sufficiently to face 
the street passers by to return home. 

But the day was not very far dis- 
tant when Andrew Jennings’ pro- 
phecy came érue, and Annie listened 
with amazement to daily fresh 
accounts of his eminence as a physi- 
cian, of his skill asa surgeon. The 

ple of Edinburgh extolled him, the 
Rcotch from all parts of the country 
came flocking to him, for be it to 
their honour said, that with them 
a prophet is not without honour. 
Then, as years rolled on and his 
fame spread, great London doctors 
bowed before him, foreign doctors 
flocked to sit at the feet of the great 
physician. From distant lands came 
the sick, the dying, to lay their case 
before Doctor Jennings as the last 
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appeal. And Annie and he never 
once met; with wonder, and with 
something of awe, she heard of him, 
but, to their knowledge, one never 
saw the other. 

Ten years had passed away ; Annie, 
lovely and admired, was still Annie 
Jennings, notwithstanding Miss 
Gray’s exertions, her endless teas, 
and the pastoral attentions of the 
Honorable and Reverend Daniel 
Merton. Miss Gray not only spent a 
fortune in teas, but she accepted teas ; 
she brought Annie to dances, after 
having received a hesitating permis- 
sion from the Honorable Mr. Merton, 
for to him Miss Gray first applied 
before doing so, having been too lately 
taught the “ more excellent way,” to 
shake off the tenete of her days of 
Gospel freedom, 

Annie enjoyed her balis, of all 
things she delighted in dancing, and 
was an adept in the art; her slight 
spare figure, and large boned ancles, 
carrying little weight made her an 
unwearied partner; and this, with 
her sweet Madonna face, caused her 
to be much sought after ; no matter 
how the number of the fair sex pre- 
dominated, Annie Jennings never 
wanted a partner. 

But a hand fora dance, and a hand 
for life are different things ; and as five 
years passed by, and Annie was seen 
at least three evenings in the week, 
yet had not met with a suitable offer ; 
can we wonder that Miss Gray began 
to rub her nose vehemently, and to 
umph-umph more than ordinary 4 

eas at home, teas abroad, and 
the results almost nil, surely the 
prospect was blue. <A/most nil, for 
she had had two offers of marriage, 
one from (oh whisper) the Reverend 
Mr, Bogle, who, with frantic passion 
had offered to abjure even the 
cherished doctrines of damnation to 
all but his elect, for her sweet sake, 
Annie, with the Madonna face. He 
met with his deserts, poor man, as 
few of us do; he was refused and 
scorned—refused by Annie, and 
scorned by Miss Gray, backed up to 
it by the Honorable Mr. Merton. The 
other offer was from a respectable 
elderly party, who had a spendid villa, 
with a long line of conservatories at 
Granton ; bought, here was the hitch, 
with money made from wares sold in 
the High-street, and there still could 
be seen the name, although the shop 

38 
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no longer belonged to the party with 
the villa at Granton ; tet oes a 
deceit allowed for in the purchase- 
money, until the new comer had 
gained the confidence of the public, 
and could not be done away with, 
even though the respectable party at 
Granton desired to marry the young 
lady with the Madonna face. Miss 
Gray's bowels yearned after the lovely 
conservatories, and she remembered 
Annie’s increasing years, which as yet 
certainly had not diminished her 
charms but very soon must. 

“ Annie,” she said to her niece, who 
could not endure the idea of marrying 
the gentleman; “ Annie, women un- 
fortunately have not the privilege of 
asking men to marry them, among the 
indulgences shown to our sex in these 
days, we have not arrived as yet at 
that; so, my dear, we must e’en 
choose the best of those who ask us.” 

“But, dear Aunt Jane, we have a 
privilege—that of saying no.” 

“Yes, umph, umph, and being left 
in the lurch, with too free an exercise 
of your privilege ; but don’t cry, child, 
as Annie’s limpid tears fell trickling 
down her soft cheek ; don’t, child, I 
can’t bear to witness your distress, 
silly though I think it. I won’t press 
it further without the sanction of Mr. 
Merton, he is so good as to take a 
warm interest in your welfare, child, 
and I can depend on his judgment.” 

Annie looked up quickly with a 
half smile and blush, but seeing that 
Miss Gray was looking quite serious 
and contemplative, she contented her- 
self with replying gently— 

“Very well, Aunt; I will abide by 
his opinion also.” 

Annie shrewdly guessed the result 
of this step, quite obtuse as was poor 
Miss Gray to what was so evident to 

er lady. 

e was correct in believing 
that the Honorable and Reverend 
Mr. Merton would not be easily satis- 
fied with the choice of a husband for 
her. When Miss Gray mentioned 
the subject to him, first dilating on 
the Granton Villa, and waraingy 
winding up with his antecedents, Mr. 
Merton threw back his head farther 
than was his wont, saying scornfully— 

“Marry Miss Jennings to a shop- 
keeper, my dear Miss Gray !” 

“A retired shopkeeper,’ urged 


iss Gray. 
“The name still in the business ; 
‘ 
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to be seen an ov passing through 
High-street, iss Gray !” 

“But think of the villa, sir, and 
the lovely conservatories,” returned 
Miss Gray, jerking her thumb east 
—her right thumb, mark you—used 
only on occasions of great excite- 
ment. 

“Even so, Miss Gray, my humble 
judgment remains the same.” 

“Annie is not as young as she 
was,” remarked Miss Gray mourn- 
fully. 

“None of us are, dear Miss Gray,” 
he said with a bland smile ; “would 
the prospect be so pitiable even were 

our niece to remain like her aunt in 
onoured maidenhood ?” 

Miss Gray quite coloured at the 
implied compliment, and Mr. Merton 
seeing the effect he had produced, 
rose, before she could recover pre- 
sence of mind, and with well-brushed 
hat and slender umbrella, he bowed 
ue out of Broughton-place, flat 

0. 3. 

“Well, aunt,” flew in Annie, now 
inquiring. “ Auntie, dear, what news 
—what did Mr. Merton say ?’ 

“ He said he should like you to be- 
come like me, umph, umph! What 
do you think of that, child?” an- 
swered Miss Gray, with a mixture of 
humour and Aumeur. Annie heard 
and laughed, for she guessed the ver- 
dict that was given, in whose favour, 
so she whistled a favourite valse, and 
danced round and round the room 
with infinite glee. Miss Gray sat 
watching her for a while, and then 
said—— 

“‘T have now done with you, child, 
so far as matrimony is concerned, even 
should the man come down the chim- 
ney to marry you I will call in the 
housemaid with her dust pan, and 
get her to sweep himout. Umph! 
umph !” 

At this declaration Annie laughed 
till she cried, and Miss Gray was so 
pleased with the effect her wit had 

roduced, that she took to hugging 

er, and aunt and niece had great 
kissing and making up on the oes 
and finally Miss Gray, who had been 
in early days a great dancer, took to 
the floor, and danced a highland fling 
to Annie’s playing, but springing at 
one time rather too high for her hand- 
some gasalier, she struck it with her 
head, and throwing down one of the 
glass pendants, broke it into shivers. 
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Luckily her head escaped damage 
owing to a good wig and cap. 

This accident had the effect of 
sobering both ladies. Annie rushed 
to the assistance of her aunt, who 
lay as if dead on the carpet until 
roused to exertion by the eutreaties 
of Annie to try if any limb was 
broken. 

“Lean on me, dearest aunt, and 
stretch out that <A 

“Tam killed, child, and deservedly,” 
said Miss Gray, without making a 
motion to rise. 

“O! dear Aunt Jane, just try to get 
up, or let me examine your head ; it 
was your head, not your legs or arms, 
that got knocked.” 

“T believe so, child,” with a groan, 
she answered, “but the shock has 
paralysed me.” 

“T will run and fetch some wine, 
aunt, but first let me ring for Janet.” 

“No, no, child, wait a bit ;’ and 
moaning loudly, Miss Gray stretched 
out first one limb, then the other ; 
then, with Annie’s assistance, she 
stood up whole and uninjured on her 
own 


carpet. 
“T am so relieved, dear aunt Jane, 
to see you are not hurt.” 

Miss Gray madeno reply, but seating 
herself on the sofacommenced rubbing 


down her legs and arms, feeling the 
joints carefully ; then, taking off wig 
and cap, she felt her headallover. Hav- 
ing satisfied herself that all was un- 
injured she breathed a sigh of relief ; 
and looking down at Annie, who was 
on her knees busily picking up the 
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sai 


“Thank God, child, I am sound as 
a bell, and safe as if in St. Paul’s 
keeping.” 

Annie looked up, and smilingly 
looked down again, for she remem- 
bered then Mr. Merton’s expressed 
wish, “that she might become one 
even such as her aunt was,” and cer- 
tainly she did look a very funny 
figure, with her smooth shaven crown 
denuded now of its habitual covering. 

“Smile away, child,” cried the 
quick-witted aunt ; ‘“‘I dare say I am 
@ curious sight,” and going to the 
mirror she adjusted wig and cap, and 
turned round, looking a very respect- 
able ge - el 

on’t wo about the glass, 

Annie ; I napeaet off lightly enough. 
Heaven knows, after playing the old 
fool as I have done. e must not 
fret about the'glass, dear. What says 
the rhyme— 

When milk is spilt, then call the cat, 

If a bone be broken, get Doctor Spratt, 

But a wounded heart requires the priest, 

The lover, the ring, and the marriage 

feast.’” 

But a different course was now 

iven to their current of thought, for 

anet entered with a small note—a 
note of invitation; and as it was 
from a lady of no less consequence 
than Lady Merton herself, we must 
not treat her so lightly as to bring her 
in at the end of a chapter, but give 
her the dignity of the very commence- 
ment of our next. 


CHAPTER III. 


A NOTE OF INVITATION, 


Lapy MERTON was a very great lady, 
although many people forgot all about 
it; she never did, however; but find- 
ing it very difficult to get those her 

uals to remember in what direction 

arlotte-square, No. —— lay, she 
lived a rather solitary life. ‘“ Créme 
de la créme or no society,” she said, 
and she was left with no society. 
But was not the company of her ex- 
cellent son—her youngest born, her 
Daniel—worth that of even dukes 
and duchesses of the present day— 
parvenus many of them with no des- 
cent of any value. Daniel! the well- 
principled, high-minded gentleman, 


the excellent.son, the good pastor 
(not priest—too Jewish, by far), the 
man whose opinions were deliberately 
formed on most subjects, and from 
whose judgment there was no appeal. 
Verily this youthful prophet was a 
good son in whatever else a courage- 
ous mind might venture to think him 
wanting. In obedience, respect, and 
devotion to a mother, none surpassed 
the Honorable and Reverend Daniel 
Merton. 

No dinner party, even where the 
best claret was drunk, could detain 
him from his mother, who waited 
patiently for her accustomed game of 
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picquet before retiring to that couch 
sacred to the nightly impression of 
the illustrious relict of the late Lord 
Merton, and of a daughter of the 
noble house of Maitland. And if 
Lady Merton adored her son, can we 
either wonder at or blame her? No 
request of his was ever listened to 
“coldly, nor, if urged upon her, re- 
fused, so when now the Honorable 
and Reverend young man entered her 
boudoir, wearing rather an excited 
look, and at once plunged into an 
affair which evidently weighed upon 
his mind, he did not tell it to an un- 
sympathising hearer. 

“Dearest mother, I have a great 
favour to entreat of you-—-a great 
favour, indeed, yet for my sake I hope 
you will grant it.” 

“* My dear boy, I think you know 
me pretty well, and I know you 
pretty well; no request you would 
make me could I hesitate to grant.” 

“Thanks, mother, you are very 
good, but this request is quite an 
exceptional one. 1 would not make 
it but—but—owing to circum- 
stances,” and the Hon. and Rev. 
Daniel stammered in very unusual 
fashion with him. . 

Lady Merton coloured slightly 
through her fair skin, and looked in 
astonishment at her stammering son. 

“ Mother! Miss Gray of whom you 
have heard me speak is an excellent 
woman, she has pleased me greatly 
in deferring an important matter to 
my judgment, and—and—I thought 
it would be such a reward if you 
would do them the honour of asking 
them to dine with you.” 

Lady Merton listened attentively 
to this rather confused speech of her 
nursling, and then inquired with very 
clear enunciation as to the meaning 
of the plural pronoun introduced di- 
rectly after Miss Gray’s name. 

“Oh, I forgot, mother. Miss Gray 
has a niece, a very nice young per- 
son,” answered the young arene, 
rather nervously. “I think, mother, 
she would please you; ber manners 
and appearance are so refined she is 
quite nature’s gentlewoman.” 

“Curious,” said Lady Merton, drily, 
just as she might have said had she 
heard of a cat taking naturally to the 
water, or of a sea-gull taking up its 
abode inland, or of a Mr. Bogle drink- 
ing claret, or of any other anomaly 
which was more curious than pleas- 
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ing—a freak of nature, a phenomenon 
that boded no good. 

“Well, mother, continued Mr. Mer- 
ton, feeling a little uncomfortable, “it 
would be such a pleasure to me to 
oblige Miss Gray, and I can think of 
nothing that could be so gratifying 
as this of your inviting them to dine 
with you.” 

“Lady Merton bent her head in 
acquiescence, and afterreceiving warm 
and grateful thanks from her dutiful 
son, she rose directly, and seating 
herself at her Davenport, she bent 
her aristocratic sp:‘nal bone, and in- 
dited a note of invitation to Miss 
Gray ; and it was this same note that 
reacued that spinster’s hands after 
her rather unseemly dance on her own 
carpet in Broughton-place. flat No, 
3, and after having mutilated her 
handsome gasalier. 

“Annie, my child,” said the grati- 
fied Miss Gray, on opening the note, 
perfumed with violets, so suggestive 
of May Fair. “This is gratifying,” 
and she proceeded to read it aloud. 

Annie made no reply, but taking 
the note from her aunt’s fingers, clam- 
my now with excitement, she read it 
slowly over to herself, and then turned 
to leave the room. 

“Come back, Annie, cried Miss 
Gray,” rousing herself, for she had 
sunk into a momentary reverie over 
what she should wear. “ Come here, 
child, and let us decide on our dress. 
I must say this is a very handsome 
compliment Mr. Merton has paid me, 
but so like him, worthy honoured 
young man.” 

“He is rewarding you, Aunt Jane, 
for consulting him how to dispose of 
poor me,” said Annie, slyly. 

“ Nonsense, nonsense, child, how 
you talk sometimes. What will you 
wear, dearest. Do you require anew 
dress, although I fear we could never 
have it made up in time for to-mor- 
row evening. ear me, how late 
these big-wigs dine ; eight o’clock, I 
believe, is the hour.” 

“A quarter to eight o’clock, Aunt 
Jane. Do not bother about my dress. 
My white muslin with insertion is 
just freshly made up, and will answer 
beautifully. Depend upon it, we 
shall meet no one ; Lady Merton asks 
us distinctly to dine with her and 
her son, and naming so early a day 
as to-morrow places this matter be- 
yond a doubt ; and as to your dress, 
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Aunt Jane, you look lovely in your 

arl-coloured, ribbed silk, with black 
ace. The cap with crimson roses is 
quite new, and the colours are such 
beautiful contrasts! There now, 
Aunt, I have arranged for us both; 
now write your answer to her lady- 
ship.” : 

“ You are so rapid, Annie, you 
have confused me; but you are right 
to remind me to answer the note, for 
I declare I was forgetting that im- 

ortant part of the business.” Miss 

ray then seized a pen with trem- 
bling fingers, and wrote her answer 
in a neat though slightly tremulous 
hand, and ringing for Janet, des- 
patched it, saying with marked em- 
phasis— 

“ For Lady Merton, Janet, in Char- 
lotte-square.” 

From that moment until the im- 
portant hour arrived for going to din- 
ner, Miss Gray was in a flutter. She 
wandered from her own glass to 
Annie’s room, and from Annie’s room 
back to her own glass. Annie’s ap- 
pearance was certainly Miss Gray’s 
first consideration, herown thesecond. 
But Annie would not permit of her 
spending much time over her toilet. 
She never felt the least uneasy as to 
the effect she should produce, and 
consequently seldom failed to please. 
Besides, her beauty was unquestion- 
able, her features were fine, her com- 
plexion unrivalled, and her whole 
our 2 calm and cool, and denoted 
suc rfect re . 

“Annie with the Madonna face.” 
She deserved her name; and now, 
dressed in her simple white dress, 
her silken, glossy hair rolled in loose 
coils round her perfect head, from 
which fell a soft, white gauze drapery, 
she might have sat for a portrait of 
any famous Madonna, all she required 
being a child on her knees. 

“ Annie, darling, you are a spot- 
less-looking creature,” said poor 
heated Miss Gray, in her pearl-co- 
loured silk and crimson roses. 

Annie smiled, looked back in her 
mirror, smiled again a pleased assent 
apparently to her aunt's praises, and 
taking up her gloves, reminded Aunt 
Jane that the carriage was waiting. 

“My fan, Annie, I can’t find it,” 
hurriedly exclaimed Miss Gray, ‘what 
shall I do?” 

“Here it is, aunt, under your 
hand,” answered Annie; and true 
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enough it was lying before her. Now 
Annie.ran down the scale staircase, 
tidily holding up her white dress, 
and getting uninjured into the car- 
riage, although the evening was wet, 
slowly followed by Miss Gray, trip- 
ping in her silk, and bawled after by 
anet — 

“ Hold it up behind, ma’am ; now 
its down in front, ma’am ; the step is 
all muddy, ma’am, take care.” 

‘* Yes, yes, Janet, I believe I am 
all right now,” and she stepped in, 
while Janet handed in her gloves 
and fan, groaning as she said, 

“All right, ma’am, is that what 
you say? with the side breadth an 
inch thick in mud.” 

“O Janet,” ejaculated Miss Gray 
in dismay. 

“Hush, hush, Janet,” said Miss 
Jennings, “do not mind her, aunt, 
she always exaggerates so, it is barely 
speckled. I saw quite well what she 
means.” 

Janet shook her head dissentingly, 
but the glasses being drawn up, the 
discussion could not be continued, 
and the carriage rolled on, deposit- 
ing both ladies in Charlotte-square, 

0. —. 

Lady Merton having acceded to her 
son’s request, <letermined not to do it 
by halves, but act graciously through- 
out, and now rising as the ladies en- 
tered her drawing-room, she at once 
put poor Miss Gray’s heart at rest. 

Painfully had it fluttered up that 
wide staircase, preceded by John in 
faded yet aristocratic liveries, the 
coronet on the gilt buttons. Annie 
followed her aunt with her calm 
chiselled face, serene in its beauty, 
forming a striking contrast to her 
flushed one, and with her perfect pre- 
sence of mind, seeing every surround- 
ing object wrapt to her aunt in mist. 

On the stair walls hung ancestral 
portraits, Puritans and cavaliers 
strangely mingled, for the Mertons 
were not always partisans of the same 
cause; and close to the reception- 
rooms in the handsome corridor hung 
prominent in fresh oils and modern 
clerical costume, a painting of the 
youngest scion of that noble house, 
the Honorable and Reverend Daniel 
himself. It was an admirable like- 
ness, with the small head thrown 
back so far as if it had been fixed 
from infancy in a photographer's 
stand for a pdése, 
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Annie smiled as she recognised the 
well-known features, and in consider- 
ation of her beauty, John, who saw 
the smile, smiled likewise, her being 
simply a “young person” accounted 
for this liberty he took. He was 
standing with the handle of the draw- 
ing-room door ready to turn, even as 
the ladies approached it quite close, 
for Lady Merton should not be kept 
with an open door a second longer 
than needful for a young person and 
her aunt. Now, however, he turns 
the bolt decidedly, but not with a 
flourish as would be suitable in case 
it were to admit the Duke of Blue- 
blazes, neither was it done timidly, 
as might be to unwelcome guests, 
but just with the fitting amount of 
empréssement, for John was a well- 
bred servant, and knew perfectly how 
to announce a young person and her 
relations when expected. 

Now advances tomeet the ladies the 
Honorable and Reverend Daniel, with 
head thrown well back, and bearing 
so wonderful a resemblance to the 
portrait outside, that Annie involun- 
tarily looked back to make sure that 
the frame was not left vacant, and 
in doing so she received another ap- 
proving look from John in the act of 
closing to the door. 

“ Mother,’ said the young prophet, 
taking the empty tips of Miss Grace’s 
gloves between his fingers, “ Mother, 
this is ——— Miss Gray.” 

Lady Merton in her stiff silk, sof- 
tened by Mechlin lace, and she herself, 
by the desire to please her son, gra- 
ciously gave Miss Gray the jewelled 
fingers of her right hand, bidding her 
welcome to her quiet home. 

Miss Gray curtsied and squeezed 
the aristocratic palm, at which un- 
derbred warmth Lady Merton’s face 
became slightly suffused. Annie, ob- 
servant, cool Annie, saw her aunt’s 
mistake, and profiting by it, curtsied 
low when presented in her turn, 
merely bending over the injured fin- 
gers. As she did so, she heard an 
on voice exclaim in a loud whisper, 
“Tell me, Merton, in heaven’s name, 
who is that angelic creature ?” 

“ Calm yourself, Maitland, and do 
not be profane,” replied the Honor- 
able and Reverend;Daniel, “ she is” — 

Annie lost the finishing of the sen- 
tence it was spoken so low, but as 
she knew exactly who she was, it 
did not so much matter, still she was 
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anxious to hear how Mr. Merton 
would have designated her. 

Lady Merton was pleased with her 
graceful manner, and laying a hand 
on her bent head, she blest her, from 
which benediction Annie raised a 
blushing face, fitting expression of 
gratitude and humility Lady Merton 
thought, the fact being that this was 

roduced by young Charlie Mait- 
and’s burst of admiration. 

“My nephew, Mr. Maitland, Miss 
Gray, Miss Jennings,” introduced 
Lady Merton, and a remarkably 
handsome young fellow in belted plaid 
came forward, bowing low to both 
ladies, and giving Annie a look of 
apparent] uncontrollable admiration. 

‘Miss Gray,” continued Lady Mer- 
ton, “my nephew has only lately 
joined, and as I have never seen him 
in uniform, to emg me he has ap- 

eared in it this evening. I shall 
ave few opportunities of seeing him 
again, for he leaves Edinburgh in one 
or two weeks to go to India with his 
regiment. 
iss Gray’s reply was checked by 
the announcement of dinner, and 
directly the Honorable and Reverend 
Daniel gave his arm to Lady Merton. 

“ Excuse us, Miss Gray,” said her 
ladyship, “ but my son is so good as 
to consider this a privilege, and one 
he never willingly relinquishes. Dr. 
Duncan, will you take care of Miss 
Gray?’ (Dr. Dunean being simply 
the family physician had not been 
previously introduced.) ‘“‘And my 
nephew—ah, I perceive he has al- 
ready appropriated Miss Jennings. 
A true Maitland, Miss Jennings ; 
always polite.” 

Stately and slow swept that proud 
old lady through the corridor, fol- 
lowed by her guests, and on to the 
dining-room, which was at its upper 
end. At the door stood John, with 
but one satellite, a miserable But- 
tons—shorn splendour for the house 
of Maitland. When Miss Maitland 
married Lord Merton she used to 
walk through a long file of liveried 
servants to every meal, but with his 
death went most of the livery to her 
eldest son James, a mauvais sujet 
who lived in Florence, beat his wife, 
and loved strange women, being alto- 
gether a very naughty man, and very 
unlike in every way his youngest 
brother the Prophet, the Honorable 
and Reverend Daniel Merton. Was 
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it any wonder that his mother loved 
him so devotedly, or that Daniel him- 
self occasionally wondered at his own 
sanctity ? 

And now he blessed the meat with 
long and well-rounded sentences, 
while Miss Gray folded her large 
white-gloved’ palms over her plate, 
and, tightening her eyelids, groaned 
a fervent amen to it (relic of the days 
when she lived in Gospel freedom), 
and Charley Maitland, naughty Char- 
ley, whispered close in Annie’s ear, 

“Our grace at mess is, what we 
are going to receive we all have to 
pay for;’ and excited, blushing, 
trembling Annie laughed low. Yes, 
she actually was trembling deliciously 
with a newsensation, under Charley's 
fearless, honest expression of admira- 
tion from his beautiful eyes. A 
blissful dinner truly was that to two 
at least ; and if rather dull to Lady 
Merton and her son, it was compen- 
sated for by the intense gratification 
Miss Gray evidently experienced. 
Mr. Merton was not quite happy 
under his cousin Charley's attentions 
to the young person, still, he argued 
inwardly, what else could fairly be 
expected from his handsome soldier 
cousin when put into close proximity 
to Annie with the Madonna face. 

Less Madonna-like, however, than 
ever he had seen her, looked Annie 
this evening ; she was more like to 
Hermione breathed into life by her 
Pygmalion. A handsome pair they 
were, which Mr. Merton acknowledged 
with a sigh, and Dr. Duncan with 
a desire that they should some day 
be one. Lady Merton perceived that 
her nephew was acting, as she sup- 
posed, like all young officers when 
opportunity occurs, making love and 
meaning nothing by it, and regarding 
the young person as sensible and not 
presuming, she supposed his conduct 
be quite comprise by her and Miss 


Tay. 

To take notice of so vulgar a thing 
as flirting was beneath the dignity of 
Lady Merton, so she quite coulved 
Charlie’s whispered discourse, addres- 


sing him pleasantly when occasion 
called for it, and accepting unnoticed 
his irrelevant answers. 

The dinner was good, and served 
on old plate but half cleaned. John 
was old and lazy, and Lady Merton 
was delicate and old also, but the 
glass was irreproachable (to this de- 
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partment the Honorable and Rever- 
end Daniel paid special attention), and 
John never remembered receiving a 
rebuke from his young master but 
once, when he laid before him a claret 
jug looking very dulled. John never 
forgot the look of stern reproof, and 
the few words, very few though they 
were, he uttered, as he afterwards 
mentioned to Mrs. Sturrock, the 
housekeeper, in the privacy of her 
snug sitting-room, “I declare, Mrs. 
Sturrock, his countenance was like 
an angry | rpm righteous in its 
wrath, an it semed to melt my very 
marrow. 

“Master Daniel likes his claret, 
and ever did, better than children 
their mothers’ milk,” answered the 
ancient housekeeper, who had been 
at Daniel’s birth, and was the first 
to hear his little wail. After the 
ladies retired, Mr. Merton drank his 
wine a little freer than usual, for 
his spirits required it, and Mr. 
Maitland unconsciously poured out 
glass after glass of whatever wine 
came nearest to hand—Madeira or 
claret—for his life he could not have 
told of which he took the oftenest. 

“ Best Madeira I ever tasted,” said 
Dr. Duncan, letting down the 
a liquid drop by drop to pro- 
ong, Se ome “ Do not you think 
so, Mr. Maitland ?” 

“Yes, capital,” answered Charley, 
seizing the claret jug. “I will take 
some more of it.” The Hon. and 
Rev. Daniel stretched out a hand 
and checked the young man. 

“Do you really wish for Madeira, 
Charley? Do not expect to find it 
in a claret jug.” 

Charley looked up, awakened to 
realities, grew scarlet, and changed 
the bottle. Shortly after Mr. Merton 
inquired of the gentlemen “ Did they 
wish more wine?” This being nega- 
tived, they joined the ladies in the 
drawing-room. 

They found Lady Merton napping, 
and Miss Gray presiding solemnly 
over her slumbers, while Annie, 
sitting in elegant repose on a sofa, 
looked over photographs. Charley at 
once bolted to =~ side, and Dr. 
Duncan, who had drank enough to 
be jocose, poked the Hon. and Rev. 
Daniel in the ribs— 

“ A decided case, Mr. Merton, with 
our young friends. I think you may 
give out the banns next Sunday.” 
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Mr. Merton with hauteur shook 
off the familiar hand, and sittin 
between his mother, who ha 
awakened directly on the gentlemen’s 
entrance, and Miss Gray, he proposed 
their playing a rubber of whist. 

“Mother, Miss Gray is a dead 
shot,” he said, with an effort at 
playfulness which did not suit his 
rigid muscles. “I speak from sad 
experience.” 

“Miss Gray, what do you wish ?” 
inguired Lady Merton graciously. 

* Whatever your ladyship likes.” 

“My mother likes her rubber,” 
answered for her her son, “and so 
does Miss Gray.” 

“And so do I,” said the doctor, 
joining in. 

“Very well, that will just suit. 
Dr. Duncan, pray ring, you are close 
to the bell, Miss Jennings will 
kindly sing for us. I suppose she 
sings, Miss Gray. Everybody is 
musical these days,” said Lady 
Merton. 

“Annie sings very little, Lady 
Merton ; she has a sweet voice, but 
no execution. I fear she cannot sing 
anything that could please you.” 

‘There is no music comparable to 
a ballad,” said Dr. Duncan. 

“ Annie,” said Miss Gray, raising 
her voice, “do you think could you 
sing? A ballad Dr. Duncan seems to 
think worth listening to, and Lady 
Merton wishes for some music.” 

“T sing very little, but if Lady 
Merton wishes me to try I will with 
pleasure,” replied Annie, calmly, not 
the least fluttered or discomposed at 
this request to sing in the house, and 
for the house of Merton. 

Charley rose at once, delighted at 
the excuse to get her into the music- 
room, which communicated with the 
room they now occupied by folding- 
doors, and then busied himself, con- 
trary to Lady Merton’s querulous 
attempts to stop him, lighting the 
candles and opening the piano. 

“My dear Charley, the servants 
are bringing in the card-table, and 
will do all that, and much quieter 
than you do—pray wait a moment.” 

And now the card-table is made 
ready, parties selected, the cut. for 
deal given, cards shuffled, the green 
shade placed between the candle and 
her ladyship’s eyes, and the game 
commences. 


Lady Merton rigidly.enforces the 
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rule, that no conversation unconnected 
with the game is to be permitted, 
so silence reigns around the green 
baize cloth, when spasmodic sen- 
tences are told off, such as— 

“Your deal, Miss Gray.” 

“No, Dr. Duncan, her ladyship 
dealt last, and consequently it is Mr. 
Merton's.” 

“No trump, Miss Gray ?” 

“No trump, Mr. Merton.” 

“Daniel, my son, a revoke,” ex- 
claims Lady Merton, who is Dr. Dun- 
can’s partner. Daniel colours to the 
roots of his hair, and bowing low 
apologizes humbly to his partner. 
Could Miss Gray heartily forgive 
anyone such an offence it would be 
surely Mr. Merton, but even she 
feels vexed, and says, with slight 


.asperity— 


“There is a knowing Scotch 
couplet we might all call to mind 
sometimes, Mr. ae It says :-— 
“The Deil flies off with the boy who lukes 

For even a moment away from his 

bukes.” 

Miss Gray had perceived the Hon. 
and Rev. Daniel Merton's wandering 
looks. Unfortunately he was so 
seated as to face the entrance to the 
music-room, and there he saw what 
he had no business to see, and for 
which he was summarily punished. 
As yet no strains divine had issued 
from that room, but sweet discourse 
was held therein. Charley’s and 
Annie’s heads were bent together in 
efforts to lower a refractory music- 
stool that somehow could not be un- 
screwed, notwithstanding theif united 
strength, but hand met hand there 
under cover of that great friendly 
piano; and Charley once having 
caught, retained the soft yielding 
fingers, and on his knees before her 
with the Madonna face he showed off 
his spruce new Highland dress, and 
she handled his scarf and admired 
his Cairngorms, and very close 
indeed met those young heads ; and 
voices pitched so low as theirs must 
need, to be heard, hold very near 
communication ; and Annie's prett 
palm was pressed to the young sol- 
dier’s lips. Mr. Merton saw, felt— 
in fact, knew all about what was 
going on; and need we now wonder 
why he, the prince of whist players, 
revoked and incurred Miss Gray’s 
well merited censure ? 

Lady Merton observed her son’s 
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involuntary glance towardsthe music- 
room, which recalled her to a remem- 
brance of its quiet occupants, why 
they should be there and for what 
purpose still unfulfilled. 

“T thougnt,” she said, “ we were 
to have had some music from your 
niece, Miss Gray ; it was for that 
purpose [ had the pianoforte opened.” 

* Annie, Annie, what are youabout, 
child,” exclaimed Miss Gray, so ex- 
cited by her game as to be forgetful 
of the modulated voice she had as- 
sumed since her entrance into Char- 
lotte-square. 

Annie made no reply, but hurriedly 
commenced to sing “ Willie we have 
missed you.” 

“Sweet song,” said Dr. Duncan ; 
“there is nothing to equal the plain- 
tiveness of our Scotch ballads.” 

“Game laws,” Lady Merton said, 
playfully holding up her first finger, 
ornamented by an oblong-shaped 
diamond ring. “ We shall take out 
legal proceedings against you—a fine 
for the next breach of the laws.” 

Annie’s sweet voice now made it- 
self heard singing no end of Jacobite 
songs, all in praise of Charley, Char- 
ley, and beside her knelt the youn 
Highlander, on whom she shyly oa 
tenderly looked down at every re- 
frain of Charley, Charley, and as the 
card party broke up after countin 
gains and losses, Charley ancioanl 
to his feet, madly, blindly, in love. 

Annie swept into the drawing-room 
with eyes so lustrous that Doctor 
Duncan improvised a compliment on 
the spot in these words : 

‘“‘ With eyes so sparkling, and with cheeks 
so bright, 

Whence comes this vision on my sight ?” 

Mr. Merton glanced towards her, 
and looked away with pained feel- 
ings. 

“Who won?” inquired Annie 


easily. 

? Her ladyship and Doctor Dun- 
can, dear,” returned Miss Gray, feel- 
ing not quite so cheery as when com- 
mencing her game. 

“You were badly treated, I must 
say, Miss Gray,” said Lady Merton, 
laughingly—she was in high spirits 
at her victory, for with her son as 
adversary it was what she had not 
expected. 

‘Come, now, Miss Gray, and take 
some refreshment. Daniel, of what 
are you thinking, not to give Miss 
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Gray your arm. I never take any- 
thing stronger at night than a glass 
of water, or eat, except a cup of gruel 
in my dressing-room, but f am no 
rule for anyone, and you especially 
need something after your good beat- 
ing, Miss Gray.” 

But Miss Gray was not to be pre- 
vailed on to partake of any of the 
good things provided by Lady Mer- 
ton, nor Annie either, so there re- 
mained nothing to be done but to 
take leave, which thev proceeded to 
do, Lady Merton thanking Miss Gray 
for coming to her pour house, and on 
such an evening. 

Miss Gray could not go away with- 
out making up with her pastor. She 
had felt a little cross, but on their 
way down stairs she shook his hand 
in her own cordial fashion, saying— 

“T must part friends, Mr. Merton.” 

“Then you forgive me ?” he asked. 

“ Tndeed I do.” 

“ Thanks,” he answered, then drew 
back from the carriage door to allow 
of Miss Jenning’s entrance. 

Closely shawled, followed that 
young lady, leaning on Charley's 
arm, who now audaciously slipt it 
round her slender waist to assist her 
in, and uttering a mournful good- 
night, he slowly returned to the 
house for his a and cap, then 
lighting his cigar, he kissed the tips 
of his fingers to his Cousin Daniel, 
and strolled through Charlotte-square. 

“A charming evening, Annie, 
hadn’t we?” inquired the aunt on 
their arrival in Broughton-place. 
Then examining herself in the mirror 
over the drawing-room mantel-piece, 
she asked Annie how she liked her 
cap. 
“Tam afraid the roses are too red 
for my cheeks—what do you say 
child? Did I look very flushed all 
the evening ?” 

“ No, aunt,” said Annie, languidly. 

“ You luoked lovely, child. I don’t 
think I ever saw you appear to so 
great advantage. I can tell you 
Lady Merton evidently admires you. 
I observed her eyes very often fas- 
tened on you.” 

“She was very good,” answered 
Annie, with indifference. 

“And Doctor Duncan was quite 
struck with you. I heard him whis- 
pering something about you to Mr. 
Merton.” 

“ Indeed!” and Annie diligently 
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folded ¥ her sash and gloves, and 
smoothed her gauze lappets. 

“What a handsome creature young 
Mr. Maitland is, my heart warms to 
the plaid.” 

™ -night, auntie. I am very 

“ Good-night, my pet, you do speak 
languidly. ‘There, tuck into bed as 
fast as your little nimble feet will 
take you.” And the aunt kissed her 
repeatedly in the noisy, sipping style 
that old people get into, and from 
which Annie shrank. Aunt Jane 
was in fact making of her niece’s lips 
a kind of palimpsest, and as the young 
lady much preferred the original in- 
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scription, she resented this treatment 
accordingly. 
. To bed she went now, and to dream 
softly and deliciously of an eternal 
flow of honey, with the moon always 
at the full, and an everlasting supply 
of tartan scarfs. And Charley wan- 
dered about the streets of Edinburgh 
for an hour or so, and then finding 
himself in the precincts of the Calton 
Hill, he hailed a cab, and got driven 
home to barracks, where he, like his 
beloved, sought rest, and dreamed 
also, of hybla honey and great round 
moons, lighting up wherever he 
turned a sweet, Madonna face, the 
face of Annie Jennings. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE RESULTS OF AN INVITATION TO A DINNER IN HIGH SOCIETY 


We might correctly head our chap- 
ter with the quotation of “What 


great events from little causes spring,” 
and apply it to our story, for insig- 
nificant a matter as on first sight ap- 
pears to have been Lady Merton’s in- 


vitation, it was big with conse- 
quences, but in stating this have we 
really gone to the root of the matter? 

No, certainly far from it, we should 
first descend into the depths of the 
heart of an honorable and reverend 
young prophet, the young man Daniel. 

Have we a right to disclose his 
secret—a secret not even acknow- 
ledged to himself, yet one which con- 
science occasionally on ag before 
him, making his cheeks to tingle, 
and almost bending down his head. 

Truly, Annie with the Madonna 
face was a dangerous damsel to look 
on, and Mr. Merton’s opportunities, 
nay, obligations, were many to draw 
near to her. 

Her aunt was his particular sheep, 
the piece of money lost for ever to 
her early shepherd, and led into green 
pastures, placed in the Rev. Daniel’s 
private purse, reserved for gold,—and 
this a person, led by the old 
sheep to share the same green pas- 
tures, to be placed under the same 


pastor's care, was his especial duty to 


watch over. 

And dangerous duty it was. 

Now, my readers, we are placed in 
the right way of understanding why 
the respectable party with the long 
line conservatories at Granton 


was refused, and why Mr. Merton’s 
gratitude was so great to Miss Gray 
for taking him to consult with on 
this important subject, and why she 
should have been so rewarded as to 
be invited to dine in Charlotte-square. 

Alas! short-sighted man! Alas! 
for the Honorable and Reverend 
Daniel Merton. From the retired 
shopkeeper at Granton you have, in- 
deed, saved sweet Annie Jennings 
but into what dangers, trials, and 
sorrows have you led her. Sorrows 
and dangers, indeed, to more than 
her—you have brought the noble 
houses of Merton and Maitland into 
peril, and you have changed the cur- 
rent of two young lives. 

“Oh, Daniel, Daniel, truly your of- 
fences have been great ; why—why 
did you burn your fingers in that 
low matter of the Granton tradesman ? 
Why should Annie Jennings with 
the am face be anything to 

ou 

“Yet stay, let us not be hasty to 
condemn. Is there not a fate in mar- 
riage? If fate has anything to do 
with the concerns of mor’ “a 

“But why follow it ?” 

“Because we are answered it is in 
the nature of fate to be followed.” 

“T suppose so; I am no logician, 
yet we are told that love is omnipo- 
tent ; so now comes the puzzle. If 
love be omnipotent, and fate must be 
followed, are love and fate always in 

ment ?” 

“To this we can reply decisively 
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no! Then we must have a choice 
which to obey— 
“ Then I say, 

Love lead the way, 

Fate stand aside, 

Thee I deride ; 

Dear love lead me, 

Thy slave I'll be.” 

“ Old fool,” I hear said around me. 
Peut-étre, je suis parfaitement satis- 
fait, content, heureux, for I hear a 
breath, a murmur from a sunny land, 
it seems to come to me from far over 
the seas, with the fragrance of citron 
and olives and myrrh. A voice, a 
child’s sweet voice. Itis Raby. She 
says, rather she sings, “Right, Mr. 
Leslie Gore, for whatever else is false 
in life, love is true.” 

“Bravo, I exclaim, quite elated 
with Raby’s approbation. You shall 
hear more of her anon, and I proceed 
with my tale. 

How did Annie feel on awakening 
after the momentous evening spent in 
Charlotte-square, No.—? And how 
did Charley? In some respects they 
felt alike, but in others very dissimi- 
larly, indeed. 

Annie’s sensations were varied, she 


felt that something very unusual had bo 


occurred, and at the same time some- 
thing very happy. And as reason re- 
sumed itssway in that cool head of hers, 
troubled thoughts arose, of the row 
there would be in the Merton family. 
Then she thought with a vague kind 
of relief that nothing after all might 
come of it, and when she tried to 
imagine that all these soft happy feel- 
ings were but the produce of a dream, 
she wept, remembering Charley’s 
handsome face and winning ways. 


“But I shall see him again,” she d 


murmured, “for his last words were 
‘Remember, bonnie Annie, St. An- 
thony’s Well is our trysting place to- 
morrow.’” 

At this thought Annie dried her 
eyes, rose, and dressed, pondering over 
whether she should confide to Aunt 
Jane the little assignation she had 
tacitly agreed to, and meant to keep.j 

“It would horrify her poor auntie 
if she knew of my presumption, and 
why should I ask the poor old soul ?” 
So charitably she decided on not 
vexing poor Aunt Jane, but go out on 
the sly to meet her hi hland lover. 

Thus we see that ie’s sky was 
not all couleur de rose, but mixed with 
clouds both black and gray, whereas 


> 
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Charley’s was pure light, light born of 
love, seeing no speck because it will 
not see it. 

“Bah,” he said, “ what obstacles 
are there? None that a brave heart 
can’t conquer. Annie, if need be, will 
wait for me‘ patiently like an angel, 
as she is, and Daniel, who isa first 
rate fellow, will buy up my steps for 
me like a brick.” 

So hopeful, enthusiastic Charley 
dreamed while smoking his soothing 
cigar, pacing to and fro the bar- 
rack yard. ted on a bench with a 
novel in his hand, sat a brother officer 
of Charley’s, who was with amuse- 
ment watching him, and observing 
the abstracted look in his dark blue 
eyes, he drew his conclusions accord- 
ingly, and tapping Charley as he 
passed him with his cane, said— 

“ Hipped, old boy.” Charley start- 
ed as if he were a delicate female, ex- 
claiming warmly, 

“T beg your pardon.” 

“ Oh, not atall,” answered the other. 
“Tell me, is the cut deep $” 

“Deep do you ask, Elliot ?” said 
Charley, taking the cigar from his 
mouth, “T tell you it is a cut to the 

ne 


7 oa the inamorata, does she re- 
8 ni ” 

“ Elliot,” replied Charley, solemnly, 
“there are some subjects too sacred to 
be spoken of. In consideration of our 
tried friendship I tell of my own 
feelings, but this is the limit to my 
confidence. When, if I should say 
potas were arranged, I would 

requesting you to my best 
man.” 

Elliot laughed. ‘‘So far gone in- 
eed? Now tell us the name; do 
Charley, there’s a good boy, Anna 
Sophia ¢ Wilhelmina Amelia ? - 
anne ? Angelica ? eh—none of these ?”” 

Charley shook his head. 

“Too high flying, well then I de- 
scend from my Pegasus and will guess 
down ? Jane? Eliza ?” 

“No, Elliot, wrong.” Elliot stared 
hard at him, as he said, “It must be 
Bridget, then ?” 

“No,” answered the other with 
dignity, “you are quite too absurd, 
her name is the softest sweetest going, 
it is Annie,” and Charley named the 
“one loved name” so sweetly, so lacka- 
daisically that Elliot mimicked it re- 
peating mincingly, “ Annie.” 

Poor Charley coloured to the ears, 
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and very much offended he strutted 
off, leaving Elliot in peals of laugh- 
te 


P 

Charley was an orphan, and the 
Hon. and Rev. Daniel Merton was 
his guardian. Guardian to a property 
which, at his father’s coming of aye, 
was valued at five thousand per an. 
and at his death yielded a bare eight 
hundred. : 

Mr. Maitland was a speculator, 
one of those unhappy mortals the 
effect of whose losses is to make them 
speculate still deeper, hope rising in 
proportion to failure, in inverse ratio 
to common sense. When too late he 
saw the mistakes he had made, and 
to provide against his son being led 
into the same, so far as he could, he 
committed the deeply-dipped estate to 
the care of his sister’s youngest son, 
Daniel, even in those early days famed 
for his wisdom, and willed his son not 
to be of age to inherit before his five 
and twentieth birthday, giving the 
— a longer time than otlferwise 
could be for restoration, even partial 
. though it might only be. 

To Charley, his darling boy, he left 
two hundred a year, until he should 
becume master of all, but leaving full 

wers to his nephew to use his own 

iscretion in pushing him forward in 
his profession, the choice of which his 
little boy had already made. 

Under such a constructed will poor 
Charley was left pretty much in his 
cousin, the Hon. and Rev. Daniel’s 
power, and so it behoved him to keep 
in his good graces. ‘To do the pro- 
phet justice, he made both a faithful 
and a kind guardian. From many a 
scrape he had with good nature extri- 
cated Charley, many a £20 note had 
found its way from the guardian’s 
hands to the ward’s pockets over and 
above his just income, and besides 
this with clear mathematical head he 
had been cleverly managing his little 
property, which, was now beginning to 
rise from its heavy liabilities, and was 
paying treble to what it had been 
when first intrusted to his fostering 


care. 

Charley, thinking over these things, 
and more than ever he had done be- 
fore, strode down the Castle Hill, 
taking a short cut through Prince’s- 
street oe and a a - 
square. e thought, poor fellow, he 
would try if his cousin’s p beat 
at all in unison with his heart’s beats, 


and if so to tell his tale and throw 
himself on his compassion. 

Knocking at the door, he found the 
Hon. and Rev. Daniel Merton was at 
home and in his study alone ; so far 
success was Charley’s, but alas! here 
it ended. Daniel was dry, unsympa- 
thetic, and very occupied. 

“Tf you have any business in hand, 
Charley, speak it out, for I am par- 
ticularly engaged this morning ; just 
see, all these papers,” laying one hand 
on a large packet, “and these,” point- 
ing to another, “papers connected 
with our properties—yours, Charley, 
and my mother’s—and all to be looked 
over before the visit of my solicitor 
to-day.” 

As Charley remained for a moment 
silent, trying to collect his scattered 
faculties, his cousin viewed him super- 
ciliously, quite in a manner de haut 
en bas; the mode of carrying his 
head, hereditary stamp of the Merton 
blood, always gave him something of 
this appearance even in cases where 
reality was wanting ; in the present 
instance his looks were the index of 
his mind, he felt haughtily disposed 
towards his young cousin, who un- 
consciously had wounded him in a 
tender quarter. 

“ Pray, Cousin Charley, speak out ; 
do you want money? Any fresh 
gaming debts? TI do not approve of 
these continual scrapes you get into. 
However, always tell me of ‘em, and 
never owe a debt to a tradesman, or 

Sriend even, before your relations give 
you up. I will now lend you asmall 
sum. Give you anything of what you 
aa consider your own already 

won't, and for this reason, I am re- 
sponsible for a solemn promise made 
to your dead father to nurse your 
estate to the best of my ability, and 
to watch over you. How much do 
you need ?” 

“ Nothing, Cousin Daniel—nothing 
in the way of money ; I thought to 
have had a quiet talk with you.” 

“ Impossible, my dear fellow,” re- 
plied the Hon. and Rev. Daniel 
with rather more heat than the occa- 
sion seemed to call for; “‘some other 
time, or go up and talk to my mother, 
she gives excellent advice, none bet- 
ter, if it be advice you require ; besides, 
advice is a thing I never give. I never 
ask it, and I believe none ever take 
it. Day-day, Cousin Charley, leave 


your old guardian to his musty papers, 
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and go spin your top;” and summar- 
ily he dismissed poor puzzled Charley. 
In the hall he found himself at the 
éuter side of his guardian’s door, 
scarcely aware how he got there 
whether put out, or by his own voli- 
tion he had walked out. Now, 
whether should he go up stairs to 
Lady Merton or into the pleasant 
cordial-looking streets? where the 
carriages were rolling so busily, and 
the ladies seated up in them were so 
pretty, conscious of their charms in 
their gay dresses, yet not one among 
a hundred of them worthy of being 
named in the same breath as Annie 
Jennings with the Madonna face. 

Charley’s thoughts having reached 
this point, clapt his hat on his head 
and rushed into the streets. 

Once in the free air he breathed 
better ; Cousin Daniel, the young 
prophet, had paralysed his faculties, 
and frozen the current of his blood 
which had been running so warmly. 
He had gone to him intending to 

our out his inmost soul, but some- 

ow the Hon. and Rev. Daniel was 

not in the humour to receive his 
confession ; he objected by a hard 
demeanour, a glazed eye, to view 
that sight which Charley yearned to 
show, and treated him contempt- 
uously—he, a Highland soldier, to be 
shown such scorn, and turned away 
with the insulting recommendation 
to go spin his top. 

Charley fumed and fretted, chafed 
like a young horse newly bitted, the 
more he thought over these things, 
and then frantically flew to a tryst- 
ing-place, albeit an hour before the 
time, to wait for his expected com- 
panion, sweet Annie Jennings. 

St. Anthony’s Well was the lover’s 
chosen spot for meeting, an arrange- 
ment which they had made the pre- 
vious evening; and here, on the 
rising ground behind the ruin chapel, 
Charley laid him dowh to cool his 
fevered brow hefore his mistress 
should appear. Here he lay, and 
registered a vow that he would marry 
none other than Annie with the Ma- 
donna face, even should he have to 
wait for her for four long years. In- 
terminable these appeared to the 
ardent young man, an eternity, save 
that from experience he knew that 
they would end. “Then I shall be 
my own master,” he soliloquized. 

“But will Annie wait?” 
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Feverishly the young man revolved 
this in his mind, and could not answer 
yea or nay, when a flutter of garments 
and an active tread met his watchful 
ears. Starting to his feet, he turned 
to meet his saint, Annie with the 
Madonna face. 

“Oh thanks, a thousand thanks,” 
he murmured repeatedly, seizing both 
her hands, and then sinking on his 
knees he pressed them to his lips. 

“T fear I am acting foolishly, 
wrongly perhaps, in meeting you 
thus,—but I did not like,—-I did not 
know exactly what I promised or you 
might expect from lastnight, and then 
you are leaving town and this country 
so soon, Lady Merton says,—I thought 
it would not much signify,” said Annie 
rather confusedly, the more so owing 
to Charley’s rapt gaze into her face, 
from which he never moved his eyes 
while she spake. 

“Not much signify!” repeated 
Charley. “Sweetest, dearest, oh, 


how I love you.” 

“Mr. Maitland, this is great non- 
sense you are talking, and a proper 
punishment to me for meeting you 


here. I am really angry. How can 
you talk so and expect me to believe 
it when you know me only a few 
hours ¢” 

“Oh, Annie,” mournfully said young 
Charley, “does not your own heart 
tell you how short a time it takes for 
one heart to find its mate? There is 
au instinct in such things requirin 
no time to learn its lesson and spel 
it out. Annie, I am young, but one 
thing I know to be true as Gospel, 
that love is eternal, and has nought 
to say to time. It is born complete, 
and in a moment, and never dies. 
Annie, beloved, does your heart tell 
you nothing of this; answer me, 
sweetest ?” 

Annie was bewildered, and did not 
well know how to respond to this 
eloquent and impassioned speech ; 
she was touched by it, and pleased, 
and very much admired the glowin 
handsome face turned up to hers, an 
the beautiful sunny blue eyes, and 
over the hill they wandered, his arm 
round her slender waist. 

Poor Charley was in Elysium, and 
Annie at the gates of it. Oh, what 
a a” such moments cannot last ; 
will they ever, when time is no more $ 
We-have them but once in this life, 
the sweet pure moment when we brow 
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we would willingly die for the beloved 
one, when self is absorbed in another. 
Reflex of the Deity, such as man was 
framed, such as he was before that 
tremendous fall, when man, created 
He him, “in the image of God created 
He him.” 

Such at least is woman’s love when 
her love is perfect. She has shown her- 
self capable of resigning him she loves 
to another, in believing it to be for his 
happiness, although the effort is only 
just within herstrength andsometimes 

yond her physical powers ; and she 
sinks, to gain her great reward before 
her space of life is spun. Charley 
thought himself at all events capable 
of heroic deeds in behalf of her with 
the Madonna face ; and Annie in her 
calm soul and proud heart resolved 
to live for Charley, and for Charley 
only, despite of the upbraiding horror- 
stricken faces of the long ancestral 
lines of Merton and Maitland. The 
portraits in the gallery of Charlotte- 
square seemed turned on her, the 
young person, who dared to think of 
sullying their pure bloo’ by the mix- 
ture of a Jennings’ puddie.’ 

Horror, they actually appear to 
pale under it—the oils grow weak, 

etting muddled into one dingy yel- 
ow colour, and seem preparing to 
leave their canvas and their fallen 
house, as rats do (excuse me the 
comparison, oh ye shades!) But 
revered ancestors, keep up heart, if 
ou ever had any; do not yet cry lost, 
ost. Love is against you, but on the 
other side, converged to one point, 
strong in the double united stream of 
Merton and Maitland blood, stand 
two worthy scions of those illustrious 
houses—Alexandra Augusta _ 
Maitland, Lady Merton (née Mait- 
land), and the Honorable Reverend 
Daniel Merton, the young prophet. 
While these stand in the breach, 
“pen is ee west ‘ 
courag y us, the portraits, 
with a hurried, shuffling sound, get 
shaken back in their frames, and re- 
sume their ordinary colours, the 
ochre taking only its proper share. 

Every day for eight days our lovers 
met in secret, sipped the sweets of 
love in secret, and as stolen pleasures 
are proverbially sweeter than those 
gained by orthodox means, they en- 
joyed them all the more. 

Charley spoke confidently of his 
future, his courage becoming great, 





strengthened by love. Yet he could 
not resolve to tell his Guardian 
Prophet of his engagement to Ma- 
donna Annie, although two other 
visits more he paid in Charlotte- 
square. He saw Lady Merton both 
times, and only had a glimpse of the 
Honorable and Rev. Daniel, who 
just looked into the drawing-room, 

at in hand ready, and in a hurry to 
go out. 

“Good-bye, mother, for a few 
hours ; I am off on fifty engagements. 
How d’ye do, Charley ? hen do 
you start? Ishall remit to you quar- 
terly fifty pounds, and mind, keep my 
mother and me aw fait as to your 
doings. Drink only claret ; all other 
red wines most injurious in hot cli- 
mates.” 

“Surely, Daniel, I shall see you 
again. I have so many things to say 
to you, and to ask your advice 
about.” 

“Dine here any day you wish. 
Mother, is he not welcome ?” 

“Certainly, Charley. You do not 
need an invitation to my house.” 

“ Dear aunt, you are very good. 
To-day we have a few friends at mess, 
and to-morrow I am engaged to dine 
with the Buchanans; Elliot — you 
know Elliot, Daniel—he is anxious 
I should see Lady Julia, who is a 
widow now, with one little boy.” 

“ Lady Julia Buchanan, who wasthe 
Duke of St. Ives’ daughter ?” Charley 
bowed assent. “My dear boy, keep 
your engagement by all means. It is 
important for a young man starting in 
life to make nice friends.” 

* Arrange with = 4 mother, Charley. 
I a am pressed for time,” cut in 
the Honorable Daniel, who then 
vanished, the head being the last part 
of him visible. 

Lady Merton talked on for the rest 
of the visit of the advantages accru- 
ing from good old blood, and the 
necessity for the few, comparatively 
speaking, vrais sains to keep them- 
selves 80, taking as a peg to hang 
all this on the invitation of Lady 
Julia Buchanan to Mr. Elliot to bring 
his young friend with him to dine 
with her. 

Charley did not receive much edifi- 
cation from all this long-winded dis- 
course, but the effect was an inward 
conviction borne in on him that it 
would be more than useless, baneful 
rather, to confide to her his love and 
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determination to marry Annie Jen- 
nings with the Madonna face. 

“This is Monday, and you leave on 
Thursday, I think,Charley. Monday 
and Tuesday you are engaged ; come 
on Wednesday and dine here, when 
you can have your talk with Daniel.” 

“Unfortunately I can’t, Aunt Mer- 
ton.” Lady Merton raised her brows, 
and Charley coloured. “We are 
giving a ball on that evening—a 
farewell to all our friends in Edin- 
burgh who have been so kind to our 
regiment.” 

“Indeed ; well, I can s 
thing now, I fear, Charley. Yousee 
how busy Daniel is all day. The 
evening is the only time even I have 
any conversation with him.” 

‘TI will call in on Thursday, dearest 
aunt, to receive your blessing ; as to 
Daniel, I must only write.” And 
Charley then got off, leaving Lady 
Merton looking very stately. 

Miss Gray and her niece had pu 

a visit a few days previously to Lady 
Merton, but they did not find her 
nearly as gracious as when she was 
exulting in her whist victory. Her 
son, the Honorable and Reverend, 
had been instinctively impressed with 
the belief that Cousin Charley had 
won the love of Annie Jennings with 
the Madonna face, and unconsciously 
nagar his —- peer ¢ 
rather, properly speaking, angry feel- 
ings, So hie Indy mectber. The Sais 8 
and Gray names had been hardly 
mentioned by them, and yet a mutual 
dislike was being entertained by both 
mother and son. So all Miss Gray’s 
amenities, and Annie’s grace and defe- 
rential manner, were utterly lost on 
Lady Merton, and unproductive of 
any cordial return. 
* Annie had chiefly spent the fifteen 
minutes passed in making that call in 
looking over a photograph album 
which contained some three or four 
likenesses of Charley taken at various 
stages of his young life. 

Two water colour sketches of him 
as a baby, with coral bells, a gift of 
Lady Merton, and another tat 
four and a half, seated on a rocking- 
horse. Then came a photograph of 
the Eton boy, standing beside a real 
horse, with bridle in hand, ready to 
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mount; and lastly, Charley in full 
Highland costume, a portrait taken 
quite lately, and a capital likeness. 

“ Miss Jennings,” said the old lady 
keenly, “you 7 to have found an 
interesting study.” 

Annie blushsd faintly, answering, 
“Tt is only a book of photographs.” 

“ What a pleasant art photography 
is to be sure,” said Mise Gray. 
“Show me that book, dear Annie, 
I am so fond of looking at pictures of 
even entire strangers to us ; we stop 
and look in at the very shop windows, 
Lady Merton. Ah, here I perceive a 
likeness of your handsome young 
nephew.” 

“Yes; did you see it, Miss Jen- 
nings,” inquired Lady Merton, dryly. 

“Yes, it is a good likeness,” an- 
swered Annie, calmly. 

“ Mr. Maitland has been very — 
to us, Lady Merton,” said Miss Gray. 
“ He has sent us cards for his ball on 
the 15th. Is your ladyship going ?” 

“Well, not exactly ; my ball days 
are past, Miss Gray.” 

“Of course, Lady Merton; but 
this being your nephew's ball I 
thought it might be an excéptional 
case 


“T am not as romantic as you sup- 
pose, Miss Gray; and my nephew 
would — I should say, the ball- 
room filled with the young and gay 
rather than with creatures such as I, 
whose life hangson athread. I hope 
Miss Jennings will enjoy her dance, 
and meet with a suitable and a profit- 
able partner. Good morning, Miss 
Gray ; good morning, Miss Jennings.” 

And she bowed them out of the 
room without having waited for the 
ladies to rise of their own free will, 
or her visitors to be shown the 
door. 

“Her ladyship does not look as 
well by daylight, Annie, as at night. 
I don’t think that she was in a good 
humour either.” 

“ No, I think not,” musingly replied 
Annie, who was wondering in her 
secret soul if Lady Merton had had 
any ground for her unpleasing manner 
to her and her aunt; her parting 
words were said, she thought, in a 
significant tone,as if more was meant 
than met the ear. 
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CHAPTER V. 


DEPARTURE OF THE — REGIMENT OF HIGHLANDERS. 


Tue ball night arrived. Edinburgh 
was in a state of intense excitement. 
If the gallant regimentof Highlanders 
slaughter as successfully on the field 
of battle as they have done in the 
many drawing-rooms in Edinburgh, 
verily theirs will be a successful 
career. For on this, the eve of their 
departure, the cry that went up was 
something like to that heard in the 
land of Egypt on the night of the last 
and greatest plague. Not one house 
escaped ; in this instance it was not 
always the first-born who was the 
victim, and we trust the killed meant 
only the Irishman’s 4i//t—prostration 
for a time. 

A splendid ball it was. Carte 
blanche the officers gave the trades- 
people, and dressmakers, and milli- 
ners, é¢xhausted fancy to meet the 
wishes and orders of their fair cus- 
tomers. aute noblesse honoured 
the ball with their presence, and 
vases citoyennes graced it with their 
presefice, and among them, pre-emi- 
nent as the fairest of the fair, was 
Annie with the Madonna face—fair 
as ever sun shone on, or that gas 
chandeliers tried to spoil. 

Dressed in her snowy floating 
drapery, she might have been seen 
half the evening in the arms of 
Charley Maitland, at once the hap- 
piest and most miserable of mortals. 

“Annie,” he murmured, “never 
forget me.” 

“ Never, Charley.” 

“Be true to me, darling, though 
seas divide us.” 

“Can you doubt me, Charley ?” 

“T should be a brute to do so, 
sweetest ; but I feel at once so happy, 
and, O, so miserable !” 

“Charley, you are a goose! don’t 
I say I shall never forget you, and 
four years are not a lifetime, they 
will soon be over ; so now be a wise 
boy and enjoy the present.” 

“JT enjoy, I revel in the present, 
but, oh, the future I cannot face.” 

“Yes, Charley, but listen! there 
is that delicious valse beginning again, 
shall we take a turn!” Then off 
they whirled again, Annie up to the 
last continuing fresh and unblown. 

“She is a vampire,” said Elliot, 


who had been watching her during 
the evening with great interest on 
account of his friend Charley. 

“She is a vampire,” he repeated 
to his fair friend Lady Julia, who to 
please him had thrown off her crape 
and appeared at his ball. Lady Julia 
had promised conditionally. 

“Swear to me that you will not in- 
duce me to dance if I go to this ball, 
Mr. Elliot,” she said ; “the world isso 
ill-natured they remember to the very 
hour how long one is a widow, and 
make no allowances for circumstances 
which affect the loss sustained, and 
that properly should regulate the 
conduct.’ 

“True, indeed, Lady Julia, but be 
above the world’s opinion. Take it 
at its worth, which is nothing. Your 
friends know how poor Buchanan was 
forced on you, and what a wretched 
valetudinarian he was, and years 
older than you.” 

Lady Julia sighed, and consented to 
appear at the ball, though she would 
not dance. 

“Tam going simply to oblige you, 
Mr. Elliot, so pray consent to this 
my little weakness.” 

And she called her maid, to consult 
about the dress convenable for two 
opposites—dress for a husband six 
months dead, and dress for a ball- 


room. 

The girl looked puzzled, albeit she 
was French ; she requested time, an 
hour say, to reflect. 

“Not longer, Annette,” said her 
ladyship, looking at her watch; “I 
shall be wne pitoyable until you 
decide.” 

- Une heure, miladi, je ne demande 

us. 
‘ Annette kept her word,and returned 
triumphant, her artist brain had pic- 
tured a dress at once sombre and light, 
suggestive of sentiment for the past 
and sentiment for the present. So 
much we inform our readers, but de- 
tails are inexpedient, obviously so ; 
for we do not approve of widows of six 
months standing appearing at balls; 
no matter (we are moral) of what age 
or health the late husbands were, and 
we will not give any countenance to 
such conduct by describing minutely 
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Mademoiselle Annettes artful tri- 
umph. 
' Lady Julia was enchanted when 
dressed in her cloudy raiment, through 
which the mellow tint gave promise 
of bright days yet in prospect for her. 
She embraced her soubrette, kissed 
her lovely little boy’s brow lightly as 
he lay sleeping peacefully in his little 
bed, then flying down stairs she met 
oung Elliot flying wp stairs to meet 

er. Hehad come to protect her into 
the ball-room, as he felt how natur- 
ally lonely she would feel at this her 
entrance into public life after such a 
loss as she had sustained. 

“Remember, Mr. Elliot,” she said, 
slightly ens the arm on which 
she leaned; “I will not dance, on 
this I have quite made up my mind ; 
I will not valse under twelve months.’ 

“ Heavens above !” exclaimed El- 
liot, “but your ladyship shall be 
obeyed.” And so it happened that 
he had leisure while squiring Lady 
Julia about, to remark on his friend 
Charley and his fair partner. 

“She is nothing léss than a vam- 
pire. See, Lady Julia, she is fresh 


as a Mayflower, and it five o'clock 


in the morning.” 

“ Disgusting,” replied Lady Julia 
enviously, “it argues such want of 
feeling.” 

“Tf so, and its opposite is shown 
by flushed and wearied faces, by Jove, 
what a deal of feeling we have got 
stoved up here in these rooms,” said 
Elliot, as crowds of jaded forms filed 
past them. 

“Time for me to retire, Mr. Elliot,” 
said the lady, the prudence of such a 
step being suggested to her by his 
remarks, although she knew her 
dress was uncrushed and her cheeks 
were neither flushednor pallid. Being 
no sharer in the dance served the 
former, and the slightest soupgon of 
rouge preserved her from the latter. 

As they passed from the ball-room 
to the smaller reception-rooms they 
encountered stragglersnow and again, 
couples seated on benches behind 
doors and curtain drapery, and turn 
where he would Elliot perceived 
that a brother officer made one of the 
two, all engaged in taking tender 
leave of inconsolable maidens. 

“We may call these gentlemen the 
forlorn hope, I think, Mr. Elliot,” 
wittily remarked Lady Julia. 

* Look, Lady Julia,” he whispered, 
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‘there is the vampire again ;” Lady 
Juliaaffectedly shuddered and hurried 
her steps. There indeed was poor 
Charley the picture of misery, trying 
to say a last farewell to his Annie, 
his saint, Annie with the Madonna 
face. 

“ Poor Charley is terribly cut up, 
Elliot said, “India, however, will do 
him all the good in the world, he will 
meet there plenty of vampires, and 
since that is his taste he will be sure 
to be pleased.” 

Then, handing Lady Julia into her 
carriage, he thanked her gallantly for 
doing him the honour of coming to 
his ball. 

“No other gentleman in the regi- 
ment would have induced me to to 
so,” she murmured, leaving her un- 
gloved hand in his for a moment. 

“T know it, Lady Julia, and a 
thousand thanks,” responded Mr. 
Elliot, kissing the white hand; then 
ordering the coachman to drive on;he 
returned to the ball-room. And naw 
avery commonplace accident occurred 
to him, very common indeed, yet it 
decided his lot in life ; fate had placed 
it aside until the fitting hour should 
come, and behold it is at hand. 

Mr. Elliot had had no dancing ; to 
Lady Julia’s side he had kept all that 
evening, he would fain have had it 
otherwise, but in duty he was bound 
to her so long as she desired, and 
somehow she had kept him although 
she had constantly said with the pret- 
tiest air of unselfishness possible— 

“ Pray, Mr. Elliot, do not mind me; 
do find a partner for a valse, I can 
take care of myself quite properly 
now—I am an old matron—no one 
will care to look twice having looked 
once.” And lady Julia sighed, “I 
can think of my little cherub at home, 
who perhaps 1 should not have left— 
but ah! Mr. Elliot, you were the 
serpent in my Eden,” added the lady, 
playfully holding up a slender finger 
fitted into an exquisite kid glove.” 

“Lady Julia, unless you drive me 
from you I will not desert you, you 
came ons to please me, and I should 
be ungrateful to leave you.” And 
manfully he kept to her side, and 
stayed his feet from the mazy dance 
to which the enchanting strains of the 
band invited him. But now she was 
gone, he might get one galop down 
that glorious length of waxed floor; 
and rushing up stairs he seized on the 
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first girl he met of his acquaintance, 
and scarcely waiting for her consent 
he had whirled her down the room at 
full speed ; and as he did he so slipt 
from no apparent cause (invisible fate 
standing by) and broke the small bone 
of his leg just above the ankle; he 
ad presence of mind to loose his 
partner, who spun on alone for a few 
seconds, then she turned to assist 
r Elliot who lay groaning. The 
octor was called to his assistance, 
who pronounced it a bad accident, 
and said Mr. Elliot must by no means 
think of proceeding with his regiment 
to India. In vain Mr. Elliot remon- 
strated, the surgeon was unchangeable 
in his opinion, consequently Mr. 
Elliot must remain for a few days 
in Edinburgh, and then move to his 
father’s house in Perthshire. 

Mr. Elliot, senior, was a clergyman 
with but one child, George Elliot, 
Lieutenant in Her Majesty’s High- 
landers ; his mother was dead, and 
the Rev. Mr. Elliot was now mar- 
ried to a sister of Mr. Buchanan, 
Lady Julia’s late husband. Thus 
there was formed a connexion be- 
tween the Elliots and Buchanans, 
which we trust will justify Lady 
Julia in our reader's eyes for flying to 
George Elliot’s bed-side, and nursing 
him through that very painful acci- 
dent which he had met with. 

Ina few days, however, she was 
rélieved at herinteresting post, for Mr. 
Elliot came to Edinburgh to fetch his 
son to country air, where he should re- 
ceive every sort of care from his excel- 
lent mother-in-law. When good, kind 
Mr. Elliot heard of Lady Julia’s kind- 
ness to his son (although he could not 
approve of her going to the ball) he 
warmly invited her and her little son 
Billy to his Highland home. 

“Come down with us, Lady Juli 
Dorothea will be glad to see you, an 
we shall feed your little Billy off the 
farm. He shall drink the milk as it 
runs into the pails, and eat the best 
of my black face sheep, and sip up 
the heather honey until his little sides 
a fatness.” 

his prospect was pleasant, and 
Lady Julia eagerly caught at it ; but 
her view was even a brighter one 
and of this Mr: Elliot, senior, ha 
not had even a glimpse. 

She saw—but surely it is needless 
to say what she saw in the distance. 
A country house is sometimes, and 
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under certain circumstances, as plea- 
sant a pm as can be conceived, 
peculiar 7 suited now to Lady Julia's 
mitigated affliction, so she sweetly 
accepted the Rev. Mr. Elliot’s open- 
hearted invitation ; and leaving her 
ball dress behind carefully folded in 
sheets of silver paper and strewn with 
lavender, she and her little Billy with 
Mademoiselle Annette joined the two 


_Elliots next morning, and with them 


journeyed west. z 
Mr. George Elliot had the grief of 
hearing his band announce the de- 
— of his regiment, playing their 
avourite and heartless tune of “The 
irl I left behind me,” as they marched 
own the old castle hill, with knap- 
sacks packed ready for their lon 
journey. With due order they al 
got into er in the express train 
prepared for them, and puff, puff, off 
they crept, slowly, slowly, until the 
steam was up, and then, like the 
wind, they rushed along out of sight, 
that gallant—cruel—heart-slaying— 
Highlanders. 
any a silly girl, at the sound 
buried her face in her pillow, weep- 
ing—weeping tears—salt tears—that 
would not controlled, confiding 
them to that soft and most comfort- 
ing article of furniture ; and yet the 
most wretched among them was 
happy compared to our poor Charley. 
our long years to have to live 
through without hissaint. O heavens! 
what a trial. But he would write 
daily to her, keep a journal, talk to 
her, call her by tenderest names ; and 
then the answers to these blessed 
ifts—her thoughts, her words made 
is for ever, confided to his keeping : 
better, far better, than speech ; 
heaven while listened to, but then, 
what remained !—echoes, shadows, 
like to Sodomite apples ; while, on the 
contrary ; letters are tangible things 
—to hensiiind—vend-—hineel> 
kept—taken out nowand again when 
memory requires a help ; again, how 
one can possess such treasures ad in- 
Jinitum, get up a little store of them ; 
and actually hold back time, that is 
always aukinn to elude our grasp. 
At these thoughts Charley brightened 
up, looked out of window, observed 
with clear vision that the fields were 
green and the sky was blue. By the 
time he had aacel Southampton he 
was in a very rational frame of mind. 


Returning home from the ball, Miss 
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Gray had put one or two questions to 
her niece, who was pertinaciously 
keeping her head out of window. 

“Annie, who were your partners 
this evening? I did not see you 
dancing with anyone but young Mr. 
Maitland.” No reply. 

“ Annie, my love, do you hear me # 
Who were your partners ?” 

“Mr. Maitland, Aunt Jane,” re- 
pee the young lady, without altering 

er position. 

“Who else, Annie ?” 

Silence again. Aunt Jane looked 
vexed, and was about to repeat her 
question a little sharply, when she 
observed a heavy drop roll down An- 
nie’scheek and break on hersatinsash. 

“Umph, umph,” she said under her 
breath, and closing her eyes, lay back 
in the carriage reflectingly ; but An- 
nie was not disposed, for reasons of 
her own, to permit such a dangerous 
line of thought as she perceived her 
aunt was commencing, so checking 
her tears, she astonished Miss Gray 
by beginning to converse in lively 
tones about the ball. 

“Aunt Jane, did you observe a 
very nice-looking lady, dressed very 
fancifully ? She wore a large black 
tissue veil, studded with stars. I 
named her the ‘ Goddess of Night’— 
she did not dance.” 

“Yes, Annie, I did remark her 
walking about all the evening with 
the same gentleman—bold hussey, I 
thought her, though I can’t deny that 
she was very nice-looking indeed. I 
remarked she had lovely black hair.” 

“That was Mr. Elliot, one of the 
eee officers, who was with her, 
and she is Lady Juliet Buchanan, a 
daughter of the Duke of St. Ives.” 

“Indeed, dear. I don't care who 
she is, my opinion is all the same—I 
think she is a bold minx. It will 
not be her fault if she does not get 
married to that young man.” 

Annie yawned, and said— 

“T am so tired, Aunt, let me sleep 
till evening ; and, thank goodness, 
here we are at-home at last,” as 
the carriage stopped in Broughton- 
place, flat No. 3. 

“ Sleep till evening, my child, and 
then until morning, if you like ; you 
do look tired. Kiss me, pet, and get 
to bed as fast as you can. Put by 
none of your finery until morning.” 
And Miss Gray dismissed poor An- 
nie to her restless couch, looking as 
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unlike Mr. Elliot's idea of a vampire 
as he could desire. 

Miss Gray, having sent away An- 
nie, began to ruminate over her tears, 
as she undressed. Laying aside the 
cap and wig, she alee them by 
a large night-cap with immense 
borders. Miss Gray might innocently 
indulge her taste in wearing immense 
borders, as she had no one’s comforts 
to consider in this matter but her 
own. This fabric she confined with a 
binder, and once it was pinned on 
and her feet made comfortable in 
easy slippers, she was in a state to 
reflect : andshedid reflect; and deeply, 
over that one large pearly drop, sc 


large that it broke and scattered little 
ae around it, on Annie’s pretty 


sash. 

Could it be possible that her niece 
should love Lady Merton’s nephew 
and the Honorable and Reverend 
Daniel Merton’s first cousin? At 
this hideous thought the wide borders 
stood on end. 

“Thank heaven,” she ejaculated 
aloud, “ thank heaven that the young 
man will be in a few hours out of 
this altogether. Even should my idea 
be correct, there can be but little 
mischief done.” 

Miss Gray tried to compose herself 
with this thou, * and lay down on 
her virgin couch, but not to sleep—at 
least the sleep that did come to her 
was born of nightmare; and more 
than once she started up in a state 
of white heat from visions of Lady 
Merton, like an avenging fury, stand- 
ing by her side. 

“Indeed, your ladyship, I am not 
to blame, I never knew of it,” she 
cowardly said, and awoke—awoke to 
find that this was a dream, and that 
the idea which had given birth to it 
was merely an idea, and possibly a 
false one. 

When Miss Gray saw Annie each 
day occupied in her usual manner, 
visiting her school, taking her walk, 
knitting no end of stockings—Annie 
was a famous knitter—and going 
regularly with her to church, she 
began to gain courage, and dis- 
missed as absurd that idea which had 
so distressed her. 

The ay, change she perceived 
was that Miss Jennings spent more 
time in her own room and wrote more 
letters. The post also came oftener 
to the house, but he could not bring 
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more letters to flat No. 3, or surely 
Miss Gray would have seen them. 

Miss Gray forgot that Janet was 
very fond of Annie, and she did not 
know that the days the Southampton 
and Marseilles mails came in that 
Janet found the scale staircase a very 
pleasant place, where she had no end 
of gossip with the friendly postman. 

ummer now had set in with un- 
common heat, the Honorable and 
Reverend Daniel, with Lady Merton, 
had fled from the burning pavements 
long ago, and sought coolness in the 
Isle of Bute. 

Miss Gray felt lonely in her ac- 
eustomed place in church without her 
beloved pastor. Both she and Annie 
felt languid. 

“T think, my child,” she said, “we 
will go for a few weeks to Blair More ; 
it will do you and me both a world 
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of good. You look pale, dear, and as 
for me, I feel as dry as a sucked 
lemon—umph, umph! Should you 
like it, Annie ?” 

“Yes, dear Aunt Jane ; I am quite 
as tired as you are of these dusty 
streets and closed-up houses. When 
will you start ?” 

“Next week, Annie, we will shut 
up like the grandees, and leave a 
notice outside where our letters are 
to be sent. 

At this common and uninteresting 
remark Annie coluured up to the eyes 
and turned away. 

In another week, as Miss Gray had 
said, flat No. 3 was closed, and the 
postman was left directions where to 
deliver the letters for the next three 
months, and Annie with Miss Gray 
went off to Blair More to seek for 
fresh air and roses. 


CHAPTER VI. 


5M WHICH LADY JULIA SHOWS ME. ELLIOT, SEN., THE PICTURES SHE HAD IN VIEW WHEN ACCEPTING 
MIS INVITATION TO THE COUNTRY. 


Lapy Jutta BucHanan was a duke's 
daughter, but the duke, though a 
duke, was poor. Blessed he was, 
certainly, in the Psalmist’s sense of 
the word, for his quiver was full. 
Not fewer than seven ladies, by 
courtesy, had he to déter and get 
husbands for ; so when Lady Julia, 
the fifth in descent, flirted abomin- 
ably with Mr. Buchanan, of ancient 
Scottish family, and with five 
thousand a year, the noble duke 
welcomed the alliance, albeit the 
gentleman numbered fifty summers 
and Lady Julia but sixteen. 

She married him, triumphant at 
leaving four older sisters still 
spinsters ; and with this feeling, the 

redominant one, is it a marvel that 
lot loving Mr. Buchanan was not 
happy in his noble choice? He 
took her to Rome, and while he 
lived in its ancient glories, she lived 
in its present pleasures—dressed, 
danced, flirted, emptied his pockets, 
and returned to Scotland, to her hus- 
band’s home, a very knowing lady as 
ever numbered twenty years. 

Their little Billy was born in the 
purple city, living for two years 
under shadow of the Papal hand, the 
fairest little blossom that ever glad- 
dened paremts’ eyes. But his mother 


did not love him as we see some 
mothers love their offspring, and he 
was yet too young to be a comfort to 
his father. Daily he was carried in 
by nurse to receive the parental kiss, 
which he received with lively crow- 
ings and stretching out of little legs 
and arms. This atom in creation, 
however, was not sufficient with its 
love to keep the disappointed, weakly 
father alive, and S sunk rapidly 
through want of tender nursing and 
by means of a Scottish climate, and 
was carried to his family vault in 
three years after their return from 
Italy. 

We know already how Lady Julia 

mourned for him, and for this her 

ast and present conduct her sister- 
in-law, Mrs. Elliot, hated her. No 
milder term suited the energetic, 
warm-hearted woman. 

“For my sake, Dorothea, and for 
the sake of your little nephew, treat 
her civilly. I invited her here, and 
she, under my roof, at least must be 
respected,” 

“ Yes, sir (Mrs. Elliot ‘always call- 
ed her husband sir or Mr. Elliot). You 
need npt fear; if she says black is 
white I will not contradict her, or if 
she marries your son I will provide 
the cake for the wedding,” and Mrs. 
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Elliot marched off, leaving her hus- 
band twisting his thumbs and look- 
ing rather foolish. 

Every evening Lady Julia enter- 
tained the invalid, who reclined on a 
couch, and Mr. Elliot reposed in his 
chair, with her guitar. The red ribbon 
round her fair throat formed a pretty 
contrast with her black dress, and 
her little feet supported on a high 
stool, displayed their exquisite shape 
to George Elliot, who viewed them 
with half-closed eyes. 

She had a beautiful contralto voice, 
and she sang ballads to perfection— 
ballads of all countries, giving to each 
their characteristic expression. The 
listener could scarcely award the palm 
to one above the other; Spanish, 
Neapolitan, Irish, Scotch, followed 
each other in rapid succession, and 
met with bursts of admiration from 
both her hearers. The most plaintive 
were listened to by Mr. Elliot, sen., 
with tears coursing each other down 
his cheeks (he was a lover of music), 
While George’s eyes were fastened on 
the inspired singer. During this en- 
tertainment Mrs. Elliot was always 
obliged to leave the room. She de- 
voted that time to little Billy in the 
nursery, who as a regular matter 
looked for her appearing. Dear Gran- 
ny, as he called her—Dear Granny 
would then tell him tales just as they 
came uppermost in her mind, and 
little Billy always cried for “more, 
more.” He was very fond of fishing, 
and Mr. Elliot had given him little 
baby tackle, so his favourite stories 
were always those she told connected 
with fish. 

“Tell me, granny, more about the 
flies and the minnows,” he said, and 
_ on her kind bosom with 

is soft round cheek pressed to her 
shoulder, she invented to his little 
heart’s content—and underneath sat 
Lady Julia, fishing another sort of 
sport to that which her little Billy 
loved, and showed herself a clever 
sportswoman ; she successfully play- 
ed with, caught, and landed young 
George Elliot. 

“I told you so,” fairly enough re- 
torted Mrs. Elliot to her husband, 
and now I will make their cake.” 

Mr. Elliot, senior, was vexed ; he 
would rather his son had not married 
so early in life, and he would rather 
he had chosen another wife ; but he 
had not as bad an opinion of Lady 
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Julia as his impetuous wife had. He 
considered that the soil to whieh she 
had been transplanted on her mar- 
Triage had not been congenial to her 
nature ; and although in any case 
she could not be considered as @ va- 
luable plant—still under proper treat- 
ment he believed she would, for her 
species, turn out very well. 

At all events, he would not coerce 
his son ; it was against his principles 
to do so, unless it were a question of 
morals, so he not only gave his con- 
sent to the match, but doubled his 
son’s already handsome allowance, 
He made only one condition—that 
he should not give up his profession, 

“ Certainly not, my dear father, it 
is the last thing 1 would wish. Julia 
will go with me, she says, to Timbuc- 
too, Hong Kong, or any other place 
on the habitable globe,” said George, 
almost enthusiastically, for although 
he had not quite chosen to marry just 
at present, he was touched by her 
expressed devotion. 

“We will take care of Billy for her 
ladyship; won’t we, Dorothea?” asked 
Mr. Elliot of his wife, who was present. 

“Yes, of course, Mr. Elliot, we 
would scarcely send him out to India 
to die of fever before a week was out. 
Were her ladyship likely to be anxious 
about the precious little fellow, I 
would tell oe there was no need ;”- 
and she muttered, “I will take as 
good care of him as she does of her- 
self ; that is saying enough.” 

George heard her, and coloured. 

“ Mother, I must say you are hard 
on Lady Julia.” 

“ Perhaps so, George. If so, God 
forgive me; I pray she may be to 
you a better wife than she was to m 

oor brother,” and putting her hand- 
ferchief to her eyes, the warm-hearted 
woman left the room. 

“ Father,” asked George, anxiously, 
“do you take the same view of 
Julia’s character as mother does ?” 

“No, George, certainly not ; I am 
quite sure she hasa great deal of good 
in her, and I have no doubt she will 
make you a very affectionate, and 

robably jealous wife;’ and Mr. 
lliot smiled. 

George looked gloomy, and had re- 
course to a cigar. He muttered some- 
thing in going out very like— 

“Tt can’t be helped now,” or words 
bearing that philosophical meqning 
True, it was now too lgte to discuss 
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this matter, and George manfully 
faced his lot, making the very best of 
it. He must go up to Edinburgh to 
arrange about settlements and other 
matters connected with his nuptials. 
On account of the necessity of his 
joining his regiment in India, Lady 
Julia overlooked the propriety of 
waiting until the twelve months 
allotted to widowhood had expired. 

“So that dear Mrs. Elliot does 
not consider me a savage,”’ she said 
sweetly. “It is ten months exactly 
since your poor brother’s death,” she 
continued, referring to her almanack. 
a Julia had a habit of considering 
her husband as other people’s rela- 
tions more than her own, and her 
child in the same way.) 

“ Your little nephew, my Billy, is 
just six years and ten months old.” 

Mrs. Elliot could with difficulty 
refrain from slapping her, and if she 
only could have slapped her, she, 
Mrs. Elliot, would have felt much 
relieved, but she had made her pro- 
mise to her husband to behave politely 
to her, and she was a woman of her 
word, She shifted uneasily on her 
seat, and at the first break in her talk 
got up and left her. 

y Julia was vain and obtuse ; 
she had no idea of Mrs. Elliot's feel- 
ings towards her. She thought her 
often brusque in manner, and very ill 
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tempered—“ wonderfully like, in some 
respects, to poor Buchanan,” she used 
tosay, butshe excused her, “her oppor- 
tunities had been so few for mixing 
among the ‘ Vere de Veres,’” and she 
was getting into years, poor old soul. 
To her dismay she found that she was 
to be left to her company for the few 
days the gentlemen would spend in 
Edinburgh, so she arranged, in her 
own mind, to be a little unwell and 
to keep to her private apartment, 
when, with her favourite companion, 
her French maid, she would make out 
a list of dress for her trousseau, and 
for India. Plenty of occupation, and 
food convenient for her mind, she 
would thus secure, and exemption 
from her dear sister-in-law and 
future mother-in-law’s company. 
Mrs. Elliot, for her part, was de- 
lighted at this arrangement ; she 
was thus spared the difficult task she 
had anticipated, and for strength to 
meet which she was prepared to make 
a subject of prayer. 

Little Billy and she fished, and 
picked buttercups and daisies, makin 
endless chains of ’em for “ mamma,” 
the only part of the play in which 
granny did not find delight, but she 
would not be guilty of checking the 
little son in his devotion to his mother, 
she merely lifted up hands and eyes 
at his angelic innocence. 


GLIMPSES OF PRE-HISTORIC HUMANITY, 


ResEaRcnEs among the debris of the 
earth’s crust have satisfied all ra- 
tional thinkers that some of the 
words used by the Great Historian of 
the Creation cannot be taken in their 
ordinary sense. This is a circum- 
stance eagerly seized on by men 
gifted with strong impulses for 
curious research, and very ill de- 
veloped organs of veneration, to bring 
discredit on the whole narrative of 
the Pentateuch, and to remove from 
the minds and hearts of men, ideas 
and feelings of obligation to worship 
and obey a Creator. They endeavour 
to show that+the human creature 
was a natural development from the 
highest form of the mere animal, and 
as such subject to spiritual and cor- 
poral dissolution at the hour of 


death. As many as sit below the 
platforms of these wise teachers, 
need while they dwell here have no 
fear of future punishments, and of 
course, entertain no,hopes of a happy 
eternity. This natural result of their 
system is not formally displayed in so 
many words by the flamens of the new 
superstition, but follows from it as 
surely as any effect from its immedi- 
ate cause. Of course where there are 
so many divines of scientific acquire- 
ment, and anxious for the preserva- 
tion. of sane doctrine among their less 
gifted brothers, this unhappy system 
has been impugned, and more or less 
effectively confuted. 

The Duke of Argyll is one of the 
latest in the field of the defenders of 
the truth of the history of creation, 
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as set forth in the Sacred Writings ; 
and his great information, close 
reasoning, skill, and moderation in 
the management of his arguments, are 
calculated, if the thing be possible, to 
convince his opponents of the weak- 
ness and folly of their cause. The 

uotations in the present article are 
rom his most valuable work. 


PERMANENT CONDITION OF SPECIES. 


Since the dawn of history, or even 
of the anterior period of which tradi- 
tion alone has preserved the events, 
there is no mention of the introduc- 
tion of any new species of living 
things, either by direct creation or 
birth. The continuation of every spe- 
cies is effected by the birth of indi- 
viduals, and uninstructed man, igno- 
rant of the power of an Omnipotent 
Creator is incapable of conceiving how 
the first individual or pair of indi- 
viduals entered on existence. The 
idea of a species never knowing a 

inning, is even still less conceiv- 
able. 

The only indication of a new spe- 
cies, produced by birth, is furnished 
by the mule and some other hybrids, 
which owe their existence to parents 
of nearly allied species, but these are 
not allowed to continue their kind. 
So, at this moment, there is not ex- 
tant a species of any living creatures, 
exceeding by one the number known 
when Herodotus began to write pro- 
fane history, nor even when Moses 
commenced sacred history a thousand 

ears before him, a wide chasm to 
ook athwart from our standing 
point in time, and extending over the 
vanished lives of a hundred genera- 
tions of men. Indeed, instead of an 
increase in the number of species, 
there has been a diminution, some 
dropping away in modern times as 
the Dodo, and as years go by, the de- 
structive process will continue, espe- 
cially among the wild carnivora, as 
existing forests are cut down, and now 
uninhabited wastes become cultivated 
land, and see themselves dotted with 
the habitations of men. 

Besides the impediment to the mul- 
ieee of species in the instance 
of hybrids, just mentioned, the most 
favourable circumstances occurring 
from domestication or otherwise, have 
not succeeded in introducing any es- 
sential modification in the habits, or 
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instincts, or configurations of indi- 
viduals, and when these outward in- 
fluences cease, there is an unerring 
retrogression to the normal condition. 
Thus from the earliest observations 
made by man, there has no change 
been remarked in the structure of 
animals, the instincts given them for 
the preservation of their lives and 
the continuation of their kind, nor in 
their natural propensities. The mere 
modifications effected by training, do- 
mestication, or change of food, are 
trifling and vanish with the causes 
that produced them. 

The theory of development, so dear 
to Dr. Darwin and his followers, is 
not inconsistent with our ideas of the 
order of Providential creation. The 
power of the Almighty is as evident 
in natural effects resulting from 
secondary causes, such as the birth 
of —~ as it would be in the cre- 
ation of incependent existences. Crea- 
tures deriving their being from others 
of a different species would still more 
vividly testify to the agency of a 
creative principle. As the Duke of 
Argyle observes, “ If it does not di- 
minish, but only augments the 
wonder of organic life, that it has 
been so contrived as to be capable of 
propagating itself, neither would it 
diminish. that wonder, but rather en- 
hance it to an infinite degree, that 
ame should be gifted with the 
still more wonderful power of de- 
veloping forms of life other and higher 
than their own. So far, therefore, as 
belief in a personal Creator is con- 
cerned, the difficulties in the way of 
accepting this hypothesis are not the- 
ological, they are scientific. The first 
fundamental difficulty is simply this, 
that all the theories of development 
ascribe to known causes unknown 
effects, unknown as regards the times 
in which we now live, and unknown 
as far as has been hitherto ascer- 
tained in all the past times of which 
there is any record. It is true that 
this record,—the geological record, is 
imperfect. But, as Sir Roderic Mur- 
chisson long ago proved there are 

arts of that record which are singu- 
arly complete, and in these parts we 
have the proofs of creatioh without 
any indication of development. The 
Silurian rocks, as regards oceanic life, 
are perfect and abundant in the forms 
they have preserved, yet there are no 
fish. The Devonian age followed 
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tranquilly, and without a break, and 
in the Devonian sea suddenly fish 
appear—appear in shoals, and in 
forms of the highest and most perfect 
type. There is no trace of links or 
transitional forms between the great 
class of Moluscze and the great class 
of fishes. There is no reason what- 
ever to suppose that such forms if 
they had existed, can have been de- 
stroyed in deposits, which have pre- 
served in wonderful perfection the 
minutest organisms.” So much for 
the past.* 

As for the present, it will be suf- 
ficient to refer to what has been al- 
ready said with regard to the non- 
occurrence of the development of any 
new species of animal from parents of 
another kind—a circumstance which 
would be equivalent to a new crea- 
tion. In the passed history of our 
planet there have occurred long, long 
periods, during which no change of a 
general character took place in the 
climate, the elevation of some portions 
of the surface, or depressions of 
others. And save, at the commence- 
ment of each indefinitely lengthened 
stretch, no new order of beings was 
created or developed to enjoy exist- 
ence on the land or in the waters. 

So different was the condition of 
the earth and its surrounding atmos- 
—_ during any one of these long 


pses, from what was experienced’ 


during the preceding one, that the 
animals of either period could not 
have enjoyed existence during the 
other. Since the creation of man, 
and the existing races of animals, no 
permanent or great change has oc- 
curred, the Deluge, as it were, merely 
causing a temporary suspension of 
the saiouy condition of things. If 
the future cessation of the reign of 
humanity on earth were not an 
article of faith with Christians, they 
might come to that conclusion from 
analogy. Every change in our globe 
hailed the creation of a superior order 
of beings, and as it is not probable 
that anything created shall ever be 
destroyed, the term of man’s dwell- 
ing on earth will be but the prelude 
of its occupation by a superior class 
of intelligence. This, however, is a 
digression. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
THEORY. 

Our noble author having enlarged 
on the total want of proof of the pro- 
duction of a new species by birth 
since the commencement of the pre- 
sent order of things, thus enlarges on 
the difficulties attending the theory. 

“The hypothesis is resorted to be- 
cause of the difficulty of conceiving 
any.method of creation except creation 
by birth, but this is no adequate 
standing ground forascientific theory. 
It would be well for those who spe- 
culate upon this subject to remember 
that whenever a new species or a 
new class of animals has begun to 
be, something must have happened 
which is not in the ordinary course 
of nature as known to us ; something, 
therefore, must have happened which 
we have a difficulty, probably an in- 
superable difficulty, in conceiving. 
If, therefore, the theory of develop- 
ment can be shown to involve diffi- 
culties of conception which are quite 
as great as those which it professes to 
remove, then it ceases to have any 
standing ground at all. An hypo- 
thesis which escapes from particular 
difficulties by encountering others 
which are less, may be -tolerated, at 
least provisionally. But an hypo- 
thesis, which, to avoid an alternative 
supposed to be inconceivable, adopts 
another alternative encompassed by 
difficulties quite as great, is not en- 
titled even to provisional acceptance. 
Now the difficulties attending the 
theory of development or of creation 
by birth-attain their maximum in the 
case of man.” 

If our materialist philosophers 
could once establish the fact that 
some highly-organized Gorilla pair 
were amazed one day to see their son 
making a basket, kindling a fire, 
building a hut, or weaving an apron 
to add to the respectability of his 
mother’s appearance; and that a 
neighbouring pair chanced to have a 
daughter endowed with similar facul- 
ties, and that a well-assorted mar- 
riage ensued between these wonderful 
individuals, their self-complacency 
would be great. No difficulties would 
occur in converting the progeny of 
geese into swans, of oysters into 


* “Primeval Man; an Examination of some recent Speculations.” By the Duke of 
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salmon trout, or of donkeys into full- 
blooded Arab steeds. 

But, ah, the difficulty of this first 
step! The primal human Gorilla 
would have the capacity of his brain 
enlarged by eleven cubic inches at 
least, he would be sensible of the 
power of uttering articulate sounds, 
of following processes of reasoning, 
of forming judgments, of distinguish- 
ing between right and wrong, of feel- 
ing an extreme degree of pity and 
contempt for his parents, and surprise 
at the difference between his bodily 
organs and theirs. He would, how- 
ever, be obliged to acknowledge his in- 
feriority at the rapid approach of a foe 
intent on his destruction, the extremi- 
ties of his lower limbs being all un- 
fitted to aid him in climbing. 

But all the mental troubles of 
himself and his chance-created com- 
panion would be light compared to 
those arising from the contemplation 
of the brutal nature of their parents. 
What a mixture of disgust, wonder, 
and compassion must they not feel 
at their debased condition, without 
self-respect, without thought, or the 
power of discriminating between bad 
and good. They would feel a pro- 
found and broad chasm between 
their own natures and those of the 
brute beings from whom they had 
inherited existence, and their souls 
would be filled with surprise mingled 
with intense sorrow and bitterness. 

How can any human intellect, un- 
less one determinedly bent on coun- 
teracting all the benign influences 
drawn round human society by 
natural and revealed religion, fancy 
such a condition of things without 
seeing that it involves a creation of 
new modifications in the mere animal 
frame, and also of the various spiri- 
tual qualities which distinguish 
human from brute nature? If the 
development-philosopher acknow- 
ledges the existence of a superior 
being, he must see the infinite supe- 
riority of the creation of a soul and 
a body meet for its dwelling place at 
once, over that of theissue of a human 
being from the organism of a brute, 
and the consequent horror and con- 
tempt and pity whichitcould not avoid 
feeling towards the sources of its 
existence. 

If our development-philosopher 
has obtained a ae over all his 
spiritual instinets, all the irre- 
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sistible reasons and motives which 
raise our thoughts and affections to 
an All-Good, All-Wise, and All- 
Powerful Creator, and is content to 
take his future portion with the 
beasts which perish, how can he 
fancy the possibility of a develop- 
ment such as the above? From 
nothing nothing proceeds. How 
could the enlargement of the brain 
take place? From what source could 
the faculties of the human intellect 
and all the other qualities of man’s 
spiritual nature have obtained their 
being? Nothing similar, even on the 
smallest scale, has been recorded 
during the long ages of human expe- 
rience. 

Cuvier’s opinion, quoted by the 
Duke of Argyll, was, “that the dis- 
tinctions between man’s organism and 
the organism of the highest amon 
the beasts are of such magnitude an 
importance that the human race can- 
not be classified as belonging to the 
same order with any other creature, 
but must be held to constitute an 
order by itself. In our own time 
Professor Owen holds the same opin- 
ion. Professor Huxley confesses 
that if, in defining man, we are to 
take into account the phenomena of 
mind, there is between man and those 
beasts which stand nearest to him in 
anatomy, a difference so wide that it 
cannot be measured—an enormous 
gulf, a divergence unmeasurable, and 
practically infinite.” 


INTIMATE CONNEXION BETWEEN THE 

FACULTIES OF THE SOUL AND BODY. 

‘There is an inseparable connexion 
between the phenomena of mind and 
the phenomena of organization. They 
must be taken togetlier and interpre- 
ted together. The structure of every 
creature is correlated with the func- 
tions which its several parts are 
fitted to discharge ; and the mental 
character, dispositions, and instinctg 
of the creature are again strictly cor- 
related with these functions. We 
must accept from anatomists all the 
facts which anatomy can teach ; but 
the value to be placed on these facts 
is a very different question. All 
classification is ideal and depends on 
the relative value to be placed on 
facts, which are in themselves indis- 
putable. On the question of the 
value of anatomical facts we have 
other facts to go by, which do not 
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belong to the science of physiology. 
Nature is her own interpeter, and her 
evidence is clear. Whatever may be 
the anatomical difference between 
man and the gorilla, that difference 
is the equivalent in physical organi- 
zation of the whole mental difference 
between a gorilla anda man. This 
is the measure of value which nature 
has set upon the kind and degree of 
divergence, which separates these 
two material forms.” 

There is not a very striking differ- 
ence between the “hand of a man 
and the hand of a monkey when they 
are both placed on the dissecting 
table.” Still that difference is the 
index to the superiority of the intel- 
lectual being when compared with the 
brute. The monkey’s hand is con- 
fined to the grasping of boughs in his 
ascents and descents of trees, or to 
the operations necessary to the sup- 
port of life, while the uses to which 
the hand of man can be turned are 
almost unlimited. In the words of 
our author “that organ is so corre- 
lated with man’sinventive genius, that 
by its aid the earth is weighed, and 
the distance of the sun is measured.” 

The difference inthe bulk of the brain 
of the gorilla and of that of the least 
intellectual individual of the human 
race is about eleven cubic inches. 
Still this is the material equivalent 
to the spiritual difference of the two 
creatures, one of whom is confined to 
a small ‘portion of the earth, which 
must be wooded for his well being 
and the other adapted by his mental 
powers and foresight to dwell in any 
part of the habitable globe with more 
or less comfort to himself. 

The peculiar organization of man’s 
limbs enables him to take in an ex- 
tensive view, and besides its other 
advantages, makes it a matter of easi- 
ness to him to contemplate the courses 
and the relative itions of the 
heavenly bodies, and to acquire the 


vast treasure of astronomical know- 


ledge now in his possession. 

As the author of Primeval Man 
remarks: ‘There is an adjustment 
between the peculiarities of his mind 
and the special peculiarities of his 
frame, as nice and as obvious to sense 
and reason as there is between the 
ferocious disposition of a tiger, and 
his powerful claws, or between the 
retractile character of these and his 
soft and stealthy tread.” 
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Anatomists who object to combine 
the properties of man’s mind with 
those of his body in fixing on his 
order in thescale of living creatures, 
ignore the analogy which they closely 
observe between the character of 
brutes and their animal structure, 
“They find no similar difficulty as 
regards other animals in co-ordinat- 
ing anatomical structure with men- 
tal power and instincts. The canine 
teeth of the carnivora stand in close 
and consistent relation with their 
dispositions. The prehensible char- 
acter of the feet or tail in monkeys, 
is a trueand adequate expression of 
their arboreal habits ; and the small 
and simple brains of the Marsupials 
are strictly related with their low 
intelligence. We may not, and we do 
not understand how these phenomena 
of matter and of mind are thus de- 
pendant on each other, but as a factwe 
see that this dependance is universal 
and the distinctions which we found 
on anatomical structure have their 
value corroborated, and confirmed by 
close and inseparable correspondences 
of instinct and intelligence. Man is 
no exception whatever to this univer- 
sal law, and any system of classifica- 
tion, which places a value on his 
anatomical a separating by 
an impassable gulf his body and his 
mind, is a system altogether inconsist- 
ent with philosophy.” 

Upholders of the development 
theory, point out the fact that while 
the difference in capacity between 
the brain of the highest form of ape 
and that of the het intellectual 
class of man, is only eleven cubic 
inches, the difference between the 
brain of the lowest savage and that 
of the highest class of civilized man 
is morethan sixty. This circumstance 
they look upon as strongly in support 
of the development theory, but they 
neglect to observe that all the differ- 
ences between the lowest and highest 
specimen of humanity are differences 
of degree not of kind. All possess in 
common, powers of comparison, of cal- 
culation, of reflexion, of judgment, of 
reason, and asense of right and wrong. 
But the defect in the animal structure 
before pointed out, taken in combi- 
nation with other differences between 
the least perfect man and the most 
perfect individual of the monkey 
tribe, indicates the impassable chasni 
between the two orders. 
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“This difference of quantity rela- 
tive to the size of the organism, even 
if no other can be detected by the 
knife, is correlated with a whole host 
of other anatomical peculiarities, 
which span the whole breadth of the 
chasm that yawns between the brutes 
and man. ‘These peculiarities must 
be taken as a whole in their assem- 
blage, and in their actual connexion. 
The size of the brain is but the 
index of many other differences, all 
closely related to one purpose, and 
contributing to one result. . . . 
A certain minimum quantity of that 
mysterious substance is constantly 
and uniformly associated with all the 
other anatomical peculiarities of man. 
Below that minimum the whole 
accompanying structure undergoes 
far more than a corresponding change, 
even the whole change between the 
lowest savage and the highest ape. 
Above that minimum all subsequent 
variations in quantity are accom- 
panied by no changes whatever in 

hysical structure. In placing, there- 
ore, a high value, a value in classifi- 
cation of order, or even of class, upon 
the eleven cubic inches of brain- 
space, which lie between the Hindu 
and the gorilla, when we place no 
such value on the sixty-eight cubic 
inches which lie between the Hindu 
and Sir Isaac Newton, we are but 
accepting the evidence of nature, 
following where she leads, and classi- 
fying according to her award. 

“The bearing of this conclusion on 
the origin of man is simply this— 
that in proportion as the difference 
between man and the lower animals 
is properly appreciated in the light 
of nature, in the same proportion 
will the difficulty increase of con- 
ceiving how the chasm could be 
passed by any process of transmu- 
tation or development.” 

This difference of eleven cubic 
inches of brain, if a mere solitary 
fact, would not appear a matter of 
much consequence, but it is uniformly 
found associated with the difference 
between the configuration of the 
limbs of an ape and those of a man, 
and their different modes of pro- 

ression, between the Simian and the 

uman countenances, and between 
the mere instincts and ions of 
the brute, and the faculties of the 
human soul and intellect. 


One special difficulty in the de- 
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velopment of simia into homo would 
arise from the ordinary process of 
that operation which is from good 
to better, or from bad to somethin 

not so bad, from a certain physica 
condition to one superior in every 
respect. Alas! alas! place a naked 
high-ruling elder of the British 
Association in presence of one of 
M. de Chaillu’s gorillas, and behold 
how short and sharp will be the 
struggle till the savage brute stands 
growling and chattering over the 
mangled savant. Oh, the ignorant, 
ungrateful beast, to make such a 
bloody return to the partisan, the 
flatterer, the poet laureate of his 
race, who ascribed to his collateral 
ancestor, say a million times re- 
moved, more merit and glory than 
the most impudent sycophant ever 
recorded did to King or Kaiser or 
Sultan. Let us consider with our 
author for a momeat “the direction 
in which the human frame diverges 
from the structure of the brutes. 

“Tt diverges in the direction of 

greater physical helplessness and 
weakness, that is to say, it isa di- 
vergence which, of all others, it is 
most impossible to ascribe to mere 
* Natural Selection.” The unclothed 
and unprotected condition of the 
human body, its comparative slow- 
ness of foot, the absence of teeth 
adapted for prehension or defence, 
the same want of power for similar 
purposes in the hands and fingers, 
the bluntness of the sense of smell, 
such as to render it useless for the 
detection of concealed prey ; all these 
are features which stand in strict and 
harmonious relation to the mental 
powers of man. But apart from 
these they would place him at an 
immense disadvantage in the struggle 
for existence. This, therefore, is not 
the direction in which the blind 
forces of ‘Natural Selection,’ would 
ever work.” 

The poor animal who first inter- 
osed between simia and homo must 
ave been disagreeably astonished on 

finding his fore-arms deprived of such 
powers as he saw his parents pos- 
sessed of. His were neither good for 
climbing trees, nor for helping him to 
get over the ground ; and the miser- 
able flat foot and stumpy toes he 
found bestowed on him were wretch- 
ed substitutes for his former append- 
ages when striving to swarm up a 
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gum tree. The full use of reason was 
not yet developed (“created ” would 
be the correct word) in him. So with 
inferior bodily organs, and only a 
mere dawning intelligence as to the 
mode of turning them to the best ac- 
count, the poor semi-homo in tlie 
struggle for existence would perish. 
If the creature was endowed with 
human intellect just before the 
change for the weaker condition, 
whence was it derived? If the rul- 
ing elder, mentioned above, merely 
owns a Supreme Being, he must ac- 
knowledge the mental gift a creation, 
or at all events, a quality entirely de- 
rived from without, and nowise the 
result of birth or of development. 
The mere materialist who must grant 
some virtue or force in nature in the 
mere continuation of existence in ani- 
mals and vegetables, neither has nor 
can have any conception of the pos- 
sibility of such an addition to the 
psychological and ruling power by 
which the mere voluntary functions 
of the frame are superintended. 
Admitting the possibility of the 
development theory for a moment, 
the physical change could not precede 
the accession of the psychological 
powers without perilling the exist- 
ence of the animal. The transforma- 
tion would not commence “until (we 
quote the Duke of Argyll) first by 
the gift of reason, and of mental 
capacities of contrivance, there had 
been established an adequate pre- 
paration for the change. The loss of 
speed or of climbing power, which is 
involved in the fore-arms becoming 
useless for locomotion, could not be 
incurred with safety until the brain 
was ready to direct a hand. The 
foot could not be allowed to part with 
its prone or prehensile character un- 
til the powers of reason and reflection 
had been provided to justify, as it 
now explains, the erect position and 
the upward gaze. And so through 
all the innumerable modifications of 
form which are the peculiarities of 
man, atid which stand in indissoluble 
union with his capacities of thought. 
The lowest degree of intelligence 
which is now possessed by the lowest 
savage is not more than enough to 
compensate him for the weakness of 
his frame, or to enable him to main- 
tain successfully the struggle for ex- 
istence. With many savages it isa 
hard struggle despite senses of sight 
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and hearing trained by necessity so 
as almost to approach the instincts of 
the lower animals, despite also all 
those powers of reasoning which, 
however low, are yet peculiar to him- 
self, and separate him, as is confessed, 
by an impassable gulf from the high- 
est of the beasts.” 

Sir J. Lubbock supposes that the 
mental powers of the Australian sa- 
vages who find it a matter of the ut- 
most difficulty to sustain life, are ra- 
ther superior to those of the earliest 
human beings, whose existence he 
condescends to allow, “ But (to quote 
our text) a very small diminution 
of mental capacity below that of an 
Australian savage would render man’s 
characteristic structure incompatible 
with the maintenance of his existence 
in most, if not all, of the countries 
where he is actuaily found.” 

Whether man’s intellectual powers 
preceded, was simultaneous with, or 
succeeded a change of physical struc- 
ture, they could be attributed to no 
source but that of a creative power. 
We have said as much on the utter 
improbability of man’s origin by de- 
velopment as to convince of error any 
holder of the opinion who owns the 
influence of natural religion. The 
apostles of dreary unbelief require a 
miracle to be led back into the ways 
of truth. Most of them have received 
an education more or less Christian 
in character. They have thrown off 
the mild yoke of the Gospel to under- 
go the heavy one devised and fashion- 
ed by the evil powers; they have, as 
it were, committed the sin against 
the Holy Spirit, and taken every pre- 
caution to shut out the cheerful light 
of revealed religion from the gloomy 
hopeless chambers in which it is their 
pleasure to dwell. When the noble 
writer whose book furnishes the sub- 
ject for the present article, and other 
champions for the truth like him, 
condescend to decline the aid furnish- 
ed to them by the Sacred Writings, and 
argue with these partisans of a bad 
cause on the. materials and natural 
phenomena of this. planet on which 
we exist, and their relations with the 
‘grigin and destiny of the human race, 
they submit to the diseussion, pro- 
fitless as they know it Ymust be to 
their opponents, for the sake of the 
young, and the unsteady, and the 
curious after new things, who are so 
liable to: be misled by a show of 
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learned research and eloquent exposi- 
tion, especially when on the principles 
of the new modification of unbelief, 
they find themselves exonerated from 
the discharge of duties which have 
} become tiresome and disagreeable to 
} their mere animal instincts. 

' It would. be a great triumph to 
those teachers, whose self-appointed 
task is to render this mortal span of 
life intolerable by removing all trust 
in a merciful Providence, and all hope 
of a never ending happiness to come, 
if, while searching among the debris 
of the ancient world, they could light 
on the skeleton of some creature 
superior in organization to the mon- 
key but inferior to man, an example 
of transition from the brute to the 
rational being; but the desire will 
certainly remain ungratified to the 
endof time. There are in existence 
two skeletons, supposed the oldest to 
be found in Europe. The skull of 
one of these presents the ordinary 
marks of a savage but still strictly 
human type: “The other skeleton” 
(wequote the Dukeof Argyll’swords), 
“respecting which the evidence of 
extreme antiquity is the strongest, 
is not only perfectly human in all its 
proportions, but its skull has a cranial 
capacity not inferior to that of many 
Europeans. This most ancient of all 
human skulls is so ample in its dimen- 
sions that it might have contained 
the brains of a philosopher. So con- 
clusive is this evidence against any 
change whatever in the specific 
characters of man since the oldest 
human being yet known was born, 
that Professor Huxley pronounces it 
to”be clearly indicated that the first 
traces of the primordial stock whence 
man has proceeded need no longer be 
sought by those who entertain any 
form of the doctrine of progressive 
developments, in the newest tertiaries 
—that is, in the oldest deposits yet 
known to contain human remains 
at all. . So far, therefore, the 
evidence is on the side of the origina- 
lity of man as a species, nay even as 
a class by himself, separated by a 
gulf practically immeasurable from 
all the creatures that are, or that are 
known ever to have been his contem- 
poraries in the world. . ‘Every- 
where,’ as Professor Phillips has said, 
‘we are required by the hypothesis 
(of development, to wit) to look some- 
where else, which may fairly be in- 
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terpreted to signify that it fails in 
the first and most important step. 
How is it conceivable that the second 
stage should be everywhere preserved, 
but the first nowhere ¢’” 

So far we may observe that our 
author does not attempt to strengthen 
his arguments by calling in the testi- 
mony of the inspired lawgiver of the 
Hebrews. He meets his incredulous 
opponents on ground common to 
both contending parties. He merely 
uses undeniable facts obtained from 
consideration of the remains found 
in the earth’s crust, and of immutable 
natural laws. The well-disposed 
student, reading his reasons founded 
on natural phenomena, will derive 
great pleasure from the consultation 
of the Sacred Volume, in which he 
finds all the propositions confirmed 
by an historian, a legislator, an in- 
spired man, who lived more than 
thirty-three centuries since, and who 
had received the early history of man 
from writings or traditions preserved 
by long-lived men. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 


It is unsatisfactory to find such 
vagueness prevailing in chronological 
statements among writers who should 
be better informed. The editor of 
Chambers’s Cyclopedia, or an assist- 
ant, says that in the Septuagint 2,000 
years are added to the 4,004 assigned 
in the Hebrew version to the period 
between the creation of Adam and 
the birth of Our Lord. In the Duke 
of Argyll’s book the difference is set 
at 800—too small an addition, in his 
judgment, to allow of the advanced 
condition of things in the days of 
Abraham. There is no dispute as to 
the correctness of the calculation 
which allows 2,000 years to the 
period between that patriarch and 
the commencement of the Christian 
era. 

If the chronology of the Septua- 
int be received it would interpose a 
—_ of 1,150 years between the 
Deluge and Abraham’s time—a suffi- 
cient space for monarchies to be 

established over tolerably populous 
kingdoms in those days of prolonged 
existences and robust constitutions. 
Mr. R. Stuart Poole, of the British 
Museum, one of the highest authori- 
ties on Egyptian matters, and at the 
same time a very cautious explorer 
among ancient archives, requires 
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700 years at least for the founding 
of the Egyptian monarchy before the 
ene visit to that country. 

he acceptation of the Septuagint 
chronology would allow more than 
sufficient time for this and for the 
establishing of the Chinese empire, 
which, if we can credit the historians 
of that country, took place 300 years 
before Abraham’s day. The state- 
ment made to our author by Rev. 
James Legge, many years a missioner 
in China, and publisher of valuable 
editions of the native historians, 
is more to be depended on. He 
asserts that the Chinese kingdom was 
only forming during the life of Abra- 
ham, and that 1,200 zon later (say 
300 years before the Babylonian cap- 
tivity) it did not extend south of the 
river Yang-tsze. 

The length of time allowed by the 
Septuagint would remove all diffi- 
culty from the Scripture narrative of 
the marauding expedition of Cheder- 
Jaomer and his tributary kings to the 
valley of the Jordan. A much 
shorter period would suffice for the 
array of such bands as these chiefs 
led against the kings of Sodom ahd 
Gomorrah and their friends. Neither 
the conquered nor the conquerors 
could boast of a large army. It is 
not mentioned that any direct miracle 
was wrought in favour of Abraham, 
and yet with 318 men he overthrew 
the great king and his tributaries. 
There is scarcely the shadow of a 
difficulty in the narrative of Abra- 
ham’s solitary campaign, even taking 
the chronology of the Hebrew version 
as CO) .¢., allowing about three 
and a half centuries between the 
Flood and the youth of Abraham. 
We look on the increase of popula- 
tion in America, and the change 
which has come over the face of the 
country—all effected within less than 
a century,and we undervalue what the 
young and ardent descendants of 

oah would effect in more than three 
times that duration. Consider what 
was done on the plain of Shinaar only 
a little more than a century after the 
aoung of the eight persons from the 

rk. 

Our author, after adverting to the 
pees of the tradition of a great 

ood among the heathen nations of 
antiquity, dwells on the difficulty of 
arriving at chronological certainty 
from studying the Mosaic narrative, 
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“Utterly uncertain and enormously 
different,” he says, “are the chrono- 
logies which profess to be founded 
on the Pentateuch. They all involve 
suppositions as to the principle of 
interpretation, and as to the import 
of words descriptive of descent, 
which are in the highest degree 
doubtful, and which it is evident 
cannot be consistently applied 
throughout. Thus, when we read of 
Canaan, the grandson of Noah, that 
he begat Sidon, his first born, and 
Heth, we seem to have the names of 
individual men, but when it is imme- 
diately added, that he also begat the 
Jebusite, and the Amorite, and the 
Girgasite, and the Hivite, and the 
Arkite, and the Sinite, &., &., &c., 
it is clear we are not dealing with 
single generations, but with a con- 
densed extract of the origin and 
growth of tribes. No definite infor- 
mation is given in such abstracts as 
to the lapse of time.” 

The Duke of Argyll, under the in- 
fluence of the French motto, noblesse 
oblige, treats his ‘anti-Christian oppo- 
nents with all consideration and 
politeness. The idea of using the 
rough language to which they are en- 
titled never comes into his mind. 
He gives them every advantage to 
which honorable foemen are entitled 
—sometimes considerably more. He 
seems even disposed to allow the 
first appearance of man on earth a 
higher antiquity than appears at all 
needful to reconcile geological dis- 
coveries to the Scripture narrative. 
We grudge not, however, the moderate 
anes of 700 years thus made be- 
ow. 

“We have the light of history 
shining with comparative clearness 
over a period of 2,000 years before 
the Christian era. Beyond that we 
have a twilight tract of time which 
may be roughly estimated at 700 
years, a period of time lying in the 
dawn of history, at the very begin- 
ning of which we can dimly see that 
there were already kings and princes 
on the earth. But this is the outer 
margin of timeabsolute. No farther, 
with even an approximation to the 
truth, can we measure the order of 
events by the lapse of years.” 

The author of Primeval Man 
dwells on the discovery of the Negro 
features and colour in pictorial repre- 
sentations made about a century after 
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the Israelites quitted Egypt. He 
argues that it would require a lon 
lapse of ages to establish such settle 
characteristics on any portion of the 
human family. Therefore, man had 
existence not only five thousand years 
before the birth of Christ, but more 
thousands than he would like to 
name. 

The mere blackness would not en- 
title the Negro to a remote antiquity. 
Were aselection of individuals made 
from different families of the earth, 
every shade from the 
of the European child, to the deep 
black of the King of Dahomey’s 
private secretary would be obtained 
from these individuals placed in aline, 
the native Hindu of a low caste per- 
haps coming next the Negro. A 
determined course of anti-develop- 
ment would bring out the broadest 

ttern in the facial contours of the 

egro by dint of seclusion from other 
races, by intermarriages, and other 
consequences of savage life among 
swamps, and woods, and under a 
burning sun as effectively in five 
hundred as in five thousand years. 
Besides was there not a curse pro- 
nounced on Canaan son of Cham, 
i.¢., his descendants, and a believer of 
the miracles recorded in Scripture will 
find no difficulty in supposing the 
Negro configuration to be impressed 
on a line of the descendants of the 
unnatural and unfilial son of Noah. 
Tender hearted folk need not ex- 
claim against the cruelty inflicted on 
the Negro. Everyone knows that his 
physical conformation renders the 
peculiar inconveniences of his home 
on earth much more tolerable to him 
than they would be to an individual 
of the highest Caucasian type ever 
dreamed of by Mr. Disraeli. 

Some writers have endeavoured to 
explain away difficulties in the 
natural and social history of man, 
and things in the providential scheme 
regarding him, by allowing more than 
one primeval pair ; but the theory, 
as in other matters which we have 
touched on, would bring in more diffi- 
culties than it would remove. There 
are no differences between the various 
races of man which cannot be 
accounted for by climate, social 
customs, various degrees of civiliza- 
tion, and modes of li e, including the 
greater or less trouble incurred in 
procuring its necessaries. 
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Man everywhere bears marks of 
a fall from primeval justice and 
innocence. Re has not been left 
without good instincts nor a con- 
science, but the greater proportion of 
individuals in every tribe or tongue 
are more prone to self indulgence 
than to self denial from a motive of 
duty. If there were separate creations 
there would probably be found an 
inability in the children of mixed 
marriages to continue their kind, but 
such, experience tells us, is not the 


e. 
If one line of the descendants of a 
Negro woman all intermarry with 
whites, her great granddaughter will 
be as fuir and possess as fine features 
as if there was not a drop of African 
blood in her veins. Even Mr. 
Huxley or Dr. Darwin would be 
above mentioning to her affianced 
that he perceived the Negro stain at 
the root of her pearly finger-nail. 
There would be something very 
bizarre, and scarcely reconcilable 
with the mercy of Providence in the 
fact, say of four couples independ- 
ently created, all losing original 
righteousness, and all bequeathing a 
fallen and sinful nature to their 
spa Readers of the Holy 
ok and believers in its inspiration 
need no proofs that the Son of God, 
Our Savour, made atonement on the 
Cross for the children of Adam and 
Eve, and for them only. 


LANGUAGE. 


Speech is one of the most valuable 
heirlooms left to us from the pre- 
historic period. It is one of the 
strongest links which bind us to those 
men and women who in the dawn of 
time enjoyed and endured existence 
among the hills and on the plains of 
Armenia. By the few great families 
of languages we can ascertain what 
peoples separated from each other 
earliest in the world’s history. 

Several words in the Aryan and 
Semitic families of languages have 
the same root, though the grammati- 
cal structures are different ; but 
scarcely .aword in either family bears 
any resemblance to one with the same 
meaning spoken by the Mongols, the 
Malays, or any of the African tribes, 
These races must therefore have 
separated from the Semitic and 
Aryan peoples before the last-named 
of these two families quitted the 

40 
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hills, and woods, and plains, first 
hunted over or tilled by the early 
descendants from Noah, leaving to 
the less adventurous children of Shem 
room to extend their borders. Lan- 
guage lets some light on the obscurity 
of pre-historic periods, but we prefer 
Mr. Max Muller’s words on this sub- 
ject. 

“The evidence of language is irre- 
fragable, and it is the only evidence 
worth listening to with regard to 
ante-historic periods§ . . . . 
There was a time when the ancestors 
of the Celts, the Germans, the Sla- 
vonians, the Greeks, and Italians, 
the Persians and Hindus, were 
living together beneath the same 
roof, separate from the ancestors of 
the Semitic (Hebrew) and Turanian 
(Tartar, Mongol) races.” 

We need no apology to the reader 
for the quotation that follows on the 
co-relationship of languages. 

“The sounds or words by which 
men designate things are for the most 
part arbitrary, and therefore conven- 
tional. The sign and the thing signi- 
fied have no necessary connexion. 
The names of a very few animals 
may be imitations of their voice. No 
argument could be founded on the 
word cuckoo being used by the most 
diverse tribes to designate a bird 
which sounds these two syllables in 
its cry. But such cases are very rare 
even in the names of beasts. her- 
ever the same thing is designated 
by the same word, and where there 
is no natural connection between 
them, there must have been once a 
common understanding amongst men 
who dwelt together, as to the mean- 
ing of that sound. And when the 
common understanding is found to 
affect the nearest relations of life and 
the animals domesticated in primeval 
times, the evidence of ancient con- 
sanguinity is complete. In this case 
the terms for Gop, for house, for 
father, mother, son, oe for 
dog and cow, for heart and tears, for 
axe and tree,* identical in all the 
Indo-Germanic tongues are like the 
watch words of soldiers.” 

In much of the pre-historic time as 
well as in all historic time, the. users 
of words were unable to see what 


connexion the sound had with the 
substance of which it was the index; 
but in the beginning it was not so, 
The gift of speech was granted to our 
first parents at the moment of their 
creation. Adam gives a name to his 
consort the moment she is revealed 
to his sight, and he afterwards gives 
names to the beasts and the natural 
objects by which he is surrounded. 
The name he bestowed on his dear 
consort meant Lirr, and no doubt 
the names bestowed on animals, on 
vegetable productions, and on the 
physical features of his dwelling- 
place, were expressive of their quali- 
ties and characters. Itis very reason- 
able to be supposed that in the 
primitive language there was an in- 
timate relation between every object 
and its vocal index. Ifany language 
now on the tongues of men or writ- 
ten in books is affiliated to that 
= speech it must be the 
ebrew. 

If Max Muller be correct in his 
— that in the days of Abraham 
the great families of speech were 
nearly as distinct as they are now, it 
tends to confirm the miracle wrought 
at Shinaar when a variety of tongues 
was introduced among the workmen. 
If it was otherwise, the descendants 
of Japhet at their departure from 
their relatives, the sons of Shem, 
would have taken more Semitic words 
with them, and the structure of the 
several branches into which their 
speech passed, would have retained 
more of the grammatical peculiarities 
of the Hebrew than they have done. 

Long before this separation of the 
Great Aryan from the Semitic family, 
progenitors of the Turanian tribes had 
commenced their departure from 
western Asia, and the further they 
proceeded, the greater were the hard- 
ships endured and the more destitute 
did they find themselves of needful 
tools and other conveniences of life. 
The stronger tribes forced the weaker 
forward in order to be more at ease 
themselves, and wider hunt- 
ing — We would scarcely find 
inhabitants at this day along the 
northern coasts of Europe and Asia, 
or in the dreary extremities of the 
New World but for this inevitable 


*Some of these words have different roots in the Teutonic, Celtic, and Classic 
languages. We may particularise God, son, daughter, dog, heart, tears, axe, tree, 
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system of pressure inflicted by the 
weak on those still weaker. The 
Finnish the Hungarian and the 
Basque tongues are probably the still 
surviving modifications of the lan- 
guages spoken by these early pioneers, 
and the bone and flint implements 
mo excepted which are fashioned 
or the convenience of some modern 
hilosophers), the tools they were 
orced to use. 

Returning to the subject of lan- 

age, we find our author quoting 
i Muller on the subject of the age 
of the hymns of the Veda, which 
that eminent scholar fixes at 1,200, 
B.c.; 200 before the building of 
the Temple. “ Homer and Hesiod,” 
in the words, of our text, “are in all 

robability referable to a later date, 
but notso much later (circa 300 poume) 
as to cast any doubt on the conclusion 
that both Greek and Sanskrit were 
then perfectly developed. Those who 
have studied the growth of languages, 
and the mysterious laws by which 
that growth is regulated, are lost in 
conjecture as to the lapse of time, 
which may probably have been re- 
quired to account for the wonderful 
creations of human speech.” 

Well they may, on the supposition 
that man was left to originate arti- 
culate and intelligible speech. How- 
ever the humble and rational 
Christian who has-not given up his 
respect for the Sacred Book and be- 
lieves that the Scriptures were the 
work of inspired writers, is never 
disturbed about the rise and progress 
of language, and the length of time 
which it required to arrive at perfec- 
tion. He is confident that language 
was one of the Creator’s gifts to his 
newly formed creatures, and judges 
that in their mouths it possessed 
super-eminent qualities which the 
lapse of ages only tended to 
deteriorate. 


ARCHZOLOGICAL TESTS. 


If we allow a perfect use of lan- 
guage to primeval man, and a high 
quality of intellect, he would find no 
great difficulties in such discoveries 
of thenature of the physical world 
round him, as would tend to his well- 
being and the enlargement of his 
mental capacities. e would soon 
be interested in the phenomena of 
light and darkness alternating with 
each other in comparatively short 
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periods of time, the succession of sea- 
sons, each occupying several of these 
shorter periods, the change observed 
in the position of the moon at the 
same period of the night, the appa- 
rent revolution of the starry firma- 
ment in thé course of a day and night, 
and the puzzling changes observed in 
the positions of the planets in their 
relative positions towards each other. 
His observations would result in the 
adoption of some astronomical system 
more or less erroneous. Chance dis- 
coveries seized on by the instinctive 
love of harmony would lead to the 
construction of musical instruments ; 
his imitative and inventive faculties 
would be exercised in limning out- 
lines, and in moulding plastic sub- 
stances in imitation of the human 
countenance and form. Tradition 
would preserve the memory of the 
characters and deeds of departed an- 
cestors, and gifted individuals would 
arise to celebrate their memories in 
measured and select combinations of 
words. From the preservation of 
traditions by articulate sounds in 
verse to the invention of characters 
conventionally representing these 
sounds was but a step. 

Undefined periods whose units 
consisted of thousands of years were 
not required for the invention of 
written characters, and once such a 
discovery presented itself to the 
minds of men, they would not let its 
knowledge fall into abeyance, no 
more than the existing generation 
would allow the electric wires to 
rest. They would preserve their 
acquired treasures, and hand them to 
their children. 

But the earliest bookwhich has sur- 
vived,—the PENTATEUCH, was given 
to the Jewish people about 1,500 
years before the Christian era, and the 
earliest existing poetic tradition, the 
Tliad, was sung in the assemblies of 
the Ionian cities, six hundred years 
later. How old were the MS. copies 
of it in the possession of Peisistratos, 
560 B.c., we are unable to say. The 
earliest piece of profane history, that 
of Herodotus, was_ fixed in Greek 
letters a century after the reign of 
that learned and wise tyrant (Circa, 
460 B.c.) The earliest buildings that 
are on record were piled in Egypt a 
century or two before the days of 
Abraham ; the earliest pictorial re- 
presentations still extant were sketch- 
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ed on Egyptian walls about the same 
time. While piety dwells on earth, 
so long shall the inspired narrative 
of Moses comfort and instruct the 
believer. Till the inauguration of 
the reign of utter barbarism, if that 
ever takes place, the “Tale of Troy 
divine ” will be a household word 
among the races of educated men. 

Had the first existence of man gone 
so far back in the history of the earth 
as some of the magnates of the Brit- 
ish Association would desire, we 
would have sacred records, we would 
have Iliads and Odysseys removed 
much farther back in time from 
the era of the existing narrative 
and poems than they are from ours. 
There would be no more likelihood of 
thejr being lost than there is of the 
existing poems of Homer, or those 
which bear his name, during all future 
time. 

Ifit be suggested thatearly civilized 
society ceased at some time during the 
pre-historic period, that it was suc- 
ceeded by a state of barbarism for 
ages, and that at last by dint of some 
fortunate circumstances, or Dr. Dar- 
win’s favourite principle, civil insti- 
tutions, the use of letters, and the 
knowledge of the working of metals, 
were restored, we beg to ask where, 
in the records of the world’s history 
is mention made of the civilization of 
a savage people by their own efforts ? 
The late learned Archbishop of Dub- 
lin was unable to quote any such oc- 
currence. These motives for believing 
that the creation of the first pair had 
not an earlier date than is assigned to 
itin the Septuagint, are not addressed 
to the elders or disciples of the de- 
velopment superstition, they and we 
having no given hypothesis to argue 
on, but to all those who, though under 
the influence of revealed religion, 
would have no objection to see the 
existence of our first parents thrown 
back ages on ages beyond where right 
reason, or an ordinary study of the 
sacred history of creation by the 
Jewish Lawgiver, would place it. 


GEOLOGICAL VESTIGES, 


The Duke of Argyll inclines to the 
opinion that the extinction ,of the 
mighty animals, the predecessors of 
our present Fauna occurred after the 
creation of man, but is certain that 
he is the last species of living things 
created. 
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“The evidence of geology (we quote 

our author) has always been that 
among all the creatures which have 
in succession been formed to live up- 
on this earth and enjoy it, man is the 
latest born. This great fact is still 
the fundamental truth in the history 
of creation,—that history, as geology 
has revealed it, has always been a 
history of successive creations, and of 
successive destructions,—old forms of 
life perishing, and new appearing, so 
that the whole face of nature has 
been many times renewed. But un- 
til very lately it was supposed that 
these vast cycles of change had been 
completed before man appeared. And 
as regards fresh creations this sup- 
position is still supported by the tes- 
timony of science. So far as we yet 
know, no new form of life has been 
created since the highest form was 
made.” 

The conclusions to which our 
author has come may be enumerated 
under three heads :— 

1. “Man appeared in northern 
Europe at a time when it was covered 
with great quadrupeds now wholly 
extinct. 

2. “The surface of the earth has 
since that period been subjected to 
modifications which imi great 
changes in physical geography. 

3. “The period when these animals 
flourished and when man co-existed 
with them was one when a colder 
climate prevailed.” 

He proceeds to explain that “ata 
comparatively recent time an arctic 
clime prevailed far down into lati- 
tudes which are now temperate, and 
when a great part of northern Europe 
and of our own islands was submerg- 
ed under a glacial sea. This sea was 
ploughed by floating icebergs, which, 
as they melted, dropped their rocks 
and boulders on the bottom. That 
bottom has since been raised again 
into dry land, and these boulders now 
interrupt the drainer in cultivated 
fields, and strew the surface of ou 
wildest moors. ; 

“Many concurring indications go 
far to prove that it was when this 
glacial period had nearly passed away, 
when a milder climate was beginning 
to prevail over the land which we 
now know, that man also began to 
find his way into northern Europe.” 

These explorers must be those 
early adventurers who first quitted 
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their more genial home in Asia, and 
were still urged on wy intruders 
pressing on their steps. With respect 
to this proposition, we heard one of 
the first science-scholars in Ireland 
pronounce on the uncertainty of the 
glacial theory. It is a puzzling mat- 
ter to find ‘an elephant nearly in an 
entire state preserved in the ice on 
the Siberian coast if it existed in that 
locality during, or on the edge of, the 
Glacial period. Its presence in that 
now frozen region would lead to the 
supposition that they enjoyed once a 
very genial clime, even at the rim of 
the arctic zone. How could an ele- 
phant find means of life there? He 
is not adapted by nature to catch or 
eat fish. 

Our author though leaning to the 
theory of the extreme antiquity of 
man fairly states the objections. 

“ Of the evidence from the disper- 
sion of the human race it may be 
fairly said that we do not know how 
rapidly man may have spread when 
the beasts of the chase were as yet 
unacquainted with his destructive 
powers; when they probably swarm- 
ed in innumerable herds, and when 
from their tameness they must have 
fallen an easy prey. Of the evidence 
from language it may again be said 
that we do not know how rapidly the 
forms of human speech may have 
altered among tribes wandering and 
unsettled, rapidly changing place, and 
as rapidly accommodating themselves 
to new scenes and new necessities. In 
like manner of the evidence from 
geology it may be said that we do not 
know how rapidly changes of climate 
may have been effected if the agencies 
which determine the distribution of 
sea and land were more active than 
they have been in historic times. 
All these are pleas in mitigation of 
extreme demands in point of time, 
and they are pleas which may be 
fairly urged.” 


MAN'S PRIMITIVE CONDITION. 

Our author, condescending to the 
no-faith of the development savans, 
never asserts on the authority of the 
Scriptures the justice and innocence 
of man at his creation, his high 
intellectual powers, and the gift of 
language of a character perfect in 
its way, which enabled him to apply 
to every animal and other natural 
production the name expressive of 
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its natural qualities. Sir J. Lubbock 
speaks of primeval man as an utter 
barbarian, whatever that implies, and 
the Duke of Argyll endeavours to 
infuse a little charity and respect 
into him for his ancestor, very remote 
indeed, but still his ancestor. He 
asks :—“ What were these faculties 
which made the first creature who 
possessed them, worthy to be called a 
man {—a mind won of reason, 
disposed to reason, and able to ac- 
quire, to accumulate, and to transmit 
knowledge :—this is the distinctive 
attribute of man. The first being 
worthy to be so called must have had 
such a mind. But it could not pro- 
perly be said of such a being on the 
ground merely of his ignorance of 
mechanical arts, that he was in a 
condition of utter barbarism if he 
were at the same time conscious of 
moral obligations and obedient to 
them. There is no necessary 
connexion between a state of mere 
childhood in respect to aoe 
and a state of utter barbarism, wor 
which if they have any meaning at 
all imply the lowest moral as well as 
the lowest intellectual condition. 
Consequently no proof;if proof there | 
be, that primeval man was ignorant 
of the industrial arts, can afford the 
smallest presumption that he was 
also ignorant of duty or iggorant of 
God. This is a fundamental objec- 
tion to the whole oe of Sir J. 
Lubbock’s argument. It interposes 
an impassable gulf between his 
premises and his conclusion. 

The possibility of a thoroughly 
ignorant and thoroughly vicious race 
becoming civilized and religious is 
beyond the intellect of man to con- 
ceive. By civilized is not here im- 
plied proficiency in certain mechanical 
arts, as some productions of savage 
yee exhibit much skill and taste. 

e quote the appropriate and judi- 
cious remarks of our author on this 

int :— 

“Tt may be perfectly true that man 
never could unaided discover religious 
truth, or rise to any adequate idea of 
the nature or of the demands of moral 
obligation ; and yet it may be wholly 
untrue that he is equally incompetent 
to discover the physical laws of na- 
ture, or to find out by mechanical 
skill how to adapt them to his own 


When Sir J. Lubbock quotes some 
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brutal and. unnatural customs which 
have been known to —— at differ- 
ent times in the world’s history as a 
proof of man’s original barbarous 
nature, the Duke does not avail him- 
self of the fact of man’s fall from 
original innocence, the consequent 
war between his spiritual and carnal 
nature, and his proneness when not 
sustained by grace, to yield to the 
lower instincts of the mere man. 
He alleges a sufficient cause for these 
evil manifestations in the tendency to 
corruption in man’s nature either in 
solitude or society, and this as much 
the rule in a high state of civilization 

one of savage life. Rome, Baby- 
on, Carthage, and Corinth in ancient 
days, at the period of their highest 
civilization, witnessed sayings and 
doings among their citizens, which are 
totally unfit to name or refer to, in 
a work intended for general perusal. 

It is unreasonable, as we have seen, 
to argue from the great corruption of 
communities in some known period, 
to the wickedness of man imme- 
diately after he became capable of 
entertaining it. It would be equally 
unreasonable to infer from the igno- 
rance of mechanical contrivances above 
the lowest order, found still in some 
tribes to the incapacity of early man 
to avail himself of the living and 
lifeless objects round him, and the 
powers observed in natural pheno- 
mena, to make his condition more 
comfortable. .We need not imagine 
the direct teaching by God or his 
spiritual ministers. Powers and 
knowledge of how to use them were 
inherent in his nature though appa- 
rently dormant till occasion or need 
called them forth,and developed them 
by mere exercise. 

“It is evident that the more per- 
fect we suppose the first man to have 
been, so far at least, as regards his 
powers of thought, of observation 
and reflection, the less needful is it 
to suppose that the few and simple 
arts necessary for the sustenance of 
- his life were communicated to him in 
any other form than that of intuitive 
perception and discovery.” 

Even when he wandered far from 
his birthplace, and was overtaken by. 
dire —_ scarcity of ae mate- 
rials, we find great exercise of inge- 
-_ and a sense of beauty in his 
productions, whether flint knives or 

instrumen' 


axes, or ts of hard wood, 
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bone, or horn. As observed by our 
author, “‘ The great ingenuity and re- 
source shown by many of the rudest 
tribes in their weapons and the sense 
of beauty evinced by them in the 
choice and in the invention of natural 
forms, have hardly been sufficiently 
appreciated.” 

The believer in Revelation is cer- 
tain that man first woke to conscious- 
ness in “a portion of the earth genial 
in climate, rich in natural fruits, and 
capable of yielding the most abund- 
ant return to the very simplest 
arts.” The upholders of the develop- 
ment and savage system will pro- 
bably not object to the arrangement. 
It would be dreary beyond concep- 
tion, the idea of the first pair opening 
their eyes on a Patagonian or Kamt- 
skatchan landscape. It is only under 
the conditions attendant on a fine 
climate and fertile land, “that the 
first establishment of the human race 
can be most easily understood ; nay, 
it is under such conditions only it 
can be understood at all.” 

The first very disagreeable circum- 
stance attending on an early state of 
society so pleasantly circumstanced 
would be such an increase in num- 
bers as to necessitate the departure 
of a body in search of unoccupied 
ground. 

“Tt would,” in the words of our text, 
“be always the weaker tribes who 
would be driven from the grounds 
which had become overstocked, an 
as the lands to which they went forth 
were less and less hospitable in cli- 
mate and productions, the struggle 
for life would be always harder. 

. . So the races which were 
driven farthest would be the rudest, 
the most engrossed in the pursuits 
of mere animal existence. 

‘* Thus, the lowest and rudest tribes 
in the population of the globe have 
been found at the farthest extremities 
of its great continents, and in the 
distant islands, which would be the 
last refuge of the victims of violence 
and misfortune.” 

And surely it is a pitiable spectacle, 
that of an Innuit or Eskimo (so 
spelled after Sir J. Richardson) 
watching at the blow hole of a seal 
under a frightfully low figure on the 
thermometer till he makes his ap- 


pearance. 
The savages at the other extremity 
of the great. American continent 
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are infinitely worse off. Think of 
mothers nursing wretched little babes, 
approaching to gaze on visitors in 
their boats, with the sleet melting 
on the naked shoulders and breasts 
of the poor creatures, and on the 
skins of their infants. The northern 
people cover themselves carefully 
with seal skins. 

Yet the ancestors of these people 
must have once enjoyed a compara- 
tive state of well-being in districts 
nearer the equator, “ perhaps prac- 
tised such simple agriculture as we 
know was practised among the most 
ancient people who have left their 
remains in the Swiss-lake dwellings. 
They may have been Nomads living 
on their: flocks and herds. But 
neither an agricultural nor a pastoral 
life is possible on the borders of a 
frozen sea. The rigours of the region 
they now inhabit have reduced this 
people to the condition in which we 
now see them ; and whatever arts 
their fathers knew, suited to more 
genial climates, have been, and could 
not fail to be, utterly forgotten.” 

The process of pus ing weaker folk 
towards the centre of all that is cold 
and dreary seems still in operation. 
A whaling vessel which in 1867 
reached the most northern point yet 
attained, brought home the informa- 
tion, that a tribe wandering near 
Cape Chelagskoi had lately driven 
another tribe still farther north over 
the frozen sea, to a land whose highest 
mountains were occasionally visible 
from the Siberian headlands. “ This 
farther land has never been trodden 
by civilized man, and if he ever does 
reach it he will probably find it occu- 
pied by men “s may have forgot- 
ten how and whence their fathers 
came.” 

The bushmen of Africa, and the 
nativesof Van Diemen’s land, and the 
poor Fuegians were or are the most 
degraded of the human race. 
there was an atom of truth in the 
development systems, these wretched 
fellow-creatures of ours being at one 
extremity of thescale which witnesses 
the effect of “natural selection” at 
the other, would be now below the 
condition of the brute, but they re- 
tain their human intellect, and some 
portion of a human conscience. Of 
one of the Fuegians whom Captain 
Fitzroy brought to England in 1830, 
Dr. Darwin pronounced that his 
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intellect was good, and of another, 
that he had a nice“disposition. 

The Australian aborigines afford a 
‘specimen of degradation from a once 
condition of comparative civilization. 
Their remote ancestors were not in- 
digenous, as oo no marsupial 
properties. They consequently came 
to the great island in boats, but no 
canoes or boats have been discovered 
by their civilized visitors. In caves 
on the north-east coast were found 
tolerably correct representations of 
sharks, porpoises, turtles, lizards, 
canoes and some quadrupeds. Yet 
the natives of that part of the 
country when visited by Europeans 
were entirely unable to see any like- 
ness between the outlines and the 
things represented ; indeed were un- 
able to realize the best specimens of 
art in the representation of objects 
familiar to them. The pictured 
outlines in the caves they pronounced 
the work of devils. 

Skilful and industrious explorers 
have divided the different stages of 
society in Europe, not by the gold, 
silver, and iron ages of the simple 
classic poets, but by the old stone age, 
the new stone age, &c., ignoring ‘the 
circumstance that while some of the 
earliest visitors to Scandinavia were 
obliged to make tools of such ma- 
terials as came to hand, their very 
distant cousins in the Morea, or 
Pheenicia, or Armenia were perform- 
ing their daily tasks with more effec- 
tive implements of hard metal. “ As 
regardsthe Eskimo and the South Sea 
Islanders (we quote our text) we are 
now or were very recently living in a 
stone age, and so it has-been in all 
past time of which any record re- 
mains. The finding of flint imple- 
ments however rude in England, or in 
Denmark, or in France, affords no 
evidence whatever of the condition of 
the industrial arts in the same age 


f upon the banks of the Euphrates or 


the Nile.” 

An argument brought by Sir J. 
Lubbock against the scheme estab- 
lished by revelation is founded on 
the circumstance of some savage 
tribes being found devoid of any 
notion whatever of religion. 

If this were the case, whichis doubt- 
ful, these people would be in advance 
of the greater part of savage races 
whose practical piety (Fetishism) 
consists in incantations and charms 
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pronounced on different substances 
to induce the evil powers by whom 
they are surrounded not to do them 
injury. The most harmless things if 
nature and things the most vile are 
objects of dread tothe poor unenlight- 
ened savage. Could we go back to 
the belief of his ancestors, we would 
find it less degraded and horrible at 
every stage till we would arrive at 
the spiritual relation in which the 
Jewish Patriarchs stood towards the 


— 

e find an evidence of idolatry in 
the family of Laban. The Israelites 
fell into idolatry when they missed 
Moses from among them, and it was 
with great difficulty they could be 
preserved from grim idol worship 
during the whole government of the 
same ruler and the judges. The 
Spirit of the Vedas is pure compared 
with that of the worship of thousands 
of false divinities by the Hindoos at 
this day. Without the unceasing 
superintendence of Divine Providence 
the rational and confiding worship 
paid to the One Creator and Preserver 
of the world would degenerate into 
creature worship or wretched unbe- 
lief. Knowledge is a poor safeguard. 
We see men of great information and 
scientific proficiency and research 
during the past two centuries (their 
number is not diminishing), renounc- 
ing their Christian faith, and, not 
content with that, seeking proselytes 
by sea and land to their dreary unbe- 


lief, thus withdrawing from them the d 


only convictions and motives which 
render the:present life tolerable. 

The Duke of Argyll’s arguments 
on the side of religion, and we ma: 
add, true science, are not in chief ad- 
dressed to Christians who might be 

to danger by reading the 
formulas, of the new scheme of un- 
belief. He descends to a lower plat- 
form on which those have taken their 
stand, who practically ignore the 
influence of revealed religion, and 
leave the agency of the government 
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of the world an open question. He 
consequently uses only the data which 
are acknowledged by men of faith, 
and men of no faith, and draws such 
inevitable consequences from the 
premises agreed on by both parties 
as are sufficient to convince. all 
capable of yielding to physical and 
moral proofs, that no such principle 
has prevailed since the first monad 
came into existence, as production of 
new species by development; that 
“ natural selection” is a myth, that 
man owes his existence to diréct 
creation, that the earliest condition 
of human beings, however ignorant 
they might be of mechanical know- 
ledge afterwards acquired, was that 
of a civilized and religious com- 
munity ; and that the barbarous 
condition in which tribes have been 
found since the beginning of history 
is the result of emigration, prose- 
cuted farther, and still farther, from 
the primeval home of man, the 
farthest being caused by necessity 
from the pressure of later arriving 
tribes. 

The style of “ Primeval Man” is 
remarkably lucid, and the reasoning 
terse, and forcibly dealt out. Person- 
ality is completely avoided, the nulli- 
fidian authors appearing through the 
workasintangibleas mere abstractions. 
The partisans of unbelief are much 
more active in sapping the fortified 
places of Revelation than our Chris- 
tian champions in counteracting their 
esigns. Zeal. for truth, unaccom- 
panied by knowledge, will be of little 
service in the good fight. Such 
treatises as the present one in which 
a temperate zeal in the defence of 
revealed religion is united with great 
acquisitions in the physical sciences, 
must be — of much good— 
if not convincing determined 
sticklers for their new notions, at 
least by retaining the (ill-instructed 
or Ww a in the paths of 
truth and safety. 
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